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We Solicit Your 
Consignments 


HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO. 


Commission 
Merchants 


ORDER 


& Co. MOHAWK 
ELEVATOR BELTING 

G RAI N _ of your Contractor or Dealer 
and 


PROVISIONS a 


- The Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
301 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ills. 


STOCKS-BONDS-GRAIN 


The Rookery 


CHICAGO 


}203 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Consign your Grain and Field Seeds to 


Somers, Jones & Co. 
82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


COURTEEN SEEDCO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY 


SEEDS 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GRAIN BAGS 


Write Us When Interested 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
PROVISIONS 
GRA I N STOCKS—BONDS 


Ship your grain to us. 


Chicago—Peoria—St. Louis 
Ask for Bids 


Postal Telegraph Building 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ST. LOUIS PEORIA 
211 Merchants Exchange 11 Board of Trade 
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Everything Desirable 


Barnard’s Separators contain every desirable feature 


The journal boxes and eccentrics are self-oiling in the latest and most perfect manner. 


The sieve cleaning device which is applied to the under side of the sieves, is superior to any other 
device used for the purpose. It lifts the clogged material out of the holes and causes it to tail over instead 
of assisting it to pass through with the grain. - 


The settling chambers are extra large, and thoroughly collect all heavy material, allowing only the 
light dust to be blown out by the fan. 


The sieves are all adjustable and are easily removed and changed for different kinds of grain. 


In short, these machines are light running, easily controlled and operated, have large capacity, are 
durable and efficient. 


We furnish them under the fullest guarantee. 
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“MILL BUILDERS AND 
@ MILL FURNISHERS & ; 


ESTABLISHED 1860. MOLINE sILLINOIS,U:S.A. 
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Efficient Equipment is Needed to Handle and Market 
This Year’s Bumper Corn Crop at a Profit. 


Now if you should visit a hundred grain elevators or corn mills in your section 
of the country you would find more Western Shellers than any other type 
of sheller on the market today. And why so many Western Shellers ?P 


The popularity of the Western is due to its reliability, durability and 
economy, making it the most popular sheller on the market today. 


Western Shellers 


increased 50% in the past five years, being now found 

in thousands upon thousands of elevators and mills 
throughout the country. This is an unequaled record 
for the entire sheller industry for this period which 

covers sales in this country as well as abroad. 


Western’’ Regular Warehouse Sheller 


“‘Western’’ Pitless Warehouse Sheller 


Western Shellers are designed for easy installation and are 
built very strong and of the best material. All shelling sur- 
faces are subject to special chilling process, making them hard 
as steel. They run at a slow speed, insuring cool boxes and uncut 
bearings, are self-feeding, require no attention, and occupy less 
floor space than any other sheller of equal capacity. Western Shellers 
are built in five styles with capacities varying from 125 to 2000 bushels 

per hour, and are the most dependable sheller on the market today. 


The Western Sheller is a guarantee of dependablity. Western operators never 
have any anxiety as to whether their sheller will work all the time. Thousands 
of operators will verify this claim. You are safe when you buy a Western. 


Therefore be a Western operator and enjoy the satisfaction and prosperity expe- 
rienced by Western operators everywhere. 


IMPORT ANT Write today for elegant cloth-bound 
catalogue on the famous Western Shellers and 


Cleaners and be convinced. Your copy has been laid aside. A postal will do. 


UNION IRON WORKS, Decatur, Ill. 


Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 1221-23 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Join the “Scientific” Booster Club 


No matter what feed mill you visit, if it has a “‘Scientific Ball Bearing Attrition Mill Instal- 


lation there you will find a ‘‘Scientific’’ booster. ( 
where for the ‘‘Scientific’’ is a money maker in any mill. 


And you will find ‘‘Scientific’’ boosters every- 
It will grind as much feed for 60 


cents as can be ground in other mills for one dollar and grinds a better quality feed, giving 


entire satisfaction to the most exacting trade. 


“Scientific”? Leadership 


We have studied the feed milling question for the 
past—years and offer you a mill that is designed 
right by men who know how, a mill made of the 
best material in a modern factory where grinding 
machinery is a specialty. 

In addition to the mill illustrated herewith we build 
a Single Disc Grinder with hinges that open like a 
clock, requiring but a moment to do it. It can be 
furnished with either right or left hand plates. 


“Scientific”? Exclusive Features 


In the ‘‘Scientific’’ Mill the plates are always kept 
in tram and when worn can be removed simply by 
opening hinge case, throwing back the quick= 
release lever and do the job in less than one-half the 
time required on other machines. 


In the ‘Scientific’ the ball bearings besides being 
dust=proof, insuring long life, are oil=tight, sav= 
ing 90 per cent of oil bills. 

Other features are a Reinforced Bed insuring 
strength; Force Feeder for increasing or decreasing 
flow of material; Safety Springs which operate in 
connection with the ‘‘Scientific Quick Release 
and Stuffing Boxes which prevent dust escaping. 

The “‘Scientific’”’ is built in different sizes and capac- 
ities with either a motor or belt drive. 


INVESTIGATE—Investigation leads to knowledge 
and knowing a thing leads to profit. A machine bought 
today will increase your 
profits $25 per month, 
making a saving of $600 
in two years; therefore 
if you delay two years 
in buying a “‘Scientific’”’ 
it has cost you its sell- 
ing price plus $600. 
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Ask any ‘‘Scientific’’ operator. 


“Scientific” Boosters Tell the Story 


Our Moose Jaw, Sask., booster says: 
Gentlemen :— Feb. 8, 1913. 


Replying to your favor of the 5th inst., beg to advise that the 
two Electric driven Attrition Mills which we purchased from you, are 
running satisfactorily in every way. In fact, believe they are the finest 
running pieces of machinery in our plant. We have no hesitancy in 
saying that they are the greatest success in grinding machines that we 
have ever seen. Yours very truly, ; 

ROBIN HOOD MILLS, LIMITED, 
By Theodore Kipp, Jr. 
Our Rice Lake, Wis., booster says: 
Gentlemen :— Feb. 23, 1915. 

Just a few words of recommendation in favor of the Scientific 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill. 

We do not regret ever installing the Scientific Attrition Mill in our 
plant, it is giving us perfect satisfaction, and although there are three 
other custom grinding mills in this community, we are favored with the 
majority of the grinding, due to the good work we can turn out with 
the Scientific. 

We are prepared to give our prompt attention to any of your pros- 
pective customers. Yours very truly, 

E. CRAITE & SON MILLING CO. 
PerijelaC: 


Our Manitowoc, Wis., booster says: 
Gentlemen ;:— March 5, 1915. 


It gives us pleasure to state that the 22” SCIENTIFIC Ball 
Bearing Attrition Mill installed during October, 1914, is giving excellent 
service and meeting all requirements. The ground feed is all that can 
be desired and although our customers are very exacting we have not 
had a single complaint. As compared with our Power cost in former 
years, there is easily a saving of one-third since we installed this Ball 
Bearing Mill. We heartily recommend the SCIENTIFIC to all those 
who contemplate buying an Attrition Mill. 

Very truly yours, 
RAPIDS MILLING CO., 
By Chas. Hackers, Sec. 
Our Bartlett, Ill., booster says: 

Gentlemen :— Feb. 10, 1915. 

Replying to your letter of the Sth, regarding the new 24” ‘‘Scien- 
tific’ Ball Bearing Attrition Mill which we bought from you in May, 
1914, will advise that same has been giving us excellent service, and is 
meeting all our requirements. 

As to fineness of the feed ground, we can only state that we have 
not hada single complaint, and our customers are very exacting, this 
being a strictly dairy section, and the farmers are very critical, and de- 
mand that their feed is ground very fine. 

We also wish to state that our coal consumption is at least one-third 
less than formerly, thus showing that the strain on all the rest of the 
machinery is reduced and prolonging the life of belting. 

We can heartily recommend your mill to all prospective purchasers, 
and herewith wish to thank you for the courteous manner in which you 
have treated us in our dealings with you. 

Yours very truly, 
BARTLETT FEED & LUMBER CO. 
Ben Schultz, Sec. & Treas. 


Write today for 
further informa- 
tion and further 
OTroolt of. the 
worth of ‘‘Scien- 
tific’ Ball Bear- 
ing Attrition 
Mills. Also our 
Scientific guar- 
antee. It will 


pay you. 


CFORMERLY, THE FOOS MEG. CO>) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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EVIDENCE = CARLOAD 


REXALL DOUBLE-STITCHED BELTING 


The Most Efficient Belt for Elevating and Conveying Service 


CHICAGO, 


SUNSET ELEVATOR” |e Gor een oy 6 eeeed GREAT LAKES fe 


4 Southern Pacific Railway Company. feleemmees (MPERIAL BELTING COMPANY Fageammmuag °\°XCSUIME COMPANY RG 


im MICH. 
+ GALVESTON, TEX. ° . fe — CHICAGO.ILL. — in ha 


Two Carloads Rexall Belting 2 Mgt: O° MR: 


The Most We Carry. 
Complete Robe oweae is 
ECR, IMPERIAL BELTING CO. cela 
in the rom 
“pene CHICAGO, ILE: DEPT. 6sSp”’ 1’ come Wide 


Clyde, Kans., June 5, 1915. ° McPherson, Kans., June 5, 1915. 
Gentlemen: The Eureka 1S Gentlemen: 


It has been over a year since we installed Please allow us to congratulate your house 
our 1500 bushel ‘‘Eureka’’ Cleaner and it has Alwa S Found on the work of your Side-Shake Cleaner. It does 
been giving us satisfactory service. y just a little more cleaning at ene operation than 

The cleaner will readily take care of the all of our other machines put together. 


volume of grain stated and it does excellent work Yours truly, 
in the way of separating. In fact we were sur- COLBURN BROTHERS COMPANY. 
prised to see the fine work it did. 


Yours sincerely, 


CLYDE MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. St. Marys Mo., June 5, 1915. 
Gentlemen: 
Replying to your favor of the 2d inst., the 


“Eureka” Side-Shake Receiving Separator that 
we installed last year is giving the very best 
satisfaction. We have no trouble regulating the 
air current in the several separating chambers, 
and this with various other devices on the 
machine makes it all that is to be desired for 
cleaning wheat. Yours very truly, 

ST. MARYS MILL COMPANY. 


Independence, Kans., June 3, 1915. 
Gentlemen: 

Answering your favor of June Ist. Have 
been using one of your ‘“EUREKA”’ Side-Shake 
Receiving Separators for the last two seasons and 
find it a splendid machine. It has large capacity 
and does thorough work for the area of space 
required. Are glad to recommend the machine. 

Yours truly, 


ENS NEN 2 OEE Springfield, Mo., June 5, 1915. 


Gentlemen: 

We have had your 2,000 bushel ‘‘Eureka’’ 
Hutchinson, Kans., June 5, 1915. 7 : Side-Shake Receiving Separator in use eighteen 
Gentlemen: This new machine months. We are highly pleased with the perfect 

Your letter of June 3d. We have been using isa separation it is making and the little power 
the ‘“‘Eureka’’ Side-Shake Receiving Separator required. We could ask for nothing better in a 


about thirty days. So far we find it satisfactory. distinctly high g rade Receiving Separator. 


Yours truly, e,e Yours truly, 
THE HUTCHINSON FLOUR MILLS CO. proposition EISENMAYER MILLING COMPANY. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wm. Watson, 703 Western Union Bldg., 
Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

J.Q. Smythe,1034 W. 32d St., Indianapolis,Ind. ¢ i 
F, Be Dteey 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, 

oO. : 


Y Geo. S. Boss, Jefferson Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 


E. A. Pynch, 311 3d Ave.S. Minneapolis, Minn. W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
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2 Val the Basis of Dollar for Dollar — 
= is assured in = 
E Sid Elevator Equi t = 
= We offer you the Sidney line of elevator equipment, which includes a full line of Receiving = 
= Separators, Corn and Grain Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Man=Lifts, Wagon Dumps, Elevator Boots == 
= and Heads, Loading Spouts and Power Transmission Machinery, with the absolute assurance that = 
= year in and year out, under all conditions, it will = 
= prove the most reliable, dependable and economical = 
= equipment on the market today, guaranteeing you = 
= A Most Profitable Investment = 
= The Sidney Corn Sheller and Elevator Boot Combined = 
== and illustrated herewith is designed for the convenience of = 
==: grain elevator operators who wish to avoid pits and do not favor —= 
==: a Fan Sheller. No expensive hoppering under the Sheller to = 
= the Boot required. No danger of Sheller choking, or corn flying = 
— into your Boot pulley. No fan to blow dust up the elevator == 
—_ legs. Boot shaft is entirely independent of the Sheller shaft, is == 
== made to fit any size cup. Pulley can run in either direction. oe —— 
Fs= The end plate in boot is removable and provided with hand Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot, with Belt = 
== hole in case of choke-up in elevator. Additional features are Tighteners on Boot == 
= found in our catalogue. Investigate before ordering. = 
= The Smith Safety MansLift is equipped with ball bearings and is the most reliable and durable device of its kind on = 
== the market today. It decreases the cost of insurance and makes all parts of your elevator quickly and easily accessible. — 
= No up-to-date elevator is complete without a time and money-saving device. = 
= Important—In order to profitably handle your share of this year’s splendid crop it is necessary to be equipped with => 
== grain handling machinery that assures you dollar for dollar in return. Write for prices and further information also for our == 
= catalogue covering the complete Sidney line with endorsements and unsolicited comments by Sidney operators. A postal will do. = 
= eye e e = g = 
. | The Philip Smith Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio | 
= A Smith Safety Mane-Lift A Complete Stock of the Sidney Line is at Enterprise, Kansas = 
aI 


ANOTHER INVINCIBLE ELEVATOR 


The New House of the Union Terminal 
Elevator Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., will have a 
Full Equipment of INVINCIBLE 1 Machines 
When Completed. 


BANG! SMASH! FIRE!!! 


Iron in your grinding machine again—machine put out of commission, and 
lucky if there is not a fire and explosion also. How can you prevent iron 
particles, bolts, nuts, screws, etc., from getting in? Get the most famous 
and reliable magnetic separator in the world—the 


INVINCIBLE SYPHER MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


A vitally important means of protection for every mill. _A machine that is absolutely 
guaranteed to stop every piece of iron from getting into the grinders—has a holding force of 
500 pounds. Easy to install and positive and economical in operation. As it requires a 
DIRECT current, this can be taken from your lighting line or from a dynamo which we can 
supply. Regularly wound for 110 volts, but can be wound to suit your voltage. 

Oiling is the only care needed. Automatic ally wipes the iron to the side boxes without 
spilling the owing stream of stock. 


That Cuts Power Cost 


Efficient handling of grain depends as much on a 
reliable source of power as on correct elevator design. 
The quick starting feature and dependability of 
Fairbanks=Morse Oil Engines fit them espe= 
cially for elevator service. 


May we give you details? 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company 


SAFETY FIRST—Write for prices and full particulars. Chicago New York St. Louis 
INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO., Dept. 1, Silver Creek, N. Y. Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, LL. 1041 Webster Bldg.. F. H. Morley, Jr. CLEVELAND, TENN. 2310 Chureh St., 
J.H. Bates. INDIAN IND., Board of Trade, C. L. Hogle. KA Sn y 
234 iexchange Bldg Fy) Murphy. MINNIE -APOLIS, MINN... and WINNIPEG, (544-29 E) 


Scott Mfg. Co. PHILADELPHIA, 61st St., C. Wilkinson. TOLE Do. ON “Jefferson 
House, Chas. H. Sterling. SAN FR ANG ise oo C AL. ,17th & Mississippi, W. King, Pac. Coast Rep. 
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You Need This Mill 


for grinding feed, table corn meal, 
pearl meal, linseed meal, etc. 


N. & M. Co. 
Three Pair High Mill 


It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. 
rugged strength combined with flexi- 
bility of operation necessary to handle 
widely different stocks. Will grind 
extremely fine, medium or coarse, 
just as you wish. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors 
for examining stock beneatheach pair 
of rolls—Ansonia rolls with our easy 
running, long wearing, collar oiling 
bearings—one lever simultaneously 
spreads or closes all three pairs of 
rolls—any pair of rolls may be re- 
moved without disturbing the others— 
furnished with either belt or gear 
drive on slow side. See book on Mills, 
No. 1290, for details. If you haven’t 
got it, we will send it on request. 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


eventing \NOrdyke 
forthe | & Marmon Co. 


Modern 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mill 
Established 1851 


on any 
Equipment 
you need 


Aunericas feading ill Butlers 


f 


CRACKED CORN 
SEPARATOR 
AND GRADER 


CONSTRUCTED TO FIT 
YOUR NEEDS. 

The ‘ECONOMY’? is dif- 
ferent in principle—in opera- 
tion—costs less to buy and to 
operate; occupies practically 
no floor space, and makes a 
separation that increases the 
actual dollars and cents value 
of your cracked corn. 

The “ECONOMY”? will 
make that poultry feed de- 
partment of yours a sure win- 
ner. It increases the market- 
able value of your cracked 
corn and mixed feeds (users 
are getting 20c to 30c more per 100 lbs. strictly on the merits of a cleaner, 
brighter, better feed). 


il 


SEPARATOR & GRADER ——||- 
US Patent Sep! 29, 1914, — 


If you have not entered the profitable poultry feed field, because of lack of 
space or high first cost made it look venturesome, the ‘ECONOMY’? is what 
you need. If you are now using bulky, cumbersome, more expensive 
machines that eat up earnings in operating expenses, and want more profits 
from your cracked corn, the ‘ECONOMY ?”’ fills the bill. 

The “ECONOMY”? delivers the clean finished stock directly into sacks— 
no rehandling—no extravagant use of floor space. 

The ‘*‘ECONOMY?” grades, separates and cleans 25 to 35 bushels per hour 
in our smallest machine. It is simple in construction and costs one-fourth 
as much to operate as complicated machines. 

Many feed and mill experts have commented on the superiority of cracked 
corn from the ‘‘ECONOMY.’’ Write today for samples that speak for 
themselves—clean—uniform—polished. 

Ask for more details and our 10-day FREE TRIAL offer. 
both ways if returned). 


THE GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY, Inc. 


103-107 Walnut Street NORTH VERNON, INDIANA 


(We pay freight 


DON’T BUY 
AN 


AUTOMATIC 
SCALE 


Before Getting Full Particulars 
About the 


ULLMAN 


(The Automatic Scale Without a Dribble) 


The HOWE SCALE Co. of Ill. The NATIONAL AUTOMATIC SCALE Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. CHICAGO 


"ECONOMY 
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Transfer Elevators 
Terminal Elevators 
Country Elevators 


Concrete Fireproof Grain Elevator built for the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. 
at Wingate, Ind. Capacity 60,000 Bushels. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Superior Elevator, Recently Completed at Buffalo, N.Y. 


Storage capacity 1,500,000 bushels, with complete equip- 
ment for receiving grain from boats or cars, and for 
cleaning, drying and bleaching grain. 


Fireproof Construction Elevators, Mills and Warehouses 


We prepare plans and make lump-sum price for the complete work. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


"Eg BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chamber of Commerce 


BURRELL Will Build Them” 


AS IT IS 
TO-DAY 


Burrell 
Builds 
Best 
Buildings 


For 
Grain Storage 
Purposes 


“When Better Elevators Are Built— 


Seventy Contracts dur- 
ing 1915 of both large 
and small elevators in 
all parts of the United 
States is a fair indica- 
tion of our standing as 
builders for the grain 
trade. 


We Maintain the 
Following Offices 
for Your Convye- 
nience: 


711 Hubbell Building . . . 
217 Board of Trade Building . 
vs 16 Hoke Building 5 Oph ake: 


CONCRETE oe WOOD 
Burrell Engineering & ConstructionCo. 


1102-1108 Webster Bldg., 


- DES MOINES, IOWA 
- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
- HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1,250,000 bushel addition to Kansas- Missouri Elevator at Kansas City, Mo. 


The Stephens Engineering Company 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


Knickerbocker Company, Jackson, Mich. 
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One Million Bushel Fireproof || Harbor Commissioners’ 


Terminal Elevator ELEVATOR No. 1 
FOR THE 


Western Maryland Railroad Co. 


Port Covington, Baltimore, Md. 


Montreal, Quebec 


View shows elevator of 2,500,000 bushels capacity. The west ex- 


Write us for designs and estimates tension of 1,500,000 bushels capacity is now under construction. 
We Build Elevators, any type of construction in any part of the World. JOHN S METC LF 
; ALF CO., Ltd 
W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer re . 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT MONTREAL CHICAGO LONDON 
54 St. Francois Xavier St. 108 S. La Salle St. 36 Southampton St., W. C. 
Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. CANADA U.S. A. ENGLAND 


For Modern Elevators There’s no possible chance for con- 
Mentzer-Nelson Co. fusion and misunderstanding about 
Plans, Estimates of Cost, Grain 
Seiki Machinery, Scales and GENERAL CONTRACTORS DIXON’S ee aenite PAINT 
ngines, : 
Made in 
Write our MAIN OFFICE at Elewator Work a Specialty <> > thie City 
Omaha, Neb. Cedar Rapids, IOWA ss, It is made in one 
We Build Elevators That Last If you are contemplating building an elevator we would like to y cael sonly tons 


| colors—fifty years. 


furnish you plans and prices covering elevators complete, including 
Booklet 17-B. 


all accessories and taking in your first 100 bushels of grain. 
We will call on you, give you such and all information as you 
R. M. Van Ness Const. Co. require and guarantee satisfaction for your elevator complete. 


Prompt Service—Mloderate Prices 


Write today 
OSEPH DIXON 


1 J 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


eee 
% Ay : Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock under con- 
struction at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 


Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for designs and Estimates 


OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Mina. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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1S; GrainiCleaber 


is the best in the Union 
and should bein the top of 
all elevators where Corn, 
Oats and Wheat are 
shipped. 

Higher Grades—Higher Prices. 

Long life machine. 

Ring or Chain Oiling Bearings. 

Balanced Eccentrix. 

Five Separations and 


All the Corn Saved. 


Section of 


Helicoid Flight 


Section of 


Old Style Flight 


HELICOID 


Helicoid conveyor has a stronger flight 
and a heavier pipe than the same diameter 


The Constant Safety 
Ball Bearing Man-lift 


the most satisfactory con- 
necting link between 
Cleaner and Sheller. 


SENS 


StS STAN hope 


ie 


petite: 


ie: 


its 


i. 
+t 
é. 


Best made. a of old style conveyor, and 
ieee Helicoid flight and pipe are put together 


which we guarantee. 
State distance between 
floors and get our 


Net Price 


U. S. Corn Sheller 


Fan Discharge, 
over or under, right or le¢t 


so they support and strengthen each other. 


Helicoid flight has a shovel edge. Other 


has blunt edge. 
Catalog : : ; 
38 Helicoid flight is one continuous strip of 


metal end to end of pipe. Other is short 
sections lapped and riveted together every 
turn or half turn around the pipe. 


hand. rs as : 3 d eS 
Tikh Se Wood: Frome: Helicoid is a smooth, nicely-balance Hy 
No Lower Hoppering. spiral, and has no joints to wear out and fe 
Cheapest fatalied: ah ef 


open up. 


Ra 


Quickest and Cheapest Repaired 
of any Sheller on the mar- 
ket. 


Send for a Catalog. 


res 
Se 


Helicoid requires fewer repairs, and less 
power to drive it. 

Helicoid costs no more than inferior 
kinds of conveyor; it’s all-round satisfac- 
tion at the same price. 
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B. S.CONSTANT MFG. CO. 


Bloomington Illinois 
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Ask about our Steel Conveyor Boxes, too. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave., Chicago 
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THE RACINE DUSTLESS SEPARATOR 


Will always clean and grade your grain or seeds in a more perfect condition than can be done 
with a machine that has only suction. The Racine has both and that is the reason for its popu- 
larity with grain and seed men. 
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Write for inf ae New York: 
TWETLOL  TULOTIDSs ic Fulton Bldg.Hudson 
tion and prices ee") Terminal, 
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about the finest 50 Church St. 
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line of warehouse 


mills, with and SEE ar 


without elevator 


and baggers for 


hand or power use, 


made in the world. 
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THE 
Bagh gio CALLS He! CUTLER 
ee STEAM 
pae=s J)RYER 
SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 30 years drying . 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 
C. 0, Bartlett & Co, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
AND ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS, 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. ; 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
eee eR 


JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis., Manufacturers of Farm and Warehouse Mills 


A. W. REYNOLDS, J.S. LIDDLE, E. T. SHEPARD, Cc. A. JENKS, 
Pres. Vice-Pres. Sec. Mer. 
GILBERT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND COAL 

To Whom It may Concern: Gilbert Station, Iowa, 11/22/12. 

We have just Installed in our Elevator a new cleaner furnished by Johnson & Field Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis., which cleans grain or corn at the rate of 1000 bu. hour. 

Have shipped already 15,000 bu. of corn cleaned over this mill, and must say the mill does perfect 
work in every respect, and we recommend the same to anyone who wishes 4 machine that cleans or grades 
corn, or any other grain. Respectfully, GILBERT GRAIN CO. 


C. A. Jenks, Mer. 
DUST! DUSTIAnss, 


DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
Wal oughly tested for many years 
eal in every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
j, Known. Perfect Ventilation 
& Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
. a postpaid. Circular free. 
gents wanted. GIBBS RESPIRATOR C@6., 
“R124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), UL 


FUMIGATION METHOD S 
By W. G. JOHNSON 
Contains full directions for Fumigating Mills and Elevators. 
313 Pages Price $1 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WE ARE 
“CANADIAN HEADQUARTERS” 


FOR 


RUBBER BELTING 


The belting for the new 4,000,000-bushel addition to the C. P. R. 
Elevator at Fort William, Ont., was furnished by us, and we 
have filled some of the largest orders for elevator belting ever placed. 


We also make a complete line of 


ENDLESS THRESHER BELTS, POWER 
TRANSMISSION, CONVEYOR BELTS, Etc. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER CO., Limited 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 


Truck Scale for All Purposes 


28S “SERVICE” BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
Combined Truck and yeisbing S Scale—Patent No. 833604 
The latest device for 


Steel Wire 
serving you in the eco- 
nomical weighing of e 
your goods is a com- ar Ee | Ee SS 
bined truck and weigh- 


ing scale which provides 

SB istich iuck whichis For All Kinds of Baling Purposes 
readily adjusted to any 

position to accurately 

weigh its load and as Such as Hay, Straw, Jute, Moss, 
readily moved to any Excelsior, Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 
position desired, where 

it is free and independent 


of the load and unaffected Quality, Make, and Count 


This cut Rete an Prccdninty truck platform with a 
steel coal hopper attachment illustrates only one of the by the ordinary and usual 
many uses to which this device is adapted. Bulk or 


bag grain, feed or package goods, are ney weighed PUTPOSES of a truck. Guaranteed 


in and out of cars. 


A further object is the providing of a truck scale with a weighing- 


scale having an independent frame to which the scale mechanism is Thev are not excelled by any other 
-attached, that is free from the attachment to the frame of the truck, ; y ; y a 

and that is therefore free from all injurious strain or expansion to tie in this, or any other country, 
which the frame of the truck may be subjected under ordinary use. and are ‘‘Made in America.’’ 


UNITED TRUCK -SCALE CO. 


812 Great Northern Building, - Chicago, Illinois H Pp H F Wi | 
——————— or &HF. Wilson 


ROBINSON TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER 544 West 22d Street, New York 


Revised Edition 
Cloth Binding - - = — $1.50 Established in}1870 
00 


Leather Binding ° 


- = $8. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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HESS GRAIN DRIERS—Out Door Conditioners 
and HESS SERVICE 


Turn wet wheat into hard dollars. 


The promptness of our deliveries and efficiency of our erectors are partly responsible for the fact that Hess 
Driers are standard and are used everywhere. 


In our last ad in the “American Miller” we outlined the schedule of action in handling an order from 


the Highland Milling Company, Highland, Ill. 


We are just in receipt of the following letter of appreciation : 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, III. Highland, Ills., July 31st, 1915. 


Dear Sirs:—Your effort to comply with our request of the 19th instant over the Long Distance telephone, to instal] one of your 
No. 3 Grain Driers quickly, to meet a most trying situation brought about by the continuous and excessive rains, deserves and receives our 
heartiest commendation. A firm giving such service is bound to succeed. 

Your mechanic completed the installation in 4% days, which we understand is nearly two days quicker than usually required. We 

also appreciate his willingness to “hurry”, indicating that he has your interests in mind. 

Your firm was highly recommended to us and assure you that your good name will not suffer on account of anything we may 

say of you. Thanking you most heartily, we are, Yours very truly, 
HIGHLAND MILLING COMPANY, 
(signed Martin Huber.) 


We have eleven sizes of grain driers for all grains, any capacity. We can doas well for YOU 
. 


Wire, write or telephone at our expense. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Company 


Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers also for Corn, Wheat, etc. 1210 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


Re-equip with Goodrich 


The largest belt room in the world offers you just the belt for your new equipment. Quality 
and long service are built into 


GOODRICH GRAIN BELTS 


and you need have no fear of breakdowns or expensive tie-ups when the 1915 flow of grain 
starts into your elevators. 


Goodrich Grain Belts are making good under all conditions of service. They will do the same for you. 


Le The B. F. Goodrich Company, Factories: Akron, Ohio ae 


Boek Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Did It Ever Occur to You They All Point to the Bowsher 


A mill that will crush or grind ear corn (with or with- 
That the best way to get what you want, and get it promptly, is to out shucks), Kaffr in the head and all kinds of 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- small grain. 

ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know something 
about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, including 
Tesving Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pulleys in A mill that can run empty without injury, as the 

sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain Belting, grinders will not strike together. a 
Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, Bearings, etc., A faodel tesd-caiit Behe ruraing aad! Hanis eooper aE 
etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. ate; different from all others. A complete inde- Ce. 


THE pendent outfit. 


STRONG-SGOTT MANUFACTURING CO. | | 722 fer ott ee oman ny the Bowsher 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Sold with or without elevator. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H. P. 


Morthwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automat e ° i 
Scales, Invinolble Cleaners, Kn iokarbcelat Dust Collectors N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Indiana 


A mill that has conical shaped grinders—which do 
the work close to the center of the shaft, thus ef- [3 
fecting a great saving of power. 
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The No. 109-A “Clipper” Cleaner 


is unequalled for handling all kinds of field 
seeds and grain in local elevators. It is ex- 
cellent for grading seeds or seed grain, as it 
carries four screens—three full length and one 
half length—with our Traveling Brushes on the 
three lower screens. The Brushes enable you 
to keep the machine working to its full screen 
capacity all the time. 


It is equipped with our Special Air Con- 
troller for regulating the vertical blast, which 
is a desirable feature. It is very light run- 
ning, strongly built, easily installed and sim- 
ple in operation. 


We guarantee this machine to give perfect 
satisfaction on Clovers, Timothy or any other 
kind of field seed or grain, and it can be 
operated with one-fourth the expense for 
power of any suction cleaner of equal capacity. 
If you are looking for a first class, up-to-date 
Cleaner of good capacity we should be glad 
to send you catalog with prices and discounts 
upon request. 


Write for Latest catalog and prices 


joe Te F ERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 


Cp ttt titted tad tated = 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
User S27 AN 


Heading the Procession 


The ELLIS DRIER of today is “‘heading 
the procession’ because it incorporates every 
tried and true principle in grain drier con- 
struction. Our fifteen years actual experi- 
ence in drying grain of all descriptions has 
resulted in a drier which we confidently be- 
lieve stands in a class by itself and one 
which we are prepared to back with a cast 
iron guarantee as to capacity and quality of 
work. We have never failed to make good 
with others and if afforded the chance we 
will not fail you. 


PP EHE ELLIS DRIER.CO. oir 


DRIERS Postal Telegraph Bldg. BLEACHERS 
CHICAGO 


These small driers are particularly adapted for drying 
‘wheat for mills. Prompt shipment. 


SUNT 
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America’s Closest-Cleaning Cleaners 


D above 


131 others 


136 styles in all 


We have a Cleaner to fit your 
special requirements 


A Grain Cleaner that is not exactly suited to 
your special cleaning requirements is too costly a 
machine for you to operate. Sometime ago an 
authority said that ‘‘undoubtedly most of the faults 
in grain cleaning could be attributed to the fact 
that the Grain Cleaner was not suited to the kind 
of cleaning being handled.”’ Do not allow yourself 
to buy a Cleaner that is not right for your work. 
In selecting from the ‘‘Monitor’’ line we offer you 
136 styles of Cleaners, Smutters and Clippers. 
The largest assortment of test-proven, successful, 
high grade machines manufactured anywhere in the 
world. ‘‘Monitor’ superiority in Cleaner building 
and cleaning efficiency is something to give careful 
study and we are willing to assist you with our lit- 
erature and a thorough discussion of your cleaning 
requirements without any obligation on your part. 
Whether or not you buy a ‘‘Monitor”’ the time you 
devote to a study of ‘‘Monitor’”’ Cleaners will stand 
you well in the selection of a Cleaner. 


HUN TLE Y,MFG. CO. 
Silver Creek,'N. Y. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


VoL. XXXIV. 


\\ 


" 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, AUGUST 15, 1915. 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year, 


Established in 1882. 


The New Anchor Line Elevator at Buffalo 


Recently Completed Elevator “A” Is Important Addition to Lake Grain Facilities—Congestion Impossible—Can 


Ship Grain by Rail 


in the Buffalo harbor and at other ports along 

the chain of Great Lakes are being razed to 

make room for the new, modern, reinforced concrete 

type, with increased capacity and less fire risk. 

Among the recent additions to Buffalo’s list of new 

concrete elevators is the structure of the Connect- 

ing Terminal Railway (Anchor Line), which is con- 
trolled by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

When the old Connecting Terminal Elevator “A” 

was destroyed by fire on March 9, 1914, it seriously 


G inte Bot the old wooden grain elevators 


or Canal at a Rapid Rate—Semaphore Signaling System 


By ELMER M. HILL 


crippled the Pennsylvania Railroad’s facilities for 
handling grain at the port of Buffalo, and its loss 
was keenly felt by the grain interests at the lower 
Lake Erie port. Before the fire tugs finished their 
task of throwing tons of water upon the smoulder- 
ing ruins, arrangements were being made by execu- 
tive officials of the company for the construction 
of a modern type of fireproof reinforced concrete 
and steel structure to replace the one which was 
rapidly being destroyed. 


The contract was awarded to the Monarch En- 


gineering Company of Buffalo, which promised that 
everything possible would be done to rush the struc- 
ture to an early completion. Scarcely a year had 
elapsed before the old ruins had been razed, new 
foundations laid to bedrock and a modern grain ele- 
vator with a capacity of 1,048,000 bushels had been 
completed and opened for handling grain from lake 
and canal boats and from freight cars. 

Probably there is no structure in the Buffalo har- 
bor that enjoys a better location than this new 
Anchor Line Elevator. Located as it is on the City 


NEW CONNECTING TERMINAL RAILWAY ELEVATOR 
Constructed by the Monarch Engineering Company, 


“ny 


BUFFALO, 
Buffalo. 


N.Y. 
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Ship Canal, opposite the foot of Main Street, it is 
convenient to the north harbor entrance and the 
channel in front of the elevator is wide enough 
for at least three boats to pass. This fact together 
with the new concrete dock along the river front- 
age of the structure gives the elevator all of the 
advantages that a grain elevator at an important 
port should enjoy. On the land side of the struc- 
ture there are track facilities for storing 200 cars. 
The elevator is constructed of reinforced concrete 
supported on piles driven to bedrock a distance of 
36 feet from the mean water level. The house is 
224 feet in length and 66 feet wide and the lower 
story has a clear height of 15 feet. Its general 
construction consists of 30 cylindrical bins with a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels each; 18 interstice bins 
With capacities from 11,000 to 12,000 bushels each, 
and 30 quarter bins with capacities of 4,000 bushels 
each, making a storage capacity in the aggregate of 
1,048,000 bushels. : 
On the river side of the structure there is a 
movable marine tower mounted on car wheels and 
self-propelling so that it can be moved to any 
point along the 224-foot concrete dock. The dock is 
the best concrete construction along the entire Great 
Lakes. The rub strakes on the water side are fas- 
tened with bolts which pass through pipes so that 
if any one of them becomes loose or rusts off or is 
in any way damaged it can easily be replaced. The 
front wall of the wharf is 4 feet 74% inches thick. 
The moyable tower is equipped with a marine 


ship leg and garners and scales for weighing grain. - 


There is also a lofter leg for elevating and spout- 
ing grain direct to the system of distributing spouts 
to any part of the house. The ship leg has a capac- 
ity for 24,000 bushels an hour, thus making the 
new structure the fastest grain elevator in the port. 
There are two lofter legs, each with a capacity of 
15,000 bushels an hour. The single car leg has a 
capacity of 8,000 bushels an hour, and there are 
facilities for loading 200 cars in a 10-hour day. 

Two Monitor Grain Cleaners from the plant of 
the Huntley Manufacturing Company, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., form part of the modern equipment of the 
structure. Each has a capacity for cleaning 5,000 
bushels an hour. A complete sweeper system made 
by The Day Company of Minneapolis collects the 
dust from sweepings on all the floors, delivering it 
to a dust collector, and then it is spouted to the 
ground floor of the elevator, where it is bagged. 

One big feature in the construction of the ele- 
vator is the fact that the so-called “back door’ is 
larger than the “front door.’ Grain can be shipped 
by rail or canal faster than it can be unloaded. 
This is an important item in any elevator for it 
prevents congestion. The big railroad storage yard 
with a capacity of 200 cars is on the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Two cars can be loaded at 
a time, and the equipment for loading the cars is 
so arranged that the man at the car has complete 
control over the operating machinery. He has con- 
trol of the flow of grain at the scale, so that if any 
emergency should arise he could immediately stop 
the flow of grain without waiting to signal to 
another man. The car house is served with two 
tracks with an adequate system for hauling empty 
cars into place and pulling the cars out after they 
have been loaded. 

Provision has been made for turning both lofter 
legs into the canal spout so that 30,000 bushels can 
be taken from the house an hour and loaded into 
canal boats for shipment to Hastern points by the 
Erie Barge Canal to Albany and New York or to 
other elevators in the harbor. 

Electric current furnished by the Cataract Power 
& Conduit Company, Niagara Falls, supplies the 
energy for the electric motors used in operating the 
house. Two Fairbanks-Morse Scales of the trussed 
lever type, each with a capacity of 2,000 bushels, 
and another 400-bushel scale, form the weighing 
equipment of the structure. The conveyors and 
spouting were made by The Webster Manufacturing 
Company of Tiffin, Ohio, and the grain cleaners 
previously referred to are from the plant of the 
Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver Creek. 

Unlike the new Superior Elevator recently com- 
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pleted in the Buffalo harbor, which has a pneu- 
matic tube system for handling messages to and 
fro throughout the elevator, the Connecting Ter- 
minal has a semaphore system. 

The structure has Heen so arranged that another 
marine tower can be added at any time and another 
car lofter leg can be installed so that when these 
are added the in-store capacity of the elevator will 
be 48,000 bushels an hour and the out-store capacity 
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will be 45,000 bushels an hour. The company also 
owns adjoining property so that additional storage 
tanks can be added at any time in the future when 


‘necessity warrants such a step. 


The new elevator is owned and operated by the 
Connecting Terminal Railroad Company, of which 
George D. Dixon of Philadelphia is president, James 
Carey Evans of Buffalo is vice president, and 
Charles F. Strasmer is superintendent. 


Getting to the Tvade Quickly 


The Necessity of Quick Action in Quoting Prices on Grain—Speed Not the Only Require- 
ment—The Attractive Card Gets the Business. 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


HEN a playwright wants to depict a scene 

\X/ of hustle, quick action and nervous energy, 

he usually shows the “city room” of a big 
daily newspaper. Of course, excitement is not con- 
stantly on tap in a newspaper office, but it is never- 
theless true that, especially on an afternoon paper 
of many editions, waste motions are ruled out, and 
time is used to the best advantage. 

But while the efforts of the news-gatherers to 
get ‘the latest’ into the edition which is about to 
go to press are more spectacular, and, to the unini- 
tiated, more interesting, the work of up-to-date 
grain concerns in publishing their corrected prices 
and getting them into the mail is just as good an 
example of system, good equipment and efficient 
management. 

It goes without saying that the grain business 
is no place for the man who loves a quiet and 
undisturbed existence. The successful dealer must 
be on his toes all the time, studying not only the 
market but his customers, and keeping up not only 
with price variations, but also with the variations 
in the demand from his trade. And, with it all, he 
must be constantly before the people from whom he 
buys and to whom he sells, quoting promptly and 
accurately on the lines which he handles, and thus 
getting their attention and interest—first. 

Making another newspaper comparison, it is just 
as necessary for the grain dealer in a terminal 
market, who is playing the game “two ways,” buy- 
ing from one direction and selling in another, to 
get his quotations into the hands of his connections 
early in the interim between one closing and the 
next day’s opening as it is for the newspaper to 
have its edition on the street before its rival. Just 
as the paper with big news to print can score the 
rn.ost effective “beats” by handling the mechanical 
part of the work effectively, and actually putting 


the papers into the hands of the newsboys first, 


so the grain dealer who is able to adapt market 
changes to his own business quickly and then beat 
competition in getting into the field with the 
changes, is bound to get results that could not be 
secured otherwise. 

Hence giving attention to the details of handling 
quotations to the trade, and working out a real 
system for operating the plan, -will undoubtedly 
produce dividends in the way of more numerous 
offers of grain, and better chances to make sales. 
The margin of profit in the grain business is neces- 
sarily small, and hence the successful dealer must 
have volume. That means, in turn, getting the 
business of a great many shippers and a corre- 
sponding number of buyers; and that can’t be done 
without attractive prices, properly presented. 

As a matter of fact, the work which the grain 
house does in this connection is its most effective 
and productive advertising. The publicity which 
is secured through other mediums is necessarily of 
the good-will variety, and while good-will is a most 
important factor in the business of every concern, 
the element of immediate contact is required in 
order to make use of that good-will. Consequently, 
the concern which not only cultivates the friend- 
ship of its connections by personal work, trade 
paper and other varieties of advertising, etc., but 
follows this up in an aggressive manner with an 


up-to-date system of publishing quotations, is using 
an ideal method of winning business. 

And, just as a salesman, who enters the office 
of a customer, needing a hair-cut and a shave and 
with shabby garments and unmanicured nails, will 
get short shrift and no consideration, the almost il- 
legible products of the duplicating machines of 
some grain concerns are similarly treated. These 
houses, which, so far as personnel is concerned, are 
beyond criticism, seem to think that “any old 
thing” will do in the way of a price quotation, and 
that since the price is the main thing, the form 
in which it appears does not need much attention. 
Hence crude devices of the vintage of ’82 are often 
used-for this work, with the result that more time 
is taken and less attractive work is gotten out. 
Naturally, the effect on the trade is less pro- 
pounced, and in many cases is absolutely negative. 

The concern which, because of lack of attention 
to this feature of business, fails to get as many in- 
quiries as it could easily develop otherwise is of 
course compelled to spend more money to stir up 
business. It finds it necessary to use the telephone 
freely, and to burn up money on the wire in at- 
tempting to locate the man who wants to buy and 
the dealer who wants to sell. Of course, every 
concern does this, and the more successful a house 
is, the more it is likely to spend for wire service. 
But the point which is being made here is that in 
the one case the expenditure is along the most 
lrofitable lines—getting in touch with definite 
prospects—while on the other the money is spent 
in the most expensive form of solicitation. The 
work of producing inquiries on which actual trades 
could be built should be delegated to the daily quo- 
tations, and if these are handled in the right way, 
the telephone and telegraph follow-up will be re- 
served for closing, instead of merely feeling out 
prospects. 

One might easily believe that as long as a grain 
dealer was getting out his prices on a sheet which 
could be read, with more or less effort, he had ac- 
complished all that could be asked of him. But 
there is an interesting psychological feature in- 
volved. A pretty girl is always good-looking, it is 
true; but when she makes an effort to be pleasing, 
she is going to attract a lot more attention than 
when she hides herself under heavy and unattrac- 
tive garments. A communication which contains 
important news regarding price changes may be 
read, and undoubtedly would be, if it were the only 
cne of the kind being received; but since the at- 
tention of the recipient is being attacked by many 
such messages, that which is garbed most attrac- 
tively will get first attention. 

And being attractively gotten up means also be- 
ing made easy to read and understand. One ex- 
ample of this is by using different colored inks for 
the different grains which are being handled. The 
dealer can see at a glance the items in which he is 
interested. Making one’s quotations as graphic as 
possible is thus one of the phases of the subject, 
and should be given as much attention as the prices 
themselves. 

A certain grain concern, which has long had the 
licn’s share of the business in its territory, at- 
iributes much of its success to the fact that it has 
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devoted special pains to the proper preparation and 
distribution of its daily quotations. Of course, it is 
alive in other respects, and has claims on its trade 
which would insure getting some business; but by 
being alert enough to get the jump on its compet- 
itors in the matter of quotations, it is able to em- 
phasize the good-will and prestige which it pos- 
sesses, 

It has a duplicating machine for this work, 
using one of the well-known makes which are on 
the market. The machine cost several hundred 
dollars, but in spite of the cost being much greater 
than that of an ordinary hand duplicator, it has 
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~ Government Crop Reporting and F orecasting 


The New System by Which the Government Collects Crop Information—Its Improvement 
Over the Old—50,000 Men Engaged in the Service 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


ernment crop reports since the present sys- 
tem was adopted just a year ago. The new 
plan is not a brand new conception, but is rather 
an improvement upon the plan formerly in vogue. 


\ MARKED change has taken place in the goy- 


UNITED STATES CROP 


proved a splendid investment. It prints from type, 
and the appearance of the postcards on which its 
quotations are sent out is clean and neat, being 
easily comparable to the best work of a ‘well-or- 
ganized printing-office. 

As soon as the market closes for the day, prices 
are corrected, and the “copy” turned in to the man 
who is in charge of this department. He “sets up” 
the type for the quotations that have to be changed, 
and after the forms have been made up in this way, 
the use of movable type enabling the changes to be 
made at small cost of time, the cards are run off. 
The convenience of this system has justified the 
use of an elaborate system of delivered prices, the 
territory in which the concern buys and sells being 
divided into small sections, and the prices being 
corrected for the stations on every line, so that 
those on the mailing-list can see just what the 
dealer is offering, without having to figure freight 
retes. 

The work is handled so rapidly and with such 
facility that the cards are in the postoffice within 
thirty minutes after the close of the market. The 
result is that nearby points get the quotations the 
same afternoon, and the most distant ones receive 
them on the first mail the next morning, which 
enables acceptances to be wired in before the open- 
ing of the market. By concentrating on this fea- 
ture, the company has come to be known as “the 
first in the field” to a large number of grain peo- 
ple, and its cards are consequently given more at- 
tention than the belated and less attractive pro- 
posals of other concerns in that section. 

Judging from the great results which have been 
secured from this work, it would pay the dealer 
who has been handling the distribution of his quo- 
tations in a perfunctory and stereotyped fashion to 
install modern equipment and cut off some of the 
time which is now lost in getting the quotations 
into the mail. The equipment can be used, of 
course, for other purposes, such as printing circu- 
lars, etc., but its main profit will be found in the 
work which has been described. 


REPORTING BOARD IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 


with the best old features retained. There 
however, one principal difference to be noted 
the new scheme for reporting on grain crop pros- 
pects. This that now the work of the 


is, 
in 


is 


news service with that which formerly supplied 
information and note the smaller number of com- 
plaints. 

Uncle Sam is never willing to get his information 
as to the grain crop from only one source, Instead 
he has had and will continue to have several sepa- 
rate and distinct agencies for gaining such knowl- 
edge, each operating independently of the others. 
Thus we have, reporting to Washington, county 
agents and township agents—to say nothing of mill 
and elevator proprietors—as well as the agents who 
cover large territory. The former classes of volun- 
teer reporters will continue their work just as they 
have done so satisfactorily in the past, but a great 
effort is being made to get fuller and better infor- 
mation as to grain crops from the field agents and 
traveling representatives of the Department. 

Before this new order of things came about there 
was in each state in the Union a state agent who 
had his own private staff of correspondents through- 
out his territory and who prepared and sent to 
Washington each month his own report and digest 
of the grain situation. These state agents did pretty 
well, but the trouble was that very few, if any, of 
them were paid enough for their work to devote 
their entire time to it. In some small states the 
state agents received only about $300 per year and 
even in the big grain-growing states the compensa- 
tion did not exceed $1,000 a year, whereas the aver- 
age for all the states was probably not more than 
$500 to $600 per year. 

As another means of getting a line on the present 
and future of the grain crop the Government had 
special field agents who devoted their entire time to 
the work and traveled constantly to make personal 
observations as to grain conditions. But here the 
trouble was that there was a total of only 17 of these 
specials—not enough to go round among the states— 
and so each special agent had to cover a group of 


CLERKS AT THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, WASHINGTON, TABULATING THE RETURNS FROM 50,000 
CROP REPORTERS 


the Department of 
Agriculture and that of the _ special field 
agents of the Department is combined and is 
carried on by a new corps of state agents whu devote 
their entire time to keeping tab on the status of 
the crops in their respective states. To appreciate 
how this change of plan enables the Agricultural 
Department to get more accurate information as to 


the crop outlet it is necessary to contrast the new crop 


former state agents of 


several states. In many instances this was a wider 
range of territory than one man could do justice to 
in the matter of personal observation. 
Administrative officials at Washington have long 
puzzled over the problem of improving this section 
of what seemed otherwise perfect crop reporting 
machinery and finally they worked out the solution 
which last year was put into practice. The old 
corps of state agents and special field agents have 
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been wiped out and in their place we have a new 
corps of state agents, but it is just as though each 
state agent was, in reality, a special field agent, de- 
tailed to one specific state. In other words, under 
the new plan each state agent devotes his entire 
time to the work and will receive a salary of from 
$1,600 to $2,200 per year which will well justify him 
in devoting all his efforts to probing crop conditions 
and prospects. Under the new plan the state agents 
will travel over the grain-growing areas to get first- 
hand pointers on the situation to a much greater ex- 
tent than did the former state agents, but each 
state agent will maintain, just as did his predeces- 
sor, a state-wide corps of confidential correspondents 
who will keep him advised as to minute changes in 
crop conditions in their various localities. 

But, as has been said, just because Uncle Sam is 
increasing the efficiency of his general reporters on 
grain crop conditions he has no intention of abandon- 
ing his other sources of information which enable a 
comparison of estimates that goes far to prevent 
wild errors. Therefore the army of county corre 
spondents and township correspondents continues, as 
in the past, to send to Washington their confidential 
views on crop conditions without any regard to what 
the state agents are doing and saying. There are in 
the service of the Department of Agriculture some 
30,000 township agents and more than 2,800 county 


SELTING THE TYPE. FOR? THE) Ulsi GOVERN: 
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agents. These men might be said to constitute the 
privates in Uncle Sam’s'great crop reporting army, 
but even at that this does not represent the full 
strength of the organization because there are thou- 
sands of grain men, mill men and elevator men who 
give information at irregular intervals when called 
upon and there are upward of 14,000 correspondents 
who merely “tip off’ the various state agents in- 
stead of reporting to Washington. So that, all told, 
each monthly crop report and forecast which is is- 
sued at Washington represents the combined effort 
of close to 50,000 men. 

The present changes in the machinery for garner- 
ing data as to grain crops will, of course, have no 
effect upon the special investigations of particular 
interest to the grain trade which are conducted by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture from time to time and for the facts of which 
grain buyers, elevator managers, etc., are interro- 
gated. Indeed, if anything, the Department is show- 
ing a disposition to go more extensively intc these 
special investigations of incidental subjects that 
have direct or indirect influence upon grain market 
conditions and prices. As evidence of this there 
may be cited the recent investigation to ascertain 
the average quantity of various seeds usually sown 
or planted per acre—statistics of no little signifi- 
cance to all firms and individuals concerned in the 
seed trade. Mill and elevator owners and grain 
buyers are also the principal dependency of the Goy- 
ernment for reliable information on such subjects 
as yield of wheat per acre; prices paid; and the ag- 
gregate receipts of grain monthly from farmers. 
The Department has a special list of 7,391 mill and 
elevator owners and managers who are willing to 
supply information upon request and none of these 
volunteers are called on less than four times a year 
to give Uncle Sam the benefit of their inside infor- 
mation and judgment. 

Interesting indeed is the manner in which the in- 
formation gleaned by some 50,000 crop observers 
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and forecasters is transmitted to Washington and 
amalgamated into the “General Review of Crop Condi- 
tions’ which is dated on the first of each month and 
is usually issued on the 6th, 7th or 8th of the month. 
All reports are made out on special schedules pre- 
pared for the purpose and sent out to the yarious 
correspondents about a month in advance. The 


township and county correspondents invariably mail 
their reports in franked envelopes furnished to 
them for that purpose, but the state correspondents, 


SENDING OUT UNCLE SAM’S MONTHLY CROP 
REPORTS AND FORECASTS 


or statistical aids as they are sometimes called, keep 
their reports open until the latest possible minute 
and, consequently, they must be transmitted by spe- 
cial delivery or by telegraph, according to the dis- 
tance from Washington. Reports from all the great 
grain-growing states beyond the Mississippi are 
always sent by telegraph and the figures in these 
telegrams are written in code so as to insure secrecy. 

Indeed, the most elaborate precautions are taken 
to insure absolute secrecy as to the contents of all 
crop reports and forecasts until they are made pub- 
lic. These precautions are taken to prevent advance 
information reaching grain speculators, etec., and 
special safeguards are thrown around the govern- 


. MURRAY, STATISTICIAN, REMOVING SECRET 
REPORTS FROM SAFE FOR TABULATION 


mental information as to what are known (in gov- 
ernmental circles) as ‘‘speculative crops’”—namely 
corn, wheat, oats and cotton, whereas the reports 
covering other grains are taken in hand as received, 
by statistical clerks at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. All reports upon the four speculative crops 
must be transmitted to Washington in separate en- 
velopes of special code telegrams and these reports 
are taken, unopened, direct to the private office of 
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the Secretary of Agriculture, where they are de 
posited, under lock and key, in an iron box. 

Here, the accumulated reports repose until the 
morning of the day on which the monthly crop re- 
port and forecast is to be issued. Then they are 
turned over to the Crop Reporting Board of five 
members which goes into executive session behind 
locked doors. No person is permitted, on any pre- 
tense, to enter or leave the board room until the 
group of experts have opened and considered the 
various reports, cast up the totals, and arrived at 
the general situation throughout the country in ac- 
cordance with the law of averages. Locked in the 
room with members of the Crop Reporting Board 


-are-the operators of a. printing or duplicating outfit 


who set up in type the figures and percentages as 
deductions are arrived at, and thus it happens that 
when the doors of the council chamber are thrown 
open—usually about 2:15 o’clock in the afternoon, 
there are complete printed copies of the review and 
forecast in readiness to be handed out to press cor- 
respondents and others who are waiting to send the 
verdict broadcast by telegraph. Later the ‘ietailed 
report in the form of a printed bulletin known as 
“The Agricultural Outlook” is mailed to some 
200,000 addresses, including those of the various cor- 
respondents who co-operated in the big undertaking. 
Any person can have this monthly report for the 


PRINTING THE FIRST COPIES OF REPORT IN THE 
LOCKED BOARD ROOM 


asking and, as a probable indicator of future busi- 
ness, it is consulted by many manufacturers ot 
elevator and mill machinery and supplies, railroad 
and other transportation interests, and in fact men 
in all lines of business. 


TESTING WAGON SCALES 


By EUGENE MOTCHMAN®* 

In former years railroad track scales were in- 
variably tested with a ton of test weights and 
always found correct when at least doubtful. It, 
therefore, follows, if wagon scales receive the same 
shake up as track scales had before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, better installations will ap- 
pear, this also refers to hopper and other scales, 
such as official sealers are called upon to verify. 

As everybody knows now, the sickness with track 
scales was general weakness and debility, for which 
no remedy existed. The cure, however, is fairly ad- 
vancing. In a few more years no deficient scales 
will be found. All track scales are replaced by 
stronger and better structures more than twice as 
heavy, regardless of cost in proportion to former 
prices, meeting state building laws and good bridge 
engineering methods. There is no question now 
like “will it be strong enough?’ It is beyond a 
doubt within a preestablished factor of safety be- 
fore it is manufactured, and when erected in many 
cases does not need to be tested by a test car, and 
furthermore stays correct for many a month without 
adjustments. 

A scale on a public highway may be exposed to 
auto trueks or traction engines carrying perhaps 
four times the load, inviting thereby a breakdown 
of scale or accident. Such overloading often causes 
the start of a fracture which later invariably proves 
fatal. Herein also is usually found the cause of 
wrong weighing scales, parts are stretched and 


*With The Standard Secale & Supply Company, 
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pinch upon mate pieces, preventing free oscillation, 
which prior to the accident existed. 

It will be seen that there is a necessity of inspect- 
ing installations and to establish limits not alone 
to the platform but also in the scales proper. In 
this line of scales undoubtedly the same calamity 
exists as with track scales and should be removed. 
This of course will raise the price of scales, yet the 
benefits would soon overbalance the greater cost in 
the same manner as experienced with modern track 
scales. 

A higher and more expensive wagon or auto truck 
scale will and should receive better attention than 
heretofore granted the wagon scale. If the first 
requirement, strength, is met in all details the 
wear by pressure will be in proportion to the load 
and to make the scale weatherproof will not be op- 
posed so much as at present. When a properly de- 
signed and calculated scale is erected in a building 
upon unyielding foundation with sufficient platform 
for all traffic the sealer of weights and measures 
will not need to come around every four months, 
because he will only confirm the first test with the 
verdict, “once right, always right.” 

The life of a scale is limited, like everything else. 
The strong ones will survive the weaker. Strong 
men need less medical attention than the other 


HEADS OF HARD WHEATS OF 


grade and the city sealer has not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to see the good behavior of modern track 
scales inculcated into coal yards scales or in farm- 
ers’ hay scales. All purchasers will spend as little 
money as possible and there is no law that forces 
the desirable properties, yet the great loss in wrong 
weight and the great expense of ever inspecting in- 
ferior scales without improving the character can- 
not be considered good economic policy to the com- 
monwealth, the consumers, nor the proprietor of 
scales, and still less to the manufacturer or scales. 

Patent privileges and widespread sales organiza- 
tion have prevented creation of Congressional legis- 
lation and stifled fair competition. By unfair com- 
petition the existing deplorable status was reached 
and can only be removed by additional laws and in- 
spection of installations in regard to strength. 
There are few sealers and fewer purchasers who can 
indicate difference between two-ton and ten-ton 
scales. The hardware dealer or salesman has only 
the greater profit in view and under such pressure 
the country is filled up with deficient wagon scales, 
which become no better by the present methods 
until forced out by new laws. 

THE Texas State Insurance Commission has ad- 
vised all fire insurance companies and their agents 
in Texas that the insurance rates applied on grain 
in elevators shall apply on grain when such is 
stored in cotton warehouses. 
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The Struggle of Hard Wheat 


The Fight to Overcome Prejudice in Favor of Soft Wheat—How the Hard Varieties Were 
Introduced into America—The Change from the ‘‘Despised”’ to 
the “Preferred’’ Class 


ITH the gradual extension of hard wheats 
.¢ in this country and their growth in popu- 

larity, we have come more and more to ac- 
knowledge our obligations to Russia, from which our 
first seed for most of the varieties came. Not until 
the purifier and roller process were introduced in 
the mills of this country did the hard wheats have 
any chance to show their good qualities, tut for 
many years after the farmers had recognized their 
worth, from the agricultural standpoint, millers and 
grain dealers discounted the hard wheats severely. 
Every variety has had a long and uphill struggle, 
but now even Durum has come into its own. 

The introduction of the hard wheats into this 
country came about through the necessity of finding 
for farmers a profitable crop for the semi-arid and 
cold regions of our Western and Northern plains. 

HARD SPRING WHEAT. 

The first of the foreign hard wheats to be intro- 

duced were Spring wheats, fife and bluestem being 


STATES 
1, Fife; 2, Bluestem (Spring); 3, Turkey (Winter); 4, Durum. 


THE UNITED 


the chief varieties. They were introduced more than 
60 years ago, and are believed to have come from 
the Northern Volga district in Russia. According 
to the Canadian Agriculturalist of 1861, the seed 
came from Danzig, aithough this was probably Rus- 
sian wheat. The account is as follows: 

About the year 1842, Mr. David Fife, of the township 
of Otonabee, Canada West, now Ontario, procured, 
through a friend in Glasgow, Scotland, a quantity of 
wheat which had been obtained from a cargo direct 
from Danzig. As it came to hand just before Spring 
seed time, and not knowing whether it was a Fall or 
Spring variety, Mr. Fife concluded to sow a part of it 
that Spring and wait for the result. It proved to be 
a Fall wheat, as it never ripened, except three ears, 
which grew apparently from a single grain. These were 
preserved, and although sown the next year under un- 
favorable circumstances, being quite late and in a 
shady place, it proved at harvest to be entirely free 
from rust, when all wheat in the neighborhood was 
badly rusted. The produce of this was carefully pre- 
served and from it sprung the variety of wheat known 
over Canada and the Northern States by the different 
names of Fife, Scotch, and Glasgow. 

However satisfactory the wheat was in growth, its 


unpopularity on the market discounted it, for it 
brought from 10 to 15 cents less than soft Spring 
and 20 to 25 cents less than soft Winter wheat on 
all the markets. For many years it was not even 
recognized as a grade, all Spring wheat being classed 
together. In 1862 the grade of Amber Iowa, a 
Spring wheat, was recognized and a little later Nos. 
1 and 2 Northwestern Spring and Nos. 1 and 2 
Spring were adopted, and on September 1, 1877, the 


former were changed to Nos. 1 and 2 hard Spring. 
Soon afterward the grade No. 1 Northern 
adopted as the standard milling and contract grade 
of hard Spring wheat. 
milling gradually reversed the position of these “de- 
spised” wheats and on December 30, 1911, No. 1 
Northern sold at $1.05@s1.10, while No. 2 red Win- 
ter (contract soft Winter grade) sold at 914%@98% 


was 


THRESHING TURKEY WHEAT 


IN RUSSIA 


Molachna District, Northern Taurida. 


cents. According to the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 
The grades Nos. 1 and 2 hard Spring were adopted by 


the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce August 16 
1882, and sold at 5 cents above corresponding grades 
of ordinary Spring called ‘‘regular.’’” In 1885, the 


grades Nos. 1 and 2 Northern were established, and No. 
1 northern became thereafter the standard milling and 
contract grade. No. 1 hard, howeyer, was retained as 
a grade for the best Fife wheat, though in recent years 


there is very little wheat to which this grade may 
properly be applied. About 7 years ago two more 
grades, Nos.-3 and 4 Northern, were added. 


The rapid settlement of the Northwestern states 
from 1878 onward, and the transfer of the center of 
the milling industry from Rochester, N. Y., to Min- 
tieapolis, contributed to the great increase in produc- 
tion of hard Spring wheat and its area has been ex- 
tended from Minnesota and the Dakotas to include 
part of Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
eastern Montana. 
HARD WINTER WHEAT 

The hard Winter wheats consist of Turkey and 
Kharkof, the former introduced from the region 
north and east of the Black Sea in Russia, and the 


DURUM WHEAT BROUGHT 


TO 
KIRGHIZ FARMERS AT URALSK, RUSSIA 
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latter from the Kharkov Government, where there is 
great drought and piercing cold Winter winds. The 
native climate for these wheats is somewhat harder 
than that in which they are grown in this country, 
and the soil is very similar. 

The hard Winter wheats were introduced and cul- 
tivated largely by the Russian Mennonites, who 
originally came from Prussia to southern Russia, 
where they learned to grow wheat, and then came 
to this country, settling in the great central plains 
of Kansas, and a few in Illinois and elsewhere. 
From Kansas principally the growth of these varie- 
ties has spread and it is with that state that it is 
most closely associated. The first settlement of 
Russian Mennonites in Kansas was made in 1873. 
They cultivated the crop in the way in which they 
had been accustomed in Russia, and which, 25 years 


The improved methods of—— 
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later, was recognized to be the best way by our ex- 
periment stations. They plowed deep right after 
harvest and cultivated at least three times before 
seeding. 

The early opposition to Turkey and Kharkov 
wheats and their gradual rise in popularity can be 
seen in the relative change in price of hard and soft 
wheats through the years. Again quoting the Agri- 
cultural Yearbook: 

In 1875-76 the following grades were recognized at 
Kansas City: Nos. 1, 2, and 3 red Winter, Nos. 2 and 
3 white Winter, and Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Spring. Decem- 
ber 1, 1879, No. 2 red Winter sold for cash at $1.17, and 
No. 2 Spring at $1. 

During 1880 the grades Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 hard Winter 
were first mentioned. In August, 1886, soft Winter 
wheat still sold higher than red Winter. June 30, 1891, 
the of hard Winter were first included in the 
inspection report. Prices on September 3, 1892, were 
as follows: No. 2 soft Winter, 70 to 71 cents; No. 2 
hard Winter, 653%, to 66% cents; and No. 2 Spring, 
65 cents, showin~ nard Winter still selling lower-than 
soft Winter, though there was now a large quantity of 
Turkey wheat grown. Out of a total of 70,218 cars re- 
ceived that year, 54,108 were hard Winter wheat. Even 
16 years later, in 1908, hard Winter still sold at a dis- 
count, the price difference being from 3 to 7 cents on 
September 1 and from 1% to 2 cents on December 1. 
In May, June and July, 1910, it sold a little higher 
than red Winter for the first time, but quickly fell 
again until April, 1911, and then again cxceeded red 
Winter to July 1, 1912. For December 15 to 21, in- 
clusive, 1914, No. 2 hard Winter ranged from $1.12 to 
$1.17%, as against $1.11% to $1.17% for No. 2 read 
Winter. 


grades 


DURUM WHEAT 

The history of Durum wheat is the same in its 
general outlines as that of the other hard wheats. 
The high premium which Durum commanded this 
year, on account of the foreign demand from the 
macaroni countries, has brought it prominently be- 
fore the trade and made its history more familiar. 

Its introduction into this country followed a de- 
sire for a drought and rust resistant wheat, and in 
these characteristics Durum stands at the head of 
the list. Its extreme hardness and the dark color 
of the flour, due to the presence of a large quantity 
of gluten, has kept it from any wide popularity with 
millers. It leads all other wheats, however, in its 
adaptability for the manufacture of alimentary 
pastes, and as the consumption of macaroni and 
spaghetti increases it finds a larger domestic 
market, as well as a constant demand from abroad. 

In 1903 the Durum wheat crop reached 19,000,000 
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$30,000,000. During that year Durum was easily 
absorbed at one cent under No. 1 Northern. By 
1910 English and continental millers were using 
our Durum for bread flour as well as for paste and 
its use in bread making has constantly ine*eased, 
in spite of the dark color of the loaf. At Minneap- 
olis the comparative receipts and prices of hard 


Spring and Durum wheats over a series of years iS 


shown in the following table: 

Receipts of hard Spring and Durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1906-1913, with the price per bushel 
for each on December 1. 

Price per bushel. 


Receipts. Hard 
dard Spring. Durum. Spring. Durum, 
Year Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Cents. 
L906- © Soe eee 66,789,110 6,950,950 78% 638% 
POOT. seen tas cnvaprere 66,382,470 8,656,410 106 8444 
LOO erae ene oni 62,847,180 8,094,060 110% 89% 
LO O90 isc crrescetevarcre earns 63,211,410 8,996,950 106 87% 
JETRO GRigGa cere tea 71,619,960 12,929,790 106 88 
nh Peer eeeirrorstc.0 76,879,960 4,818,590 102% 99 
AQ 2. | a9 ces mete atee b 101,213,460 5,140,010 82% 79% 
ODS). picts acai sere ae 98,903,080 5,284,480 8516 80% 


The Yearbook estimates the production of hard 
wheat in this country as follows: 


It is impossible to determine accurately the total 
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bushels. In the report of the Duluth Board of Trade 
for that year the following appeared in respect to 
Durum: 

This variety of wheat, new, yet not new, made this 
year its first appearance in this market in any consid- 
erable quantity—the receipts 1,149,263 bushels. 
Prices range from 60 to 70 cents per bushel for No. 1. 
Opinions differ as to its future positiqgn in the grain 
market. * * * Millers do not seem to be very pro- 
fuse in its praise. 

For some years following 1903 the price of Durum 
was from 10 to 20 cents a bushel under that of No. 
1 Northern. In 1907 the value of the 


being 
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CUPOLA OF THE WEST SHORE ELEVATOR 


production of hard wheat, but it can be roughly esti- 
mated. The three Northwestern states produce about 
180,000,000 bushels, including Durum, each year. Other 
Spring-wheat states produce about 15,000,000 bushels 
more of hard wheat, making 205,000,000 bushels of hard 
Spring and Durum. Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
grow about 136,000,000 bushels, of which probably 120,- 
000,000 are hard Winter. This added gives 325,000,000 
bushels. Other Winter-wheat states, such as Iowa, 
Montana, etec., will furnish about 25,000,000 more, mak- 
ing in all 350,000,000 bushels as the approximate aver- 
age annual hard-wheat production in this country. 
This is about half of the average total wheat produc- 
tion. 


THE WEST SHORE ELEVATOR, WEEHAWKEN, N. J., 
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ELEVATOR DAMAGED BY DUST EX- 
PLOSION 


Daniel Webster once said if there was anything 
the Almighty didn’t know, it was what would be 
the decision of a jury. If the learned expounder 
of the Constitution had lived at the present time 
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he might have included as among things unknow- 
able the causes of dust explosions. There are only 
hypotheses to account for these disorders which 
attack the elevator like a cancer assails the human 
body. Their origin is unknown and their results 
fatal. To those who must have a cause for every- 
thing, it could be recommended, perhaps without 
error, that they credit all such disasters to a dis- 
pensation of Providence. 

The accompanying illustrations show the results 
of an explosion in a shipping bin on July 15 in the 
West Shore Elevator Pier 7, owned by the New 
York Central Railroad, at Weehawken, N. J. Grain 
was being moved out of the bin at the time. The 
floor was blown up over the bins and the side 
walls thrown out aS shown. The elevator was of 
concrete and steel, with concrete floors, and attests 
the value of this type of construction. There were 
evidences of fire in the cupola, shown by fire 
flashes, and a wooden house would no doubt have 
burned. There was no damage done to the ma- 
chinery and no one was hurt. 

John M. Witherspoon, of Chicago, was the de- 
signer and builder of the elevator, which was com- 
pleted in 1906. 


GERMAN OPERATIONS IN ITALY 


Up to the time of Italy’s participation in the war 
a number of German and Austrian firms had estab- 
lished agents in Italy, says the Millers’ Gazette, or 
operated the business there personally under an 
Italian name. While Italy bought large quan- 
tities of grain on its own account, a great deal ot 
the increased imports were taken by these outsid- 
ers and eventually tound their way to Germany and 
Austria. During the first five months of the year 
Italy imported irom Argentine 414,960 tons of 
wheat, 56,155 tons of corn and 87,250 tons of oats. 
as against the respective amounts for the same 
period of the year before of 9,630, 12,098 and 15,163 
tons. During the five months this year Argentine 
shipped 848,668 tons of wheat, 504,675 tons of corn 
and 163,258 tons of oats “for orders,’ the destina- 
tion not being revealed to the export statisticians. 
Undoubtedly a large amount of this “for orders” 
grain reached German operators in Italy. When 
war was declared the Italian government decreed 
that all contracts involving reception of goods, con- 
sidered to be onerous, are canceled by reason of 
force majeure. The German agents of course had 
to repudiate their contracts, and while the wheat 
shipments were disposed of by the Argentine ship- 
pers a lower price than the original was accepted 
on the final sale. 
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Annual Convention of Michigan Dealers 


Meeting at Jackson Shows Great Progress Being Made by Association—Freight Rates 
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Association towards perfection of organization 

and securing the interest and support of deal- 
ers throughout the state has been rapid and com- 
plete. This has been no doubt partly due to the offi- 
cers who have inspired the members with their 
own energy and enthusiasm, as well as an awaken- 
ing to the needs of an association and the conscious- 
ness of the benefits which mutual helpfulness 
brings. The annual meeting held at Jackson on 
August 5, therefore, brought out an excellent attend- 
ance and sessions were held which will return good 
dividends on the time and interest taken in this 
convention. 

The city of Jackson is known as one of the most 
hospitable in the state, but in order to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, City Attorney L. B. Trumbull, in 
the absence of Mayor Sparks, presented keys war- 
ranted to unlock all hearts in the corporation limits. 
He praised Jackson, its schools and public institu- 
tions, and the success it enjoyed as the fourth 
largest city in the United States to have a commis- 
sion-manager form of government. 

No denial was made to Mr. Trumbull by E. L. 
Wellman, who responded. In fact, he went the city 
attorney one better in praise of the character of 
Jackson’s citizens and their enterprise, so plainly 
visible to every visitor. He said the grain and hay 
men of the state were all glad they had come to 
Jackson and he knew they would want to come 
again. 

Secretary J. C. Graham read the minutes of the 


last meeting, which were approved. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
President F. L. Young, of Lansing, then read his 


annual address as follows: 

First, I desire to call your attention in a general way 
to a few features in connection with this work of ours. 
The quality of the hay of this state is universally rec- 
ognized as the equal of any and the superior of most. 
Geographically we are nicely located, not being re- 
stricted to any one market, but rather the markets to 
the South, North, West and East are all available for 
our use. The hay crop is exceeded in value by only 
one, namely, King Corn. This year we will probably 
harvest more than 80,000,000 tons of hay. We have, 
in our state, approximately 800 persons who derive all 
or a portion of their income from this industry. This, 
therefore, is a factor in the business world. As ship- 
pers we occupy a prominent position with large re- 
sponsibilities. We must do our part in the world’s 
progress. We should mold public sentiment and help 
solve the great moral and economic questions of the 
day, and not alone help meet today’s conditions, but 
we should insist on present conditions being better 
than they have been, and right now you and I should 
initiate business principles which will be of real value 
to those who follow in our footsteps. 

In my judgment, as shippers, we have received no 
better value for the effort or the money expended than 
when used in an honest effort in learning to know our 
fellow competitior. Personally, I am more and more con- 
vinced that in no way we expend our time with a rea- 
sonable hope for large dividends better than in this 
manner. One dollar judiciously spent at home to im- 
prove local conditions is worth ten when sent away 
from home to sell your hay for big prices. At this 
season I believe this to be particularly true. 

BUYERS SHOULD BE CAUTIOUS 

Conditions today are unusual. <A large crop of un- 
certain quality has been or will be harvested. A cer- 
tain percentage has gone into the barns in poor con- 
dition. This season as never before the buyer, when 
making his purchases, should surround himself by every 
precaution. It is going to be the exception rather than 
the rule when any one farmer markets an evenly 
graded car of hay. The chances all favor there being 
four or five grades rather than one. This season, he 
who ships uniformly graded cars will receive larger 
pay for the additional work required than perhaps at 
any previous time. Personal knowledge as to what 
each car actually contains will command strong pre- 
miums. The tendency at the present time with nearly 
all hay shippers is to give the farmers the benefit of 
the doubt. Only too often he tells us what his hay 
will grade, together with what it is worth, and we ac- 
cept his statement without discount in both particu- 
lars. ; 

Personally I should much like to believe that August 
7, 1915, Saturday of this week, for all of us would be 
thought of as decision day. By this I mean I should 
like to see you dedicate your time on this one day to 
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the purpose of becoming acquainted with yourself, for 
we should first of all be fair to ourselves. Decide in 
your own mind whether the methods you have been 
using are what they should be and can be. If not, re- 
solve that any of the abuses that may have crept 
into the business during your time or any bad methods 
that may have been handed down by another, you will 
cause to be stopped, for our business is an honorable 
work and we are entitled. to the very best. Here, as 
perhaps in no other field of endeavor, representing the 
same degree of energy, capital, technical knowledge and 
character combined, in order to obtain success, is man 
absolutely the architect of his own fortune. 


The Problem of Securing Fair Returns. 
Therefore, first of all decide that inasmuch as you 
are engaged in this particular work, that it is your 


privilege to earn a comfortable living for you and yours, 
and that you will be satisfied with a reasonable profit 
margin, that you, however, desire to surround your- 
selves with conditions that will provide a fair return 


PRESIDENT E. L. WELLMAN 
Grand Rapids. 


for your labor with a reasonable hazard taken. Were 
we able, as shippers, to have the buyer accept our 
weight and grade at the loading point then we would 
be justified 1n continuing the policies most of us have 
been following. The tendency of the times now, as 
perhaps never before, is to safeguard business all pos- 
sible. Do away with the leaks. Only expect a rea- 
sonable profit margin on each shipment, but so con- 
duct your business that you are reasonably sure of this. 
Unsatisfactory Weather Conditions Delay Movement. 

Continued unsatisfactory weather conditions have 
been prevailing throughout the entire section where 
hay is usually shipped from. The result is a delay in 
the movement of the new hay to the market, and as 
a result, old hay is bringing exorbitant prices. . The 
natural tendency will be for the shipper to offer more 
for the hay than it is worth. Our ideas of values will 
be influenced by today’s prices. Today, when the prices 
for any farm product have once been established, it is 
exceedingly difficult to change the grower’s opinion as 
to the real value of this particular product. I am con- 
vinced that your experience has caused you to reach 
this same conclusion. 

Therefore, be extremely cautious in establishing your 
prices at the beginning of your season’s work. At the 
present time there are entire sections where the price 
has already been established on the new crop, far in 
excess of the real value of this particular product, ex- 
cept when the same can be placed on the market at 
once, and this one condition will represent a loss to 
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those shippers located in this particular section of 
thousands of dollars profit they are entitled to. 

In conclusion, if this convention accomplishes two 


things it will, in my judgment, have served the purpose 
for which it was called. First to cause us shippers on 
our return home to get better acquainted with our fel- 
low competitors, to know him as he actually is, to go 
to him with open mind, without any preconceived no- 
tions as to what he stands for, absolutely for getting 


anything of a detrimental nature that may have oc- 
curred during the past, keeping prominently in mind 
that he like ourselves is desirous of being fair, and 


that he like ourselves is in business for the legitimate 
profit, and that so far as we are concerned we are will- 
ing that he have the same. 

Second, that if the methods that we have employed 
are different than we ourselves, believe they should be, 
that in view of the present unusual conditions this sea- 
son, we no longer are justified in assuming the risks 
we have taken during the past, and that regardless of 
what action our competitor may take, 
will only handle the business in such a 
believe ourselves justified in doing. 

I predict for this Association a prosperous future and 
believe we will continue to do efficient 
membership, and personally, I pledge the 
qualified support. 

CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

The chair then appointed the following commit- 

tees: 


we individually 


manner as we 


to our 
my un- 


service 
same 


Aupitinc—W. §. Biles, W. A. Bunting, W. A. 
Cutler. 

NoMiINnatTiIna—Chas. Noyes, Will Connors, F. C. 
Nowlin. 


ResoLtutions—Harry Northway, C. B. Smith, W. C. 
Sturgis. 

WORK OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, presented the work of that 
organization in a very forceful manner, at the same 
time calling attention to the need of a strong na- 
tional body to cope with questions constantly arising 
bearing on the interests of the grain trade, and 
expressed the hope that the Michigan association 
would affiliate with the national organization. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Albert Todd of Owosso, treasurer, made his report. 
It showed receipts from previous annual meeting to 
the present, $799.57. Disbursement, $696.96, with 
a balance now in the treasury of $105.49. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Secretary J. C. Graham of Jackson then gave his 
report. He reviewed the work of the year and urged 
members to have confidence in each other, at the 
same time being worthy of it. In regard to the Asso- 
ciation, he said: 

“It is going to be just what you make it. I have 
had letters from men saying, ‘Your association can’t 
do me any good.’ We don’t want that man as a 
member because he will look for you to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for him. He doesn’t consider 
that he has any responsibility with the other mem- 
bers. The organization in his mind is similar to 
Sears-Roebuck. The officers must save him some 
money without any effort on his part. One way to 
educate that man is to make him an officer or 
director. 

“Use your secretary’s office as a clearing house. 
If conditions are not right, put it up to the officers 
and directors through the secretary, and if you elect 
men who have an honest desire to work out these 
problems they will find a way to straighten the sit- 
uation out.” 

FREIGHT RATES 

EK. C. Nettles, freight traffic manager of the 
Postum Cereal Company, Jackson, Mich., spoke on 
“Freight Rates.” He told of the injustice done 
Michigan manufacturers in the matter of rates, inas- 
much as all classifications and charges were made 
at a time when towns like Jackson were on branch 
lines. Railroads seemed to have forgotten that 
they were now on main or trunk lines, and entitled 
to the same rate as towns in Ohio similarly situated. 
Three suits had been instituted with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking for a more equitable 
adjustment. He recommended that all shippers who 
found their rate unjust should take the matter 
before the Commission. 

SHORT WEIGHTS 

H. G. Morgan of Pittsburgh discussed the subject 
of “Short Weights.” After stating the existence of 
this abuse, he gave a remedy in the following: 

Years ago it was suggested to me by D. S. Miller of 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio, that the only way to make hay 
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weigh out was to weigh the bales carefully to the 
pound and mark each bale one pound back. This one 
pound would hardly pay, for the wire weighs barely a 
pound, so there would be enough margin to this weight 
for a come back. I believe this should be talked up by 
the dealers at shipping points to the balers and they 
should insist upon it. I have known cases where deal- 
ers did actually take an interest in the weights at the 
barn and have, however, suggested to the balers that 
they want the hay to weigh out at the other end of 


the line. They have used this rule and the hay has 
actually been found to be correct when weighed at 
the unloading point. I will go further and say that 


in my judgment there should be two standards to this 
come back. Hay bales in August will actually lose 5 
per cent in the 15 days it takes to get it from the 
barn to the consumer in a distant city. I further be- 
lieve that the shrinkage in September and three fol- 
lowing months would show a net shrinkage of 2 per 
cent and after the first of the year 1 per cent or one 
pound to the bale will generally cover the actual loss 
of handling and evaporation from the barn to the con- 
sumer in a distant point. 

Now, I fear you will think I am talking on a one- 
sided matter. I want to assure you that I am not. 
There is no evil in the business today as great as this 
short weight evil which favors the honest farmer at 
the barn. No amount of correspondence will correct 
this abuse. The farmer would not care if the bale 
Was marked one pound back, for hay is cheaper at the 
barn than it is at any subsequent stopping place. I 
have an old friend in this Association who bought a 
hay barn when stopovers were allowed and I. found 
him in great perturbation one evening when I visited 
him at his home. He was reading a letter from the 
man who had loaded some hay for him which my friend 
had weighed at his barn and found to be from six to 
eight pounds short to the bale and he calmly admitted 
that he began to see the unenviable position of the 
receiver in the city. Why, he said, I am right where 
you stand as a rule. I have to weigh this hay so it 
will weigh out in Boston, New York, etc., and this 
man wants me to accept his tag weights and how am 
I going to please them both. There is the meat of the 
whole matter. Can the hay trade be run smoothly with 
these immense differences between the farmer and the 
dealer occurring all the time? The National Hay As- 
sociation uses a large percentage of its time for de- 
liberation in discussing the grades of hay each year. 
I think, though, the time has arrived, if the dealers in 
the Western centers and the receivers in the Eastern 
cities are to agree and thrive, when we must give the 
weight question more thought than perhaps we could 
give to anything else. I think we should now began a 
campaign of weight correction and that we should never 
let up. Each state should have a Bureau of Weights 
under the supervision of the hay association and there 
should be time given each year in which a chief in- 
spector of each state and his assistants should have 
time to visit every baler within the confines of their 
state. This might seem momentous on the face of it, 
but since there are large areas in all states that ship 
no hay, it would not be an insurmountable task for 
such a chief weighmaster and his assistants to sys- 
tematize and visit his state: to drop around when the 
balers are working and pass upon the scale. He should 
have the right to condemn any bad scale and recommend 
any good standard scale that would not get out of 
order. 

Gentlemen, I realize that I have started something 
here and I want every track buyer and every dealer in 
good old baled hay to make his voice heard either here 
or later in a campaign for honest tag weights. 


J. Vining Taylor, secretary of the National Hay 
Association, presented the subject of “Business Or- 
ganizations or Associations” in a very interesting 
paper, declaring that the work of most business 
organizations is now carried along on three lines: 
First, toward bettering the conditions of a trade or 
industry; second, toward protecting it from hostile 
or ill-advised legislation or regulation; third, toward 
developing a code of business ethics. He applied all 
these conditions to the National Hay Association, 
reviewing its work during recent years. He also 
discussed the duties of officers of successful asso- 
ciations and the benefits derived by each member. 

W. A. Cutler of Adrian, in discussing the value of 
the Association to its members, recommended that 
dealers keep in touch with each other. Call your 
neighbors over the phone, he said, and talk over 
your difficulties. The organization was able to do 
a great deal for members if they would make use 
of its services. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by Chairman C. E. Noyes. The report 
was adopted and the following officers elected: 

President, E. L. Wellman, Grand Rapids; first 
vice-president, J. Frutchy, Cass City; second vice- 
president, J. E. Crane, Eaton Rapids; treasurer, 
Albert Todd, Owosso. 

Directors—F. L. Young, Albert Todd, Jas. Kerr. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


RESOLUTIONS. - 
The meeting closed with the adoption of the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions. It was pre- 
sented by Harry Northway, chairman, as follows: 


Pomerene Bill. 

Whereas, there has twice passed the United States 
Senate a measure known as the Pomerene Bill, which 
Bill is a codification of various state laws covering 
bills of lading, and, 

Whereas, the Pomerene Bill, if enacted into law, 
would we believe, remedy most, if not all, of the de- 
fects in the present bill of lading issued by the car- 
riers. 

Resolved, that the Michigan Hay and Grain Asso- 
ciation, in annual convention assembled in Jackson, 
Michigan, on August 5, 1915, hereby endorse the said 
Pomerene Bill, which has received the unqualified ap- 
proval of practically every shipping and banking or- 
ganization in the country. 

Resolved, that we urge the speedy passage of the 
bill at the coming session of Congress. 

Moss Bill. 

Whereas, a bill was introduced in the 63d Congress 
by Hon. R. W. Moss, of Indiana, and known as the 
“Grain Grades Act,’’ and, 

Whereas, this Bill is designed to supervise by the 
United States Government the inspection of all grain 
entering into interstate and foreign commerce. 

Resolved, by the Michigan Hay and Grain Associa- 
tion at its annual convention in Jackson, Michigan, on 
August 5, 1915, that we heartily approve of the pro- 
visions contained in the ‘‘Grain Grades Act,’’ and that 
we urge its reintroduction and passage early in the 
next, the 64th Congress, without amendment. 

Buy On Dealer’s Weights. 

Whereas, it has been brought to the notice of 
Convention of the irregularity of the weighing of 
by farmers and balers, be it 

Resolved, that every dealer shall purchase the 
upon his own weights. 


A resolution of thanks was also given to the offi- 
cials of the city of Jackson and to the officers and 
speakers and Mr. Nettles for their talks and help 
in making the meeting a success, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND BANQUET 


Dealers were the guests from 11 to 12 o’clock on 
Friday morning, of Warden Simpson of Michigan 
State Prison. Automobiles were provided by local 
grain and hay men of Jackson for the trip to this 
institution, which not only pays its way, but also 
turns over an excess revenue to the state. 

The growing sense of humanity in the treatment 
of erring members of society is seen on every hand. 
Visitors do not see “convicts,” but men. And it is 
very possible that under the rules of the prison a 
man can pass through a period of correction and 
come out with a share of self respect. There are 
schools, trades, work, sports, all tending to fit the 
inmates for better citizenship. 

The banquet was held at 6:30 o’clock at Hague 
Park, reached by a half hour trolley ride, and the 
number present taxed the resources of this popular 
park resort to the utmost. E. C. Nettles of Postum 
Cereal Company, Battle Creek, as toastmaster, put 
across no popular substitutes but delivered the real 
thing. Excellent short speeches were made by Fred 
Williams of New York, Cyrus H. Bates of Boston, 
H. G. Morgan of Pittsburgh, O. R. Eytel of Detroit, 
and President E. L. Wellman, Grand Rapids, closing 
with a masterly address by Senator Chas. E. Town- 
send. Most public men, it seems, deprecate the 
flood of laws which have arisen to control, harass 
and annoy the average nian of affairs and Senator 
Townsend favored giving the honest business man 
a chance. After the banquet the visitors enjoyed 
the amusement features of the park before return- 
ing to the city. 


THE REGISTERED ATTENDANCE 


Cyrus H. Bates, Boston, Mass.; Smith-Connor Hay 
& Grain Company, Saginaw; Marion Grain Company, 
Marion; F. L. Young, Lansing; W. B. Rupert, Newark; 
William Herb, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John E. Bacon, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Grain Trade,’’ Chicago; Minor Walton, Mt. Pleas- 
ant; Kerr Grain and Hay Company, Melvin; Bert H. 
Winchester, Newark, N. J.; Jay Baldwin, New Haven; 
F. J. Flynn, Gladwin; Albert Todd Company, Owosso; 
W. W. Cummings, Toledo, Ohio; A. E. Wolcott, Sagi- 
naw; Lester J. Stimson, Big Rapids; W. W. Demster, 
Providence, R. I.; E. J. Fogell, G. R. Forrester, J. E. 
3artlett, C. A. Smith, Jackson; H. M. Strauss, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Eyer & Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Robert 
Ryan, Ann Arbor; C. A. Manchester, Fostoria; R. W. 
Young, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. P. Collins, Saline; 
Y.; C. B. Smith, Moline; 


Wm. H. Clark, New York, N. 
Earl Root, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
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B. A. Fillinger, Lansing; W. B. Dean, Mason; R. Z. 
Allen, Jackson; Abrams Grain, Feed & Seed Company, 
Tekonsha; L. W. Doane and E. W. Stuart, Chesaning; 
A. J. Carpenter, Battle Creek; J. C. Datey, Lansing; 
T. J. Smith, Silverwood; Struble & Mulvey, Struble; 
A. J. Marvin, Jonesville; Chas. S. Martin, Charlotte; 
Crane & Crane, Eaton Rapids; Geo. W. Williams, New 
York City; L. M. Bowen and L. Neil, Montpelier, Ohio; 
G. Dackstiner and F. E. Hepker, West Unity, Ohio; 
Geo. Webers, Bryan, Ohio. 

Fred Williams, New York, N. Y.; Geo. W. Thorpe, 
Jackson; W. A. Cutler, Adrian; J. Vining Taylor, Win- 
chester, Ind.; W. H. Marshall, Potterville; John W. 
Luscombe, Jr., Toledo, Ohio; Parma Mercantile Com- 
pany, Parma; Caughey-Jossman Company, Detroit; E. 
N. Sweet, Detroit; Gehman & Co., Vermontville; J. 
A. Smith, Toledo, Ohio; Dundee Mercantile Company, 
Dundee; N. F. Ketchener, Newport News, Va.; Paul 
Billington, Croswell; Dibble & Buck, Shepherd; H. V. 
Perkins, Jackson; J. F. Rosseade, Shepherd. 

F. E. Nowlin, Albion; J. K. Trefry, Rives Junction; 
E. W. Potter, Leslie; D. C. McLaren & Son, Chelsea; 
F. M. Towner, Morrice; J. C. Wigard, Monroe; Kuhl 
& Goldsmith Co., Newport; John L. Dexter, Detroit; 
John A. Bradley, Holly; J. F. Austin, Galesburg; C. 
H. Little, Kalamazoo; A. K. Zurn, Battle Creek; J. E. 
Maloney, Grand Rapids; Henry Kennett, North Star; 
Will Travers, Mt. Pleasant; H. A. Garrie, Munith; E. 
L. Wellman, Grand Rapids; F. M. Houghton, Clio; S. 
W. Kemp, Spencerville, Ohio; J. W. Marks, Jackson; 
L. Downs, Carson City; H. A. Parrott, Spencerville, 
Ohio; E. J. Newell, Pittsford; Battle Creek Elevator 
Company, Battle Creek; Saginaw Mill Company, Sagi- 
naw; H. G. Morgan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; K. P. Kimball, 
Detroit, 


SUFFICIENCY OF EVIDENCE CONCERNING 
LOSS OF GRAIN IN TRANSIT 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER, 

The Supreme Court of North Dakota says that in 
the case of Morris vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company, [141 Northwestern 
Reporter, 204], the plaintiff sued for barley alleged 
to have been lost in transit from a car load shipped 
from Bordulac, N. D., to Superior, Wis. To make 
proof of loss, evidence was offered that the barley 
was weighed when taken into the elevator and 
again when loaded therefrom into the car, with the 
weights corresponding. The elevator agent testified 
that the elevator scales balanced; that he loaded 
the entire car as one transaction; that he had been 
in charge of the elevator and similar work at that 
place for two months prior to that time; that he 
understood the scales*and knew how to use them; 
that these weights taken were correct and accurate; 
that some 20 different weighing operations were 
necessarily made in loading the car; that the total 
ot these weights and the amount of the barley 
placed in the car was 62,440 pounds; that the car 
was then immediately sealed and taken charge of 
by the carrier. The evidence showed that, on the 
arrival of the car at Superior, the grain was 
weighed in bulk, and the state weighmaster’s official 
certificate of weight of this barley showed but 57,- 
480 pounds as the amount delivered by the carrier 
to the consignee. For this difference in weight, 
4,960 pounds of barley, the plaintiff sought to re- 
cover of the carrier as for barley lost in transit. 
The trial court directed a verdict dismissing the 
action, and the plaintiff appealed. 

In setting aside the judgment for the defendant 
and remanding the case for a new trial, the court 
holds that the plaintiff must establish by a fair 
preponderance of the evidence that a portion of 
the grain received by the carrier was not delivered 
at Superior. That proof of such shortage might be 
made by evidence of the weight of the grain when 
delivered to the carrier for transportation and evi- 
dence of its weight at destination, when the proof 
of such weights was reasonably certain and Ssatis- 
factory. That under the evidence the plaintiff had 
established a prima facie case of loss of some grain 
in transit, sufficient to submit such question of 
loss, and amount thereof, to the jury to determine 
from all the evidence considered with the matters 
of which they might take judicial notice. 

Certain language used in Miller vs. Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company [18 N. D. 19], which might 
be understood as holding that such a loss could not 
be thus established by proof of weights alone and 
without other proof of loss in transit, is disap- 
proved of as misleading and inaccurate. 
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To announce the rule that the degree of proof 
offered in this case as to initial and terminal 
weights did not establish a prima facie case suffi- 
' cient to invoke the jury’s verdict, or that it might 
be overcome, as a matter of law, by mere presump- 
tions or inferences of fact to be deduced from the 
condition of the car on arrival, would be to require 
of the shipper such a degree of proof of loss as is 
ordinarily impossible for him to obtain and produce, 
and announce a rule which would in effect abro- 
gate the common carrier’s legal obligation as usually 
an insurer of property to be transported. 
Accordingly, where the proof is reasonably cer- 
tain and satisfactory that grain of a certain quan- 
tity, as previously ascertained by its weight, is 
loaded in bulk in a car for transportation, and 
then is taken in charge by the common carrier for 
delivery to a consignee, and proof of the amount of 
such grain subsequently received by the consignee 
is made by evidence consisting of a state weigh- 
master’s Official certificate, with initial and terminal 
weights as so established differing several thousand 
rounds on a car load of grain transported, the 
plaintiff is entitled to a finding by the jury as to 
whether any of the grain has been lost in transit, 
and, if so, the amount of such loss. 


RUSSIAN EXPORT DECREES 


The Kussian government has issued a number of 
decrees relative to exports from that country. These 
have been codified and printed in our Commercial 
Reports, among which are the following: 

The exportation of the following articles by way of 
all frontiers of the empire is prohibited: Wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, lentils, buckwheat, millet, peas, beans, 
kidney beans, rice, tomatoes, onions, potatoes, cabbages, 
beets, dried vegetables, flour and grits, macaroni, tea, 
sugar, pepper, salt, butter, animal fat, meats of all 
kinds except bacon, canned goods, cattle and hogs, hay 
and straw, tobacco except cigars and cigarettes, sail- 
cloth and khaki, dressed and undressed hides and skins, 
viz, ox, bull, cow, camel, buffalo, horse, and ass hides, 
and calf and pig skins, platinum, copper and brass in 
the form of metal, scrap, or manufactures. 

Special exemptions are provided for in the case of 
direct shipments of certain products to Great Britain 
and Norway and also to all allied countries in Russian 
vessels or in those flying the flag of an allied country. 


' NEBRASKA’S NEW WAREHOUSE LAW 


BY T. A. BROWNE. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission is 
going to venture to try enforcement of the public 
warehouse law of 1915 in spite of the vigorous 
opposition of the attorney general, who says that 
the act is unconstitutional and that the commission 
has no power to enforce such rules. 

Several line elevator men in the state want to 
give the new law a trial and have been blocked to 
date by the attorney general. The law was enacted 
by the party of which the attorney general is 2 
member but he says that it was poorly drafted and 
he is compelled to say so. It gives the Commis- 
sion jurisdiction and that legislative and executive 
body is empowered by the constitution to super- 
vise common carriers. The attorney general says 
that the elevators of Nebraska are not common 
carriers. 

But the Commission was not content to take the 
dictum of the head of the legal department. It 
had had more or less unpleasant relations with him 
on rate matters and hence turned to the dean of 
the law school of the state university, Judge W. G. 
Hastings, and asked him for a legal opinion. The 
legislature had refused to give the Commission a 
dollar to spend for legal advice, and the dean was 
then appealed to. 

He holds that the legislature has the power to 
put this extra duty onto the Railway Commission. 
The attorney general suggested that all constitu- 
tional state officers take a hand in administering 
the law, but the dean says this would not help 
matters if the act were bad. 

Under the law the warehouseman must file a 
sufficient bond with the Commission to cover any 
loss to the owner of grain due to delay in deliver- 
ing in the twenty-four hours after notice. The 
Commission provided in its form of the bond that 
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the surety might cancel his obligation any time 
with sixty days’ notice, but the opinion says the 
bond should run for a year with privilege of re- 
filing it regularly until the surety specifically with- 
draws from the contract. 

The elevator men have figured out that they can 
store grain without taking out a license, by taking 
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advantage of the clause that a license must be se- 
cured where the elevator holds the grain for more 
than ten days without purchasing it, “except when 
sold on contract for private parties.” 
given the Commission says the section was care- 
lessly worded but will hardly relieve the elevator 
owners in the manner they think. 


The opinion 
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ent method of picking eligibles for the Amer- 
ican Hall of Fame. The present plan of going 
through the achievements of each candidate and 
sifting his claims to greatness through a fine-mesh 
screen is not merely monotonous. but does not 
always get the best results. Why not—we offer this 
merely as a suggestion—select the men who are 
nationally known by their initials. Let’s see. There’s 
“G. W.’—yes, he gets one of the coveted laurel 
wreaths. Then there’s “A. L.’’—by all means write 
his name on the tablets of fame. And so we might 
go on through past history, but whom have we 
today) /Oh, theres “T Ross andesWie Jabs Yes, 
they might squeeze through in a pinch, but we want 
men of really great ability and merit. Well, why 
didn’t you say that in the first place. Pass in, 
pel CH OE 
No need to tell the grain men who “C. C.” really 
is. The few who do not know C. C. Miles of Peoria, 
Ill., are not worth considering in any phase, condi- 
tion or place of life. Sans loud trumpeting, sans 
sensational publicity methods, sans everything but 
a wide knowledge of the grain trade and incidentally 
bis fellow beings, “C. C.” has been placed on a high 
pedestal by the other grain men of the country. 
And it is true that “C. C.” is just as much known, 
admired and respected in the seaboard cities as in 
his home town, or Chicago, or other central points. 
Just one more verdict—that of the children. It 
is unanimous. Rumor says that he cannot pass a 
corner where there are children playing -without 
stopping and talking to them. He is a real, modern 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ but needs no magic pipes 
to attract the coming generation. Peoria children 
love “C. CG.” and know that “C. C.” in turn is’ their 
staunch and sympathetic friend. Perhaps there is 
a future Solomon among them who will adopt our 
suggestion. There’s only one “C. C.” 


"Tent me years from now they’ll have a differ- 
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falfacrat.” Wait, sit down, don’t all rush for 

the dictionary at once. The word probably 
isn’t in there. You never heard of it? Possibly not 
because there are very few real, genuine “alfalfa- 
crats” in existence. 

You’ve no doubt heard of aristocrats and pluto- 
crats and democrats. Well, an “alfalfacrat” is part 
an aristocrat because he is a man of rank and stand- 
ing in his community. He is part democrat (not 
the political kind) because he fraternizes easily with 
other men. Also because he is not an autocrat. He 
is part plutocrat because he has discovered the Mi- 
das touch in at least one particular and that has 
to do with alfalfa. 

There are a few other qualifications necessary 
before one can assume this proud title. An “alfalfa- 
crat” must know nearly all there is to know about 
alfalfa; he must be able to produce it successfully; 
finally he must be able to dispose of it at a profil 
to himself. He must be more than a student—he 
must be a master. Producer, middleman and dealer 
are joined in one. Not a very common type, is it? 
How many do you know who will fill the bill? 

Democracy can be learned without much diffi- 
culty. Plutocracy may be attained by luck or by 
genuine hard work and ability. Aristocracy may 
be achieved by a chosen few. But “alfalfacracy” is 
something that few can aspire to. 

America’s leading “alfalfacrat” owns a 1,000-acre 
alfalfa farm in Oklahoma, where he raises the high- 
est quality of the legume, never satisfied with less 
than four cuttings per year, and brings it down to 
Kansas City to dispose of it to an eager throng of 
buyers, who pull off daily riots in his office. He 
is also such a consistent “limelight dodger” that we 
have reserved the least conspicuous place to men- 
tion as this “alfalfacrat’—B. M. Huffine of Huffine 
& Co,, Kansas City. 


LD =: in Kansas City, Mo., there lives an “al- 
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ah stability of the Bank of England and the 

ability of the British Government to 
meet its obligations is unquestioned, but the tre- 
mendous financial drain to which that country 
has been subjected has begun to show in the 
exchange rate of English and _ continental 
money, and the end is not yet in sight. This 
fluctuation of exchange made for uncertainty 
in the grain trade, as shipments until recently 
have been made with seven-day draft on Lon- 
don. Now, however, the North American 
Grain Export Association has drawn up a new 
form of contract which will provide for pay- 
ment of grain at New York, insurance and 
freight being arranged for buyer’s account at 
that port. This will necessitate foreign Gov- 
ernments establishing credit at New York and 
drawing against it before grain shipments leave 
our ports. 


DIFFICULTIES OF EXPORT 


HE export situation is precarious. The 


The details of this plan have not 
been completed but in the meantime exporters 
are insisting that payment be made in American 
dollars or that a fixed rate of exchange be 
agreed upon, after which the buyer takes what- 
ever losses or 
fluctuation. 


gains occur from exchange 
The exporting millers have pro- 
posed a similar arrangement and the London 
Flour Importers’ Association is taking the mat- 
ter under advisement with every prospect that 
the terms will be accepted. 

Another difficulty which grain exporters must 
Govern- 
ment will buy up Canada’s entire surplus of 
wheat, which promises in the neighborhood of 
150,000,000 bushels. 
this has already 


Premier Borden’s 


Rumors to the effect that 
been done are current, and 


recent trip to London was 
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said to have been made for the purpose of 
arranging the details of the transaction. The 
English Government entered the wheat trade 
in the Spring and the effect was rather demor- 
alizing, particularly for the millers of the 
United Kingdom who had booked considerable 
grain ahead at a high price, Government sales 
at a loss subsequently upsetting the market and 
making a fair profit on the milled products im- 
possible. While the surplus from Canada will 
by no means supply England’s wants during 
the coming year, the psychological effect (if we 
may use the expression after its recent obloquy ) 
will be considerable as it will make individual 
importers extremely cautious, inasmuch as there 
can be no way of telling how much loss the 
Government will be willing to stand on its pur- 
chases to control the price of bread in the 
kingdom. 


QUALITY VS. WEIGHT 
A NEBRASKA shipper recently made a 


statement which Solomon himself could 

not have improved. Even Solomon, 
however, had trouble in making everybody 
recognize his wisdom, and elevator operators 
may find difficulty in avoiding trouble if they 
put it in practice. But that does not mitigate 
the truth of the statement, which was as fol- 
lows 

Buying wheat by weight test is a thin proposition 
and should not be given great consideration. Weight 
per bushel amounts to very little in determining 
quality and price. A load of wheat might test 60 
pounds to the bushel and still be worth five cents 
a bushel less than another load that tested only 57 
pounds. Color, condition, cleanliness and all must 
be taken into account. To sum it all up, the eye 
for quality goes much farther than the weight 
tester in fixing the true value of grain, especially 
of wheat. 

Every year it becomes more apparent to oper- 
ators that the loose methods of the past must be 
changed if the business is to be continued on a 
profitable basis. The uncertain conditions in 
the trade this year warrant the introduction of 
every method which will tend toward protec- 
tion. Buying only on grade is one of them. 


THE CROP REPORT 


HE plow and harrow poked the ribs of 
oe earth, the rains tickled its chin and the 
fields laughed the greatest crop that wé 
have ever garnered. The August Government 
report sets last doubts at rest. Take off your 
coats, you grain dealers, for there is work to be 
done. The final report on Winter wheat totals 
659,000,000 bushels, only nine millions less than 
the July estimate in spite of floods, wind and 
hail. The Spring wheat estimate has increased 
12,000,000 bushels over July, making a yield of 
307,000,000 bushels, and an average of 16 bush- 
els to the acre. All wheat will be 966,000,000 
bushels, a new record for the United States. 
Besides the great Spring wheat yield, the fea- 
ture of the crop is the abundance and high 
quality of the red Winter wheat east of the 
Mississippi. 
The corn yield promises 2,918,000,000 bush- 
els. Much of it is late, but it is coming 
This is an increase of 104,000,000 bushels 


fast. 
over 
July report and about 250 million more than 
last year. The feature is the great gain in the 
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Southern States, 731,000,000 this year against 
540,813,000 bushels last year. 

Oats are 1,402,000,000 bushels as against I,- - 
399,000,000 a month ago and 1,141,060,000 a 
year ago. Barley will yield 217,000,000 bushels. 
The hay crop is placed at 75,000,000 tons, or 5,- 
000,000 tons more than a year ago and exceed- 
ing even the record yield of 1912 which was 
72,091,000 tons. 


DOES THIS AFFECT GRAIN SHIPPERS? 


N OIL company in Kansas found that 
A by shipping its product to another sta- 

tion in the same state and then rebilling 
to a point in Oklahoma, a lower freight rate 
could be obtained than when the oil was shipped 
direct on through billing. The case came be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which ruled that the rebilling practice was an 
evasion of the law and had for its sole motive 
to defeat the interstate rate lawfully applicable 
to the through service. The decision is to be 
contested in the courts. In the meantime grain 
shippers who have taken advantage of such dif- 
ferences in rates would do well to revise their 
schedules or be prepared to settle the “under- 
charge bills,’ which the railroads will probably 
present. 


WESTERN RATE DECISION 


HE decision in the Western rate case has 

been handed down by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission. The increase in 
carload lots of grain and grain products was re- 
fused but the minimum, weight was increased 
from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds. This will be a 
burden which many shippers will feel more 
than if the rates had been increased, for in the 
latter case the producer would have been the 
loser, and now small stations will be handi- 
capped in their effort to make economical ship- 
ments. The increase in hay and straw was con- 
tested by the hay shippers but their arguments 
were unavailing in the face of the large bulk of 
those commodities. The Commission held: 

1. Increased carload rates on grain and grain 
products considered as one commodity not justified. 

2. Increase from 30,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds 
in the minimum carload weight of grain products 
justified. 

3. Increased carload rates on livestock not justi- 
fied. 

4, Increased carload rates on packing house 
products and fresh meats, except as indicated be- 
tween points on the Misscuri River, not justified. 

5. Increased carload rates on fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials, not justified. 

6. Increased rates on bituminous coal, except as 
to South Dakota points, justified. The rates on 
coke here proposed, which are the same as on coal, 
justified. 

7. Increase carload rates on brewers’ rice and 
less than carload rates on domestic rice justified. 

8. Increase carload rates on broom corn - not 
justified. 

9. Increased import rates and proposed increases 
in carload minima from gulf ports justified. 

10. Increased carload rates on fruits and veg- 
etables justified. 

11. Increased carload rates on hay and straw, 
where not in excess of Class C, justified. 

12. Increased any quantity rates on cotton piece 
goods and proposed increased carload rates from 
points in Texas not justified. 


The old basis for making rates was “what the 
traffic will bear.” The Interstate Commerce 
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Commission attempts to base its judgment on 
“cost and service.” An echo of the old regime 
is heard in the reported comment of Joseph 
W. Blabon, vice president in charge of traffic 
of the Chicago Great Western, who said: “We 
felt it was reasonable to ask that the rate on 
grain be increased when everybody who has 
to do with grain is making money.” A corpo- 
ration which uses the very socialistic and muck- 
raking argument which brought on the ava- 
lanche of hostile legislation in the last ten years, 
shows the weakness of its case and a patent 
reason for the Commission’s refusing the pro- 
posal of the roads in respect to grain. 


SAVING AT THE SOURCE 
A GITATORS and farmers who complain 


of the cost of marketing their products 

through regular exchanges will do well 
to consider a recent statement in Orange Judd 
Farmer to the effect that two cents per bushel 
can be saved on wheat by hauling three miles 
over good roads as against unimproved high- 
ways. The saving on a longer haul will be in 
proportion. Clean, unmixed grain would effect 
an even greater saving. As a rule, however, the 
farmers who are intelligent enough to improve 
these factors in increasing the amount they re- 
ceive for their labor are wise enough to know 
that the open market afforded by the grain 
exchanges is the greatest instrument in steady- 
‘ing the price of all commodities, and that free 
speculation is the balance wheel of the great 
machine which enables them to find an all-year 
market for their grain. 


HAY TRADE INACCURACIES 
B tec, of the continued cheapness of 


the crop, natural shrinkage in storage, and 

the previous unorganized condition of the 
market, American hay has been marketed in a 
far more slipshod manner than grain. Inspection 
at the various markets is only beginning to be 
systematized and even yet shows great varia- 
tion, but perhaps the greatest evil is in weights, 
the tag weights far overrunning the actual 
weight as recorded at the consuming station. 
H. G. Morgan, of the National Hay Associa- 
tion, estimates the difference at five per cent 
which dealers lose and upon which they pay 
unnecessary freight charges. 

Mr. Morgan suggested as a remedy that the 
National Association appoint inspectors who 
shall visit all baling stations, condemn inaccu- 
rate scales, and insist on true weights with a 
one-pound allowance for bale ties and shrink- 
age. A-large order, but the National Asso- 
ciation adopted the plan. It would seem as if 
the errors could be corrected by the buyers if 
they could be aroused to take the proper in- 
terest in the matter. Five per cent loss is plenty 
of incentive for interest, but most of them do 
not realize that they are losing so much, and if 
the truth were brought home to them they 
would certainly take action. This is a case 
where organized publicity and education among 
shippers could be used to good purpose and 
perhaps as effectively as a cumbersome and 
expensive inspection system. A follow-up cam- 
paign, reaching all shippers of hay, would not 
be prohibitive in cost, and would do much to 
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eliminate the uncertainties and controversies 
now so common in adjusting differences in tag 


and actual weights. 
A at its Summer Meeting passed a resolu- 

tion “that proper, effective and vigorous 
steps should be taken at once to provide by 
subsidy and otherwise for an adequate mer- 
chant marine.’ The enormous grain tonnage 
which is carried each year on the Great Lakes 
makes it apparent to the trade that our inland 
merchant marine at least must be sustained. In 
1914 the Soo records show that 218,622,167 
bushels of grain passed that canal; Chicago 
shipped 89,466,000 bushels by boat; and of Mil- 
waukee’s total shipments of something like 80 
million bushels, a goodly proportion went by 
water. Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and other 
points also contributed, so that the total would 
be in the neighborhood of 350 million bushels 
of grain shipped by the Great Lakes in a single 
year. 

Two factors within the last year have 
jeopardized this service; the application of the 
Panama Canal Act to the Great Lakes by which 
railroad lines are prevented from owning or 
controlling stock in competing water carriers; 
and the passage of the Seamen’s Bill which was 
fostered by Senator LaFollette in the interests 
of American seamen. The best of our lake 
marine lines are controlled by various railroads. 
They have brought the lake shipping to a point 
of efficiency which it never enjoyed before and 
very likely would not have attained without the 
strong organization methods which the railroads 
knew how to apply. The lake and rail rates and 
service have been generally satisfactory and 
have contributed largely in controlling inland 
prices for grain and raising the amount which 
the producer received. The clause in the Act 
which prohibits this common ‘ownership of 
water and rail lines may be wise as applied to 
the coastwise service, but the fact that the aver- 
age Duluth to Buffalo rate in 1914 was the 
lowest for the last 10 years seems to show that 
railroad ownership has not eliminated competi- 
tion on the lakes, or if it has the shippers are 
deriving the benefit of the lowered cost of oper- 
ation under railroad management. The assur- 
ance of rail tonnage at the terminals allows the 
railroads to fix a lake rate which would be im- 
possible under independent management. 

The effect of the. Panama Canal Act applied 
to lake shipping will almost certainly be to raise 
the rates to cover the cost of the independent 
service or to force the sale of the lake carriers 
to ocean lines, in which case the decrease in lake 
tonnage will hasten the unwelcome result. 

The Seaman’s Bill provides for certain regu- 
latory requirements as to the number and ex- 
perience of seamen on all vessels, tonnage 
measurements, etc., which increase enormously 
the cost of operation. On the lakes this will 
principally affect the freight rates, but on the 
ocean, where American vessels have to com- 
pete with those of other nations, the effect will 
be to eliminate entirely our merchant marine. 
The Bill makes it necessary for our Govern- 
ment to abrogate 21 treaties with foreign na- 
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tions. In the event of new treaties being made 
in conformity with the provisions of the Sea- 
man’s Bill, which is an extremely improbable 
occurrence, foreign vessels will refuse to come 
to our ports at all unless they are assured such 
high rates as to protect them from loss if their 
crews desert and they are forced to hire Amer- 
ican seamen at union wages. If the treaties are 
not abrogated the completion of the Welland 
Canal will invite ocean carriers into the Great— 
Lakes trade and our inland marine will vanish 
as our ocean tonnage has already done. Instead 
of helping American seamen to a higher stand- 
ard of living the LaFollette Bill has thrown him 
out of a job of any kind. 

In advocating subsidies to overcome these 
disadvantages which our merchant marine are 
facing, we doubt if the Indiana dealers are 
Indiana 
comes as near expressing the thought and feel- 


voicing the sentiment of their state. 


ing of the American people as any state in the 
Union. Subsidies are out of line with the 
American sentiment of the day, and Hoosier- 
dom would be the first to protest. But other 
means of remedying the situation are at hand. 
The repeal of the Seaman’s Bill is the first step. 
Making our registered tonnage measurements 
conform to those of other countries is the sec- 
ond. And the third is to divorce our inland 
shipping from the coast trade as effected by the 
Panama Canal Act, with such restrictions as to 
lake rates as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion now exercises. These would be amply suf- 
ficient to encourage the American merchant 
marine to take its rightful place in the world’s 
commerce. 


WHERE SHOULD THE LOSS FALL? 
HO is going to stand the dockage? 
The condition of wheat this year, on 


2 | account of the excessive moisture, is 


bound to bring disappointment and losses when 
it receives its final grade unless dealers protect 
themselves at the country stations. The night- 
mare that the corn crop caused for many ship- 
pers two years ago promises to be repeated with 
wheat if measures are not taken to prevent it. 
Every purchase of grain at the country elevators 
should be made on grade and the same discount 
enforced as at the terminal. To this end deal- 
ers should insist that card quotations include the 
discount for low grade. When the markets be- 
come glutted with damp wheat the spread be- 
tween grades will increase rapidly. Some mar- 
kets will be in a position to handle damp wheat 
to better advantage than others, the advantage 
shifting among the markets, and a shipper 
should know which one would be best for him 
at the time he is ready to ship. Only by insist- 
ing on discount quotations will he be able to 
have this knowledge. 

Few country houses are equipped to dry 
Dirty 
grain of high moisture content is subject to 


grain, but most of them can clean it. 


greater dockage than clean grain, in addition to 
When- 
ever possible, grain should be conditioned and 
cleaned before being shipped. 
and perhaps make money for the shipper, and 
the conditions in the trade at present do not 
warrant the overlooking of any bets. 


the greater danger of heating in transit. 


This will save, 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Returns are always in proportion to the serv- 
ice rendered. 


Alfalfa perfume is the latest product of the 
world’s most versatile plant. 


Just keep in mind the red letter days, Octo- 
ber 11, 12 and 13. You know,—Peoria. 


Big crops, good prices, prosperity. This is a 
basket of eggs that cannot be unscrambled. 


A profitable elevator is the only safe eleva- 
tor. And one cannot guess at profits. He has to 
know. 


Another corn. show is being planned for 
Walla. Walla, Wash. A few years ago native 
Washington corn was a curiosity. 


After an extended sojourn in parts unknown 
Old Sol has returned and promises to resume 
business at the old stand. Welcome home, Sol. 


Canadian crops promise bumper yields all 
along the line. Early frosts in the North 1s all 
that-can interfere with an above-the-average 
outturn. 


There are many objections to a Federal ware- 
house law, but if it would eliminate free stor- 
age that alone would almost make up for the 
disadvantages. 


The crop-killers’ special train will leave for 
the county house at 2 o'clock next week. Reser- 
vations must be made in advance as a large 
crowd is expected. 


Some side lines go as naturally with a grain 
elevator as a shell on an oyster—and sometimes 
afford as much protection. Are you making the 
most of your working force and equipment? 


Up to August 5, the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association had secured 181 new members since 
the Kansas City Convention. President Metcalf 
has set the mark at 200 and he will reach it, if 
we know Lee G. 


Between the Hessian fly and the Mexican 
pigeons which have played havoc with southern 
Texas crops, our -international relations are 
strained indeed. In the cause of strict neutral- 
ity we might also mention the Mediterranean 
moth. 


The grain crop in the South this year is 
more valuable than any cotton crop ever grown. 
When this fact really penetrates south of the 
M. and D. Line the present boom in diversified 
farming will be, compared to future growth, 
like a tin whistle in a cyclone. 


Elevator dust is improperly handled in many 
plants. Some operators seem to think that, aside 
from the unpleasantness in breathing it, no 
harm can come of it. The explosion at the 
West Shore Elevator at Weehawken, N. J., the 
Sunset Elevator at Galveston, and other plants 
proves it to be about as harmless as dynamite 
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under a triphammer. Collect the dust from 
every dump and leg and convey it to safety. 


Two new elevators have recently been built 
on the Hennepin Canal to take advantage of 
the barge traffic. These are straws that show 
the wind of popular approval is turning again 
toward the inland waterways. 


Two steamer loads of hay were recently 
shipped from San Francisco to the Australian 
Government. The past year has opened up 
more new foreign markets for American grain 
and hay than for many years. 


Comparison is our only means of judgment. 
It is a great disappointment to Kansas that her 
wheat crop-has been cut down to 115 million 
bushels. Before last year such a yield would 
have been considered phenomenal. 


Grain shippers lose thousands of dollars 
every year because of defective scales and im- 
properly coopered cars. A scale inspector will 
fix the former error and car liners will insure 
transportation without loss. This just narrows 
down to a question of common sense. 


The wheat belt is getting as wide as a baby’s 
band. Texas records are treading the toes of 
the best Canadian wheats, and in yields have 
forged far in advance. A grower near Plain- 
view, Texas, recently threshed 40 bushels to the 
acre, testing 63% pounds to the bushel. 


The virtuous farmers who cry out against 
the iniquity of speculating on the Board of 
Trade, have nothing to say about the manner 
in which many of them hoarded their wheat 
on March 1, waiting for the $2 market, and 
are now unloading at a loss of 30 cents or more. 


Development of grain transportation service 
on the Columbia River in Oregon is growing 
rapidly. Astoria has built extensive docks, has 
plans for a grain cleaning plant and will estab- 
lish a line of grain barges to be run either by 
the Dock Commission or the flour mill com- 
panies. 


Every elevator man sooner or later will 
have to get down to brass tacks and find out 
how much it is costing him to do business. The 
three-cent margin for wheat and two-cent for 
coarse grains are generally found a losing prop- 
osition wherever they have been carefully in- 
vestigated. 


All of belligerent Europe is on a socialistic 
basis so far as its grain supply is concerned. 
Paternalism, the forerunner of socialism, is 
giowing apace throughout the world and this 
country is keeping well up in the procession. 
The readjustment after the war is liable to 
bring surprising developments. 


The Illinois bill, making it unlawful to sell 
car sweepings of grain, was killed in the legis- 
lature. The defeat was attributed to the appeal 
to let women and children sell grain which 
would otherwise be thrown away. Needless to 
say, the orator who made the appeal has had no 
experience with hole-bored grain cars, or other 
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systems of stealing from the railroad yards. 
Thus the widows and orphans are again saved 
by a virtuous legislature. 


Every boost for the home town helps the 
whole community for miles around. You can’t 
afford not to be a booster and join in the pro- 
gressive’ movements even if you can’t see the 
benefit to you on the pages of your ledger. 


When harvest hands began to gather in the 
West before the grain was ready to cut, mer- 
chants and farmers in some localities joined to- 
gether and hired the idle men to repair the 
roads. On a bad road it costs 30 cents per ton 
mile to haul grain. On a good road it costs 10 
cents. Do good roads pay? 


The State Grain Inspection Department of 
Illinois received a shake-up recently during 
which some 16 samplers and helpers were re- 
lieved of their duties. Chief Inspector John P. 
Gibbons says it is simply a case of efficiency; 
the outs cry politics. There are many soft jobs 
in politics, but that of grain sampler. is not 
among them. 


Northwestern demagogues are still harping 
on the established fallacy that it is a proof of 
chicanery that elevators receive more low-grade 
grain than they ship out. An ivory dome will 
absorb like a sponge when it is told that the 
farmers ought to get the price benefit arising 
from the work of cleaning, conditioning and 
mixing which the elevators perform. 


The Bureau of Markets is working at all 
stages of crop distribution. The producer, the 
middlemen and the consumer are recognized as 
parts of a great system which has been evolved 
through the processes of experience, and no 
factor of which can be dispensed with eco- 
nomically. The country elevator and terminal 
market are necessities in the grain trade. 


At a recent gathering of British agricultural- 
ists a prominent speaker complained that the 
average wheat yield in Great Britain of 30 
bushels to the acre is too low, and stated that an 
average of 50 bushels could easily be attained. 
Our average this year is estimated at a trifle 
over 16 bushels per acre. What would we do 
with a crop of 1,800,000,000 bushels of wheat ? 


Southern grain shippers, inexperienced in the 
volume of business which the new agricultural 
conditions have brought to them, are making 
tragedies out of difficulties which Northern and 
Western shippers meet with equanimity. 
Through and proportional billing, milling in 
transit, congestion of low grades and proper 
discounts are some of the problems they are 
struggling with. 


In a paper read before the American Insti- 
tute of Homeopathy recently Dr. Alexander 
Blackwood recommended a diet of Medicago 
sativa, which is nothing more nor less than 
alfalfa. He stated that it cures the blues and 
indigestion, makes one happy and keeps the 
mind alert. Hay shippers will doubtless endorse 
thesé statements, but they may quarrel with the 
idea of giving alfalfa in homeopathic doses. 
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G.C. MARTIN, JR. 
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NASHVILLE GROWS 
The city of Nashville, Tenn., is constantly grow- 
ing as a grain center, the records showing a large 
increase in the grain movement. The receipts for 
one week recently totaled 359 cars. 


EXPORTS ARE SMALLER 
The total exports of wheat from the port of Gal- 
veston, Texas, aggregated 3,154,027 bushels of wheat 
in July against 4,626,280 bushels July last year, 
according to figures compiled by Chief Inspectur 
R. T. Miles. 


A SERIOUS DROUGHT 


The corn bears on the Chicago Board of Trade 
were thrown into a panic recently by a telegram 
arriving for Sam Arnot from Charles Lonsdale of 
Kansas City, Mo. It read: ‘Corn crop will be a 
failure on account of drought. Heven’t had rain 
for three hours.” 


WANT BETTER FREIGHT SERVICE 

The traffic and transportation department of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has been reor- 
ganized with William A. Sproull manager. An 
effort will be made to secure better freight service 
and fight alleged discrimination of railroads against 
Philadelphia in the shipping and billing of export 
trade. 


WILL REPORT ON SPRING WHEAT 

The following gentlemen are now in the North- 
west to report on conditions in the three Spring 
wheat states: George M. Le Count, representing 
Finley Barrel & Co., Chicago; John Inglis, acting 
for Logan & Bryan; B. W. Snow, reporting for 
Bartlett, Frazier & Co., and Oscar Lyle for S. B. 
Chapin & Co. 


WHEAT EXPORT SITUATION 


L. W. Forbell & Co. of New York write August ¥: 

“New business for export at present is not large 
enough to take care of a movement that is bound 
to occur when norma! conditions are resumed, but 
for the present the demand from all sources should 
be sufficient to absorb current arrivals without 
causing burdensome accumulations.” 


A WEATHER MARKET 


The weekly government was slightly bullish, sug- 
gesting a return to showery weather in the West 
toward the end of the week. Short covering con- 
tributed to the late advance. The weather contin- 
ues the leading factor. With seasonable conditions 
we think the run soon would operate against pres- 
ent values,» while further delay to the movement 
will be readily felt because of the very light ter- 
winal stocks.—Harris, Winthrop & Co., Chicago, 
August 10. 


STRONG CORN AND OATS MARKET 

The corn situation is mixed, but the old supplies 
are not very large, and market needs are small at 
present. The crop will be a late one, and not a 
large one under the best of conditions. Exports 
are out of the question for some months, as the 
large Argentine supplies are more than sufficient 
for Europe, and shipments are being made to the 
Atlantic Coast states. Every indication points to 
a strong market. 

Further losses to oats are to be expected, as the 
grain is more sensitive to wet weather damage than 
wheat. The threshing of the crop will be late, and 
movement to market will be delayed. There is a 
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possibility that the September delivery at the prin- 
cipal markets will be small and high prices develop, 
for the promise of a large crop has induced general 
selling for some time.—Clement, Curtis & Co., Chi- 
cago, August letter. 


WARREN T. McCRAY FOR GOVERNOR 

Friends of Warren T. McCray, of Kentland, Ind., 
were pleased and gratified recently over his con- 
sent to become a candidate for the nomination of 
governor of the state of Indiana. Mr. McCray’s 
reputation for ability and as the possessor of broad- 
minded principles of commercial conduct as well 
as high ideals of citizenship is state-wide. There is 
doubtless no man today more highly esteemed or 


WARREN T. McCRAY 


better known in the grain trade. He has been en- 
gaged in the grain business all his life, has served 
as president of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation and among his many endeavors is now the 
president of the.Sawers Grain Company, doing 
a large grain commission business at Chicago. The 
boom for Mr. McCray was formally launched at 
Kentland in July, when delegations from all over 
the Tenth District joined with Newton County Re- 
publicans and opened a campaign that will surely 
land their candidate in the gubernatorial chair 
next November. 


PROPOSED GRAIN PRODUCTS SHOW 


A movement is on foot to give a grain anu grain 
products show at Milwaukee, Wis., next Winter. 
The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is interest- 
ing itself in the project and is formulating plans 
in conjunction with the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation to have am exposition along this line that 
will result in benefit to the entire Wisconsin trade. 


DANGEROUS SPORT 
The exchange floor of all exchanges during trad- 
ing hours has always been the scene, more or less, 
of good natured, practical jokes. There is always 
danger, however, that these may result seriously, 
and when Edward M. Flesch. president of A. C. M. 
Albers Commission Company of St. Louis, Mo., was 
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recently injured by being struck by a grain of corn, 
Secretary Eugene Smith posted the following: 


“Notice is hereby given that hereafter anyone 
indulging in such practice will be deemed guilty of 
improper or disorderly conduct, and shall be liable 
to fine, censure, suspension or expulsion as the 
Board of Directors may determine.” 

CHANGE IN DISCOUNTING GRAIN 
The Committee on Grain of the New York Pro- 


duce Exchange adopted the following resolution to 
take effect July 20: 

Resolved, that the discounting of grain be han- 
dled in the same way as in past years, with the ex- 
ception that a fee of 20 cents per car be made on 
each car discounted, said fee to be paid by the New 
York receiver of the grain, 
shipper half of the charge. 


who may assess the 


DISCIPLES OF BLACKSTONE 

In the future whenever there is any lawin’ to be 
done in the grain office of E. W. Wagner & Co. or 
Chicago it will be only necessary to walk over to 
the law department. J. B. Delany and E. S. Brown 
with this firm have successfully passed the exam- 
ination which permits them to practice law in tie 
state of Ulinois. Orders for mittimus, mandamus 
or habeas corpus will no doubt be cared for with 
the firm’s usual promptness. 


EUROPE CANCELS WHEAT CONTRACTS 


Chicago exporters have been amazed by recent 
developments. Europe has cancelled or attempted 
to cancel many large wheat contracts within the 
last few days, accepting from eight to ten cents 
loss for the privilege. Three possible causes are 
assigned: 1, the near end of the war; 2, early open- 
ing of the Dardanelles; 3, inability to pay. The 
two last causes are more probable, according to 
James A. Patten. Contracts totaling more than 
1,000,000 bushels have already been cancelled. 


STATISTICS FAVOR LOWER PRICES 

BE. W. Wagner & Co. of 
August letter: 

“Argentina’s new crop start poor. Allowing a 754 
per cent crop start for Argentina, a 90 per cent out- 
look in Australia and around 40,000,000 old reserves 
in India the total surplus promise, including North 
America, is around 615,000,000. Russia is ignored. 
Danubian surplus is drifting to Austria and Ger- 
many. European 1915-16 imports can be allowed in 
millions: England 210, Italy 60, France 80, Portu- 
gal 8, Spain 10, Holland 60, Scandinavia 20, Asia, 
ete., 90. Total, 538,000,000. 

“Statistically—Europe faces ample wheat supplies 
without considering Russia, but the rain delay or 
one month indicates the Allies must now stock up 
before Winter. The wheat market faces further 
rain fears and a heavy flow of export wheat to tne 
seaboard. Rallies may continue to surprise the 
bears, though statistics point to extended breaks. 
The establishment of seriously lower prices seems 
improbable for a period. 

“Corn world is at sea. Crop looks big. 
reserves appear below recent estimates. Only mod- 
erate. Late season old supplies must 
bridge two to four weeks of the fall beyond the 
time when new corn is ready. Market looks two- 
sided and liable at times to follow the wheat 
changes if serious. Presence of high levels is a 
factor of some amount. 

“The main grain necessity consideration is dry 
weather. Grain stocks are depleted. 


Chicago say in their 


Old farm 


suggests 
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holding old corn against final crop results. Two to 
three weeks of good weather would mean enormous 
oats and wheat receipts during the August 10th to 
31st period.” 


WHEAT SHOW AT WICHITA 

An International Wheat Show will be held in 
Wichita, Kan., October 11, 12 and 13. Almost all 
the dealers and millers of Wichita are interested 
in the undertaking and it is understood that it will 
also be supported by very many dealers throughout 
the state. The officers of the International Wheat 
Show are: 

Henry J. Waters of Manhattan, president; W. M. 
Jardine, dean of Kansas Agricultural College, first 
vice-president; L. A. Fitz of Kansas Agricultural 
College, second vice-president; L. E. Call of Kansas 
Agricultural College, third vice-president; H. F. Mc- 
Intyre, Wichita, secretary. 


GOOD ADVICE 


Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago writes the 
following to its patrons on August 5, which will 
probably be sound advice for some time to come: 

“The indifferent or poor condition of much of the 
grain now being handled and the dispatch with 
which the railroads are moving these shipments to 
market necessitates more exact attention on the part 
of the country dealers to the forwarding of bills of 
lading covering all shipments. The bills of lading 
must be surrendered here to insure the delivery of 
grain on our orders. All delays will have a tendency 
to cause unnecessary deterioration; incidentally will 
mean losses to those shippers who fail to have their 
bills of lading forwarded without delay.” 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Baltimore—The new members admitted to mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce are Maurice 
B. Carlin, Henry B. Cole, Charles M. Trueheart, Ed 
S. Kent, Edward D. Feist, C. McCarthy, Walter 
Trappe and Henry A. Rumsey. Those admitted on 
transfer are: Jas. S. Russell, Wm. S. Henning, 
C. S. Schermerhorn and F. A. Heywood. Reported 
by Secretary Jas. B. Hessong. 

Chicago.—Membership to the Board of Trade was 
granted to Thos. W. Carter, Jr., Chas. R. Leonard, 
Wm. EH. White, Herman Stoltze, Fred W. Haines, 
Carlos Falk, Jos. H. Hogan, Moses Cohen, Clement 
D. Cates, Edw. G. McDougall and Riley E. Pratt. 
Transferred memberships: F. A. Fritze, Jr., Ber- 
nard W. Lewis, John G. Lonsdale, John S. Simpson, 
George H. Mendsen, Est. of Ernest G. Brown, Rich- 
ard M. Sayers; Jos. B. Watt, Robert L. Morris, Jr., 
Daniel C. Miller and George D. Hopkins. Reported 
by Secretary J. C. F. Merrill. 

Duluth.—The new members of the Board of 
Trade are: Gilbert E. Peterson and H. J. Nicolin. 
The memberships of Peter H. Merrett and A. J. 
Kennebrook have been withdrawn. Reported by 
Secretary Charles F. McDonald. 

Indianapolis.—The following have been elected to 


special membership to the Board of Trade: Robert 
Bell, grain dealer, Brookston, Ind.; T. S. Blish, 
flour manufacturer, Seymour, Ind.; Clarence D. 


Cutsinger, grain dealer, Edinburg, Ind.; W. A. Lam- 
s0n, member of firm of Lamson Brothers & Co., 6 
Board of Trade, Chicago, I1l.; L. C. Ewing, presi- 
dent Louisville Cereal. Mill Company, Louisville, 
Ky. Reported by Secretary Wm. H. Howard. 

Kansas City —B. F. Schwartz was admitted to the 
Board of Trade on transfer of membership standing 
in name of W. W. Cowen. Reported by Secretary 
E. D. Bigelow. ; 

Minneapolis.—The new members received in the 
Chamber of Commerce are: Peter H. Merritt, H. M. 
Stratton, James F. Bell, Louis Hanson, Chas. H. 
McCarthy, Walter Stanger, Oscar F. Clayton, George 
F. Orde and A. W. Durrin. Reported by Statistician 
H. W. Moore. 

Richmond.—J. Lee Komiss of Komiss Flour Mills 
was admitted to membership in the Grain BEx- 
change. Reported by Secretary Y. E. Booker. 

St. Louis.—The following have been recently ad- 
mitted to membership in the Merchants’ Exchange: 
E. J. O’Neill, general agent of the Rock Island Rail- 
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road; B. F. Schwartz of Keusch & Schwartz, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. P. Lillie of J. P. Lillie & Co.; Bernard 
Schloener of C. Hilke Hay & Grain Company; R. F. 
Imbs of J. F. Imbs Milling Company, Belleville, 
Ill.; Charles A. Winter of Goffee & Carkener Com- 
pany; A. J. Schulte of Langenberg Brothers Com- 
mission Company, and J. C. Phillips. The follow- 
ing have been transferred: A. De Figueredo, El- 
bert Hodgkins, Samuel G. Kennedy, M. A. Bright, 
Frederick Skrainka, Adelph G. Beckmann, George 
P. Doan, Jr., and P. H. Litchfield. Reported by 
Secretary Eugene Smith. 

San Francisco.—New members admitted into the 
Chamber of Commerce are: M. M. Gragg, Royal 
Insurance Building, San Francisco; Samuel J. Op- 
penheim, 149 Clay Street, San Francisco. Reported 
by Statistician W. B. Downes. 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
A legislator with long hair, 
Said future trading wasn’t square, 
And roundly cussed both bull and bear. 
Yes, he did! 


When need for cotton ’gan to fail, 

And all the South commenced to wail, 

He loudly cried: “O, buy a bale!” 
Indeed, he did! 


And next he said, I’ll take a chance, 

Perhaps I can my roll enhance, 

Then rode up on a sharp advance. 
By gad, he did! 
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HAB’ ACHT AN DEM KAUF 


If not German born, do not employ a translator, 
for we shall shortly translate our heading. Last 
month we made use of a Latin phrase and this 
month, in order to be strictly neutral, we introduce 


a German line. The meaning is, “Be very care- 
ful in buying,” and the entire paragraph, which 
is taken from an August letter of C. A. King & 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is as follows: 

“Damp grain takes on moisture in damp weather. 
Beware. Ask farmers to give Providence a chance 
to dry it before threshing. Nearly all the small 
arrivals here this week have graded samples be- 
cause of dampness. Some is very wet, selling as 
low as twenty-two cents under two red. Don’! 
blame terminal markets. Thank Satan. Buy right.” 


John P. Gibbons of Chicago, state grain inspector 
of Illinois, was married recently to Miss Irene 
Marie Griffin of Chicago. They are now on a honey- 
moon trip in the Hast and after October 1 will be 
at home at 4933 Michigan Boulevard. 
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TERMINAL NOTES 

W. H. Burns has become associated with the 
B. C. Christopher Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Fagg & Taylor of Milwaukee, Wis., have over- 
hauled their Elevator ‘EK’ and installed new ma- 
chinery. 

Rumsey & Co., grain merchants of Chicago, II1., 
have opened a branch office at Jacksonville, Il. 
with E. T. Leonard in charge. 


Charles F. Glavin-and W. J. Virmond were ex 
pelled from the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
in July for alleged uncommercial conduct. 


The Lyman-Joseph Grain Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is preparing for the new crop by overhauling 
its elevator and placing everything in first-class 
shape. 

The Morrison Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has purchased and will operate the line of ele- 
vators in Missouri formerly owned by the late H. H. 
Steele. 

The Fraser-Smith Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has opened an office in room 405 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Milwaukee, Wis. It is in charge of 
A. L. Flannigan. 

William E. Harris, a popular grain broker on the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, entertained about 
25 of his friends one afternoon recently at his home 
in Catonsville, Md. 


The Whitmore-Cockle Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been dissolved and Tracy Cockle, for- 
mer manager, has associated himself with one of 
the local grain firms. 


W. H. Long, formerly engaged in the grain broker- 
age business at Little Rock, Ark., has established 
@ similar business at Jackson, Miss., under the style 
of Southern Brokerage Company. 


Brennan & Carden of Chicago have sent to the 
trade an unusually clever presentation of their 
methods of affording service to shippers in the 
matter of handling consignments. 


G. R. Forrester, formerly manager of the Pilliod 
Milling Company of Swanton, Mich., has been en- 
gaged as manager of the grain department of J. E. 
Bartlett Company of Jackson, Mich. 

Tom Berryman has taken a position with the 
Rogers Grain Company of Chicago, with headquar- 
ters at Charles City, Iowa. He will represent the:n 
in northeastern Iowa and Minnesota. 

The Simonds-Shields Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $250,000. The added money will be used to 
increase the firm’s grain elevator capacity. 

The Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Company has 
been incorporated at St. Louis, Mo., with a capital 
stock of $50,000, fully paid. The incorporators are 
Henry Burg, Roger P. Annan, Sr., Roger P. Annan, 
Jr., and Jos. H. Albright. 


Julius H. Barnes, a leading grain man of Duluth, 
Minn., was recently presented with a handsome 
silver loving cup by members of the Duluth Boat 
Club for his efforts in fostering an interest in all 
nautical sports in that city. 


Walter A. Fourman & Co., have been organized 
to engage in the grain business at Columbus, Ohio. 
The firm is composed of Mr. Fourman, who for- 
merly conducted a feed mill'at Goes Station, Ohio, 
and B. C. Winnett of Charleroi, Pa. 

J. HE. Bartlett Company of Jackson, Mich., has 
just installed machinery to manufacture mixed dairy 
feeds and poultry feeds. They will be known as 
the Michigan Farmer Brand. The company has also 
recently purchased the business of Harry J. Blakes- 
ley, former cotton seed broker of Little Rock, Ark., 
and engaged him to take charge of the cotton seed 
department. 


Jim Fones, manager of the cash grain depart- 
ment of E. W. Wagner & Co., of. Chicago, will 
shortly issue what’he terms an unusual consign- 
ment letter. Mr. Fones believes the average coun- 
try shipper knows his business and he>will make 
the letter historic in the way of departing from the 
stereotyped way of instructing the country dealer 
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how to prevent leaks in his cars. Jim Fones is 
considered one of the best judges of cash grain in 
the West, and his letter will be looked forward to 
with interest. 


C. E. Johns, representative of the Rogers Grain 
Company of Chicago, Ill., with headquarters at St. 
Peter, Minn., has moved to Sheldon, Iowa, where 
he can reach, to better advantage, his territory in 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. 


C. J. Ristvedt of Des Moines, Iowa, is represent- 
ing Sam Finney, manager for E. Lowitz, Chi- 
cago, in the Northwest. Mr. Ristvedt was formerly 
in the grain business at Paton, Iowa, and is well 
known in the territory in which he will travel. 


Henry Clay Hackney, member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was recently suspended from that 
organization. He was formerly vice-chairman of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange and has been identi- 
fied with Chicago’s financial interests for very many 
years. 

Bossemeyer Brothers are one of the late firms 
to engage in the grain business at Wichita, Kan. 
The head office of the company is at Superior, Neb., 
where they have been carrying on a grain business 
for many years. The Wichita branch is in charge 
of Paul Bossemeyer. 


The new officers of the St. Paul Hay & Grain 
Board of Trade of St. Paul, Minn., are A. P. Do- 
lenty, president; E. S. Stein, vice-president; Guy 
Carleton, treasurer. Directors are J. S. Brings, W. 
F. Chapman, C. C. Gray, A. O. Diesen, D. H. Tier- 
ney, Carl Konotatski. 

The first car of oats to reach Indianapolis, Ind., 
was consigned to the Bert A. Boyd Grain Company, 
July 19, and sold for 47 cents a bushel on track. 
Had they been in good condition they would have 
probably sold at the price of old oats, 58 cents, but 
arrived damp and warm on account of the unusual 
weather. 

F. S. Lewis & Co. started in the grain business 
at Chicago, Ill., early in August. The firm is com- 
posed of Fred S. Lewis, president; T. J. Sullivan, 
secretary and treasurer. Among the stockholders 
are C. F. Schneider of Chicago and W. J. Brainard 
of New York. Officers are in room 50 Board of 
Trade Building. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was among the first 
to respond to appeals for financial aid to sufferers 
in the Hastland disaster. The committee which se- 
cured contributions amounting to about $14,000, as 
appointed by President C. H. Canby, was composed of 
John A. Bunnell, L. Harry Freeman, B. A. Eckhart. 
Geo. A. Seaverns, E. F. Rosenbaum, Henry J. Pat- 
ten, Philip W. Seipp, Fred A. Paddleford, H. W. 
Farnum, Stuart Logan, Julius Schwill, J. A. Hd- 
wards, E. W. Bailey, Hiram N. Sager, David H. 
Harris, E. S. Hunter, H. W. Rogers. 

Jed W. Pearson, grain and stock broker of Evy- 
ansville, Ind., and member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, was expelled from the Board in August 
following his disappearance and the closing of his 
office some time ago leaving a number of custom- 
ers’ accounts in an unsettled condition. The direct 
charge, it was reported, was bucket shopping trades. 
The incident again serves to show the Chicago 
Board of Trade’s determination to maintain 
standards of honesty, equity, and absolute integrity 
in transactions among and by its membership. 


THOUSANDS of freight cars are being rushed 
to Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana in an- 
ticipation of a record crop. That the railroads are 
fearful of car shortage is evident and hunareds 
of cars have peen placed at the sidings of cities 
in the above named states. 

IN order to prevent unscrupulous, speculation, the 
Hungarian government has taken the entire new 
crops of wheat, corn, barley and oats under its 
protecting wing. It has organized a corporation, 
to be known as the “War Products’ Stock Com- 
pany” with a capital of 2,000,000 kronen, half 
of it to be provided by tne government while the 
other half may be subscribed in shares of 10,000 
kronen each. The company has the undisputed 
right to handling the crops, especially their sale. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 


grain, etc., at leading terminal markets in the 
United States, for the month of July, 1915: 

BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 

: (aie | ache yee a Re eae wa Sy 
Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus 12,264,473 9,604,958 12,842,634 9,677,607 
Corny Dusheasaas 16,812,817 1,819,424 16,747,976 500,177 
Oats, bus. 16,581,619 2,778,366 16,306,131 714,901 
Barley, bus 1,542,945 Bosom Ls 683.5 554 16,666 
Rye, bua... 4,772,318 1,321,453 5 628/693 1,100,494 
Hay, tons 30,427 34,372 5,403 5,860 
Flour, bbls 745, 338 863,755 511,707 498,302 


BUFFALO—Reported by 
the Corn Exchange: 
lore Sie ea 7——Shipments—, 


Fred E. Pond, secretary of 


Articles. 1915 1915. 1914. 
Wihnealt;  SDUSteniny..<t ZO 29 MES CON 260. a ee eecitusiee so gdlsteaeco 
Corny.) DUSt ance « 2,034,066 1, 712 BOOM os-ceittags a Bemis: « 
Oats DUS Ges «cre 71,614 961, DSL Pee sea) OS tee 
Barley, Duss... 3... 375,779 CATT “bor One e ae ae eer ee 

UVO, DUS a veiniere ee 8,829 188, MORE Oot ee ee 
Plour, )bbIsiy. cas 842/870 962, OO my® sch seine Myce oes 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, 
the Board of Trade: 


oor. — -—Shipments—, 


secretary of 


‘ Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wiheat;) “bustcass: 4,886,000 21,094,000 2,654,000 14,175,000 
Corn) | bushetasanas 6,307,0 000 5,131,000 4,536,000 . 4,188,000 
Oats DUSscraetes 7,486,000 10,623,000 6,795,000 9,088,000 
Barley, bus....... 1,124,000 753,000 313,000 53,000 
EUV Cy OU Steer rerteris 12,000 144,000 91,000 206,000 
Timothy sd., lbs. 752,000 2,410,000 1,205,000 2,592,000 
Clover | sd. slbsie 48,000 29,000 69,000 381,000 
Other gr. sd., lbs. 726,000 767,000 515,000 906,000 
Blaxe sds ebusiacs 1,000 CI Reonveniiracen tos IDAs 
Broom corn, lbs. 802,000 912,000 1,037,000 1, or 000 
Eay, a tons rar cnt: 12,763 15,927 1,805 292 
HMlour: SbbISS faces 485,000 565,000 454,000 519, 000 

CINCINNATI—Reported by W. C. Culkins, Supt. of 
the Chamber of Cane ; aut / 
-Receipts- YER 7——Shipments—, 
Articles. C1815, 1914 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus...... 587,029 961, 869 195,333 370,324 
Corniie DUSaeeem re. 577,272 602,830 315,727 439,058 
Oats, (DUSien ce 377,566 559,999 375,699 342,274 

Barley, bus...... 86,070 4,200 4,700 2 
EVYV.C he DUSic. sates mere 27,547 36,435 1,429 5,178 
Timothy sd., lbs. 1,025 4,419 547 3,417 
Clover sd., lbs.... 605 831 1,426 1,595 
Other gr. sd., lbs. 10,067 9,076 6,526 5,126 
Flax seed, bus... 8 36 78 9 
Broom corn, lbs.. 744 25,440 16,694 27,578 
Ela an COS cries 6,211 12,334 5,822 10,606 
HMlour ibbisag.r 107,305 117,098 82,224 74,314 


DETROIT—Reported by M, 8S. 
the Board of Trade: 
7——-Receipts-—_, ,-——Shipments— 


Donovan, secretary of 


Articles. 1915. 1914, 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus...... 96,000 301,000 66,000 21,000 
Corn) US ss clansies 150,000 139,000 69,000 27,000 
Oates Dusinerm eye: 341,000 302,000 21,000 25,000 
Barley,. .busssc.5% 2,000 TEODOR Ga cmt te boners 
EVO DUS seta ronals 5,000 9,000 3,000 1,000 
Mout sbbDISi cans 27, 000 42,040 34,000 45,400 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. McDonald, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: i 
rc Receipts-—_, -——Shipments—, 


Articles. 1915: 1914, 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus...... 588,425 3,067,749 982,280 3,745,138 
Cormeebussecaisnee. 67,619 23,987 175,002 143,950 
Oats. buss 2 iheen: 248,923 241,952 232,209 480,997 
Barley, bus...... 351,896 476,281 392,433 566,104 
ARViOy 4 USE. -cisrcters 1,973 127,679 8,830 159,855 
Flax seed, bus... 186 542 ESE AN” MRSS prc 208,730 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 5 
7—-Receipts-—_, -——Shipments—_ 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wihealte bls erence 1,015,000 1,812,000 108,000 258,000 
Corntey PuUSie scecar 1,332,000 881,000 570,000 222,000 
Oats, busied 231,000 716,000 180,000 140,000 
RY 6s busi eames 12,000 Ce @ Mcrae econ ISO a 
Elay Carsencce. ta: 96 LAU ee pattie wastes 

KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade: 
7——- Receipts-——_, ;——Shipments——, 


Articles. 1915: 1914. 1915. 1914, 
Wheat, bus...... 8, ote 250 11,257,650 2,385,450 6,212,700 
Corn; SDUS: Teas 781,250 25,000 948,750 1,113,750 
Oats er DUS Maes 499.800 503,200 475, 0 4,500 
Barley; “busigicce: $2,600 15,400 MT SYA OOo rarest 
Reyes. DuUsite. ceca 7,700 3,300 6,600 29,700 
Kafir corn, lbs... 205,700 3,300 377,000 9,00 
Hlax SCG DuUSicn  cneeseo TAO pees 3,000 
Broom corn, Ibs. 1,160 2,120 8,120 8,080 
Play ee tOnS) Wiegatcars 27,576 84,284 3,336 5,892 
Flour, bbls. 6,750 18, 250 131,000 90,250 

MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by H. W. Moore, statis- 
tician of the Chamber of Commerce: 

7—— - Receipts-—_, (TB 

Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 914. 
Wheat). busin 3s 4,986,520 4,398,910 1,854,160 2,632,140 
COED; e (DUS eee a 27,310 511,580 370,470 508,800 
Osts, = buss: fas. 675,860 883,000 840,060 930,220 
Barley. | DUStssacs 879,560 943,570 1,044,230 860,110 
IRaiGy | Wabishecs ceoe 55,500 111,380 33,300 43,700 
Flax seed, bus... 288,700 232,750 26,360 10,050 
Paver tonsa eeereie a. 1,803 3,540 19 140 
Flour; ‘bbisis«... .. 62,409 54,624 1,091,677 1,432,509 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by W. L. Richeson, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of Trade; 
7-——- Receipts-——, -———Shipments——, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
WRORE TUG itt, Via tie we WP reese 123,000 2,876,300 
COREY DUS Aas sas ee ceils od cag) a eta 636,560 137,510 
OBES) sDUStrcttecre. cries aM ereieinls ols 78,725 13,310 


NEW YORK ClTY—Reported by H. Heinzer, sta- 
tistician of the Produce Exchange: 


sey She — -—Shipments—, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, “DUSi eens 1,846,220 0 F 1,411,436 5,030,914 
Gori, @ (buss ee dant 506,900 205,552 36,180 
Ogts ye UbUstacte cee 2,967,300 2,156,690 211,211 
Bariey, bus...... 224,700 139,174 35,482 
RVG, UWUSik. <a 2,500 12,009 76,847 
Timothy sd., bags WT Se ae a ea 300 4,373 
Glover seed, Dees. cea werent 68 2,167 
Wilaas  SOCOhe PUB ct), 416; 600) ou. cite thi cletelene 20,838 
Tay, tO Cases +i ST eS SO 8,137 *24,051 
Flour, bbls) f..0.-. 612,022" > Coe esk 300,344 462,666 

*Bales. 
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OMAHA—Reported by F. 
the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
———- hteceipts- — ger) ts aah ree) 


P. Manchester, secretary of 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wiheat, Hus).cc a: - 278,400 2,625,600 238,800 1,615,200 
(OPTI! WBUSi eau cs a le AD "000 1'580,400 1,720,400 2,131,800 
WBS; SDS cienaes 1,215,500 436,500 1,300,500 
Barley, bus. 4 9,800 6,000 1,000 
Ree) PUSH. <a cures 16.500 9,900 11,000 33,000 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A, 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 
7——- Receipts-—_, 


B. Clemmer, sec- 


-—Shipments—, 


Articles. 1916. 1914. 1915. 1914, 
Wheat; (bus... 714,120 38,174,986 1,181,206 2,042,662 
Corny es DUS eu neces 81,857 256,7 173 Rte Se a 
ORIG) DUS. 0 acess 304,697 774,870 246,784 9,800 
Barley, bu 4,000 BL 1 a ens gd Ae) ent 
Rye, bus. LL OOUY Scat ce ee eee 17,999 
Mimothy Sic DES! sass ees Gs eRe Wt a! 
Clover seed, bags 678 (At See See ae AOR 
Flax seed, bus.. 1,400 LOGFEOO ME cravat way Dieter « 
FLAY pLON Se cota 4,475 Baer sips cen’ Gis 
Piour,  bbis..0 ss. 136,828 127,164 68,558 47,802 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary of 


the Merchants’ Exchange. 
7——~-Receipts-—_, -——Shipments—_, 

Articles. 915. 1914, 1915. 1914. 
Wiheat,t= bus: ..c-- 2,870,128 6,829,367 1,470,180 nbne ro 
Corny, bus. s.2 eae 1,377,950 1,045,750 803,420 

OBES DUS ies cones 1,316,500 2/122'850 812,670 

Barley, — bUuSi.+.0. 20,800 84,800 15,870 22,¢ 
VY Opie OUSan ay eine 14,383 30,000 970 29,2380 
Layne LOMS sneer ae 18,485 18,375 7,635 13,325 
Hour DOSiaeeete 246,330 250,540 266,430 2947700 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by W. 
tistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
7——-Receipts-—_, -——Shipments—_, 


B. Downes, sta- 


Articles. 1915 1914, 1915. 1914, 
Wheat, etls...... 283,265 SORE Gt SUE sl iso rears 
COLI § CLS iirc siuce BC er ee PACD eS See Re 
Oats, ~ctisi ss. wc WSHG45) lc. es VOB 253) 9 Fe ca cere 
Barley, ctls...... 298,780 TSO Soe) aerate 
Rye, cetlsu:. SEOw wrse ase” “sete Seen meee 
HAY, LLOMSS a) aise x « COSA Tey co cto alive Ce ee ae 
Flour, bbls. TE eROUEe | deed ctu « 4004500e Was es « 

TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce fe chenee: 

7—— Receipts-—_, Ca ee a 

Articles. 1915. 1914, 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus...... 561,000 1,186,000 190, 200 534,300 
‘Comnemiblsiace ene 232,800 150,000 187,900 65,000 
OacCSHeDUSs rn: 127,700 204,800 96,300 148,300 
Bartley.) cbusinaues Bil OGG Mmers ccs haa BO COO Me cae. os 
Pye a DAS ht ed aret a 1,000 7,000 2,000 1,000 
Alsike, bags 142 8 PAUL, ON anni om 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. 


E Havens, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


7-——Receipts——_,. ,-——Shipments——, 

Articles, 1915 914. 1915 1914. 
Wheat, bus....... 208,815 75,281 28,320 
Corin buses ah 84,509 54,822 77,185 
Oat DUS iis ecu eure 248,697 8,300 72,274 
Barley, bus.. 1/200) |e iaeccres 4,789 
Rye & O. C., ‘bus. Tock) G habatheeies x 24,529 
EV ayiee CODSavctersrciccers 2,471 148 185 
Miour, 7 PDS: ies 49,196 3,453 16,461 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of 


the Board of Trade: 


r-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—_, 
Articles. i 15 : 1914. 1915. 1914. 

Wheat, bus....... 754,200 188,600 766,433 
Corn, ebus: 601,200 622,925 273,800 
Oats, bus.. 1,548,000 801,800 1,504,700 
Parley; Dus.i. we 121,800 35,045 110,282 
RVG ws PUSS aamstenton 19,200 4,800 6,000 
Mill feed, tons... 2,415 13,252 10,523 
Scecdsplbsiviatsane —-aertecves 570,000 aptecaeietn 30,000 
Broom corn, lbs.. mae S0;000 eeesertae ©. hutatceeer 
a vON Gararlainers 1,010 2,150 424 559 
Mlour, bbisi....: - 138,000 142,000 142,208 150,518 


A REVIEW OF THE GRAIN TRADE 


An account of the grain trade which is frankly 
written from an elevator operator’s viewpoint might 
be suspected of prejudice, but C. B. Piper of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, in his “Principles of the Grain 
Trade in Western Canada” has been so happy in 
his presentation of the subject that suspicions are 
allayed, and the result is one of the most readable 
treatises on the present-day practices in the trade 
that we have seen. 

So far as the “principles’ are concerned, the 
Canadian trade is the same as in this country. 
Some details of practice, governed by the Domin- 
jon Grain Trade Act, are different, but no less inter- 
esting on that account. On the whole, the book is 
as valuable in the United States as it is in Canada 
to all those interested in the business of handling 
grain from the farm to the ultimate consumer. 

Every phase of the business is taken up sepa- 
rately with enough detail to give a broad and com- 
prehensive idea of its relationship to every other 
part. Thus transportation covers the carriage of 
grain from the farm by wagon, with relative costs 
over good roads and bad, to final destination by 
rail or water. Equipment, scales, car movement, 
bills and claims are all touched upon, and similar 
topics of the water traffic. The Canadian grades 
differ materially from those of our markets, but 
the manner of grading is practically the same. 

Country and terminal elevators are treated sepa- 
rately, and every condition of business is explained, 
together with the value of each to the country and 
to the trade. Charges and costs of operation are 
gone into quite fully, making comparisons easy with 
those of this country. 
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James Spelman, president of John S. Metcalf 
Company of Chicago, Ill., and Montreal, Quebec, is 
in South America investigating prospects for grain 
elevator building. 

The Merryfield & Fish Grain Separator Company 
has commenced work on a new factory at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, in which will be manufactured its grain 
separators and cleaners. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Company of Muncy, 
Pa., has established an agency for Chicago and Cen- 
tral territory in Room 703, Western Union Building. 
Chicago, with Richard Goodman in charge. 

Lewis Littlepage Holladay and Henry Negstad 
have associated themselves under the corporate 
name of Holladay, Negstad &-Co., 109 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. They will act as consulting 
engineers in the field of power plants, utilities and 


industries. é 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Company 
of Chicago now has a record of 89 contracts for 
concrete and wood elevators and repair jobs from 
the first of the year. In spite of this large amount 
of work the company has invariably completed all 
contracts on schedule time. 

John S. Metcalf Company, Ltd., in addition to its 
offices in Chicago and Montreal, has an active office 
at 36 Southampton St., Strand, W. C., England. 
The company is just completing the plans for a 
large grain storage plant and a malt house for the 
Guinness Malting Company and is also unloading 
grain from vessels at St. Nazaire, France. 

We have received a catalog describing the McFell 
Fire Alarm Systems which follows along the “Safety 
First” movement in preventing loss to property and 
life. It provides an efficient means of guarding 
against fire, and systems-can be arranged suitable 
for all conditions. The manufacturers are McFell 


Signal Company, located at Halsted and 29th 
Streets, Chicago. 
The frequent rains during the recent Winter 


wheat harvest have caused an unusual amount of 
in wheat and this has brought a very 
large demand for Hess Grain Driers from grain 
elevators and flour mills. The Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Company of Chicago, II1., is filling or- 
ders with promptness, thus relieving the 
situation considerably. 

Geo. J. Noth, manager of the Western office at 
Chicago for Sprout, Waldron & Co. of Muncy, Pa., 
writes us that the stork called at his home recently 
and left an 844-pound milling engineer and machin- 
ery salesman for the “Monarch Line.” As herald- 
ing the event business had been exceptionally good 
recently, with everyone seeming to want “Monarch” 
machinery on unusually short notice. 

Frank Bushnell, recently with the Newell Con- 
struction Company of Iowa, has taken a position 
with the Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., and is assigned to the Des 
Moines, Iowa, office, where he will work with F. C. 
Burrell, manager of that branch. Mr. Bushnell has 
had 20 years’ experience in construction work and 
has built very many elevators throughout the West. 


dampness 


great 


The catalogs published by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
of Muncy, Pa., last month have been followed by 
three others, equally as attractively printed and 
illustrated, and furnishing additional evidence of 
the modern quality of the “Monarch Line.’ These 
catalogs are Section B, No. 115, on Monarch Ball 
Bearing Sieve Bolters and Reels; Section C, No. 115, 
en Monarch Grain Cleaning Machinery; Section H, 
No. 115, on Monarch Power Transmission Appli- 
ances. Not only are the catalogs interesting in 
themselves, but the company has incorporated valu- 
able information, such as yield tables, tables show- 
ing the difference between standard gauges of 
metals, circumference and area of circles, etc. The 
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company desires everyy grain dealer and miller to 
have a copy of these late catalogs for reference, 
and any firm not on their mailing list will be sent 
one on request. 


There is an unusual number. of handsome half: 
tones illustrating conveying systems in grain ele- 
vators, mills and large coal-handling plants in the 
current number of Webster Method. This magazine 
is published by The Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Tiffin, Ohio, and always contains worth 
while information on subjects of interest to the 
owner or superintendent of grain elevator or flour 
mill plants. 

The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., carries one of the largest lines of 
grain elevator machinery in the Northwest. The 
firm also places emphasis on the fact that it can 
supply machines and supplies promptly, and backs 
up these assertions by pointing to a record of a 
successful business of 25 years’ standing. The firm 
frequently calls attention, in late literature, to a 
part of the product handled and has just sent out 
folders on the Western Warehouse Combined Sheller 
and Cleaner, Western Mill Sheller and Western 
Class A Combined Sheller and Cleaner. The com- 
pany’s own guarantee goes out with every machine 
shipped. 

A 24-carat pure gold chain will not prove a dur- 
able chain. Neither will a pure all-graphite paint 
prove a durable protective covering. The copper 
alloy in a 14 or 16-carat chain insures durability. 
The silica of a silica-graphite paint adds durability 
and supplies just enough “drag” to prevent too thin 
a coat. Neither graphite nor silica alone provides 
so good a pigment as do both combined. Nature’s 
own mixture of silica and graphite—i. e., a natura! 
formation in which the two are intimately at- 
tached—has proven itself to be the best form of 
pigment because, unlike other forms where free 
silica is a constituent, the silica does not separate 
itself from the graphite and settle into a hard mass. 
Silica should be mixed with graphite so that par- 
ticles of each cling to the other and do not settle 
when mixed with oil—From the current issue of 
Graphite, published by Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J. 


HOW TO KEEP CONVEYOR BELT REC 
ORDS 


A new method of recording the cost of various 
conveyor belts in operation has been worked out 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, Ohio, 
in the interest of all belt users. 

Ordinarily accurate costs are rather difficult to 
determine and many of us have not the time to 
work out an adequate system for making computa- 
tions. The use of various belts, however, is an im- 
portant factor and many a dollar can be saved when 
one knows where to cut down the tonnage cost. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company will mail anyone 
upon request a card that is simple but most effi- 
cient. It will help nail up those little openings 
where profit continually slips out. Forty-six years 
of experience naturally gives this concern a wealth 
of material from which to formulate ideas. The 
development of these ideas, however, is not a se- 
cret and their arrangement on the record card is 
purely a service to the belt user which cannot help 
but be. beneficial. 


IT is reported that German interests are negotiat- 
ing for Roumania’s grain crops. 

THE state of South Carolina sent 140 youths as 
“champion” corn growers to represent it at the 
Universal Corn Exposition held in San Francisco 
on August 5 and 6. Forty of these boys have 
records of raising more than 100 bushels of corn 
per acre, 


August 15, 1915. 


BECOMES OLDEST TRAVELING SALES- 


MAN 


Arthur K. Ingraham, seventy-eight years old and 
forty-five years a salesman in the employ of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, 
N. J., received a long letter the other day from 
his friend “Uncle George’ Olney in which the 
latter relinquished his claim to the title of Dean 
of Traveling Salesmen on account of his retire- 
ment over a year ago from active service with the 
Irving Pitt Manufacturing Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Ingraham is two years the junior of his 
friend “Uncle George,’ and in a photograph taken 
two years ago at a convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Stationers he stands erect with a look 


ARTHUR K. 


INGRAHAM 


of mental keenness which promises the satisfac- 
tion of holding for several years to come his newly 
acquired honor. Both Mr. Ingraham and Mr. Olney 
have been connected with very similar trades dur- 
ing their entire combined service of over a century 
—a decade over for good measure. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingraham celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary about seven years ago at their home in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


ROPE FACTS 


The use of ropes for transmission and hoisting 
purposes subjects them to very severe tests. In 
passing over pulleys the strands of the rope slip 
upon each other, and the yarns which compose the 
strands rub against each other. This action causes 
the rope to be more or less reduced to powder at or 
near the center, while the exterior remains for a 
long time unaffected. The result is that, often 
times, the rope breaks or gives away without any 
apparent external reason. 

The amount of work a rope is capable of doing 
depends upon several things, says L. D. Crain, of 
the Colorado Agricultural College. The quality of 
the fibres of which the rope is composed will, of 
course, influence the capacity of the rope. The con- 
dition of the weather in which it is used, in a meas- 
ure determines the life of the rope. The principal 
factor determining the amount of work that a rope 
will do is the sheaves of pulleys over which it runs. 

If the rope shows wear on the outside, but is 
still good at the center it is quite evident it has 
been rubbed or “chafed” by the blocks. If the blocks 
or sheaves are very small the sliding of strand upon 
strand is increased and rapid deterioration is the 
immediate consequence. 

One company manufacturing rope gives the fol- 
lowing data for strength, working load, and diam- 
eter of sheaves for 1 inch and 1% inch rope. 


Diameter Or,. Pies «cvs g ora cehiee ak 1 in. 1% in. 
Ultimate  atrength 4.5 sew ees ae ee 7,100 Ib. 9,000 Ib. 
Working load— 
Bia ne wots ilo ce ocala ad eran eae 200 Ib. 250 lb. 
MOGI EE che ees mnrraioralerace ie fete pipiens 400 lb. 500 Ib. 
Slows Soest ore ca beee ee eet pee 1,000 Ib. 1,250 Ib, 
Minimum diameter sheave— 
Ranid un tatas aeelies ues s.c nanan tree 40 in 45 in, 
MGGIRIN iis aoniata nee we cai eein ie pte ae 12 in 13 tn, 
BOE osc ssask-v won ea Rb sine a eis a ee 8 In 9 in. 


August 15, 1915. 
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ONSIDERING the smaller general crops gar- 
nered in the Northwest last year, receipts of 
grain at Duluth are regarded as having made 
a most favorable showing during the crop year 
ended July 31 last. 

According to the report of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, receipts of all domestic grains at elevators 
at the Head of the Lakes during the 12 months ag- 
gregated 91,918,568 bushels, as compared with 90,- 
229,435 bushels during the 1913-14 season. -Arrivals 
of Canadian bonded wheat fell off to the extent of 
7,858,836 bushels, attributed to the partial crop 
failure over a wide area of country up there last 
year. 

Wheat receipts were reported at 59,856,241 bush- 
els, against 62,644,720 bushels last year. Corn re- 
ceipts came to 3,035,987 bushels, against 794,884 
bushels last year; oats receipts, 8,304,598 bushels, 
against 5,794,795 bushels; rye receipts, 4,202,357 
bushels, against 1,851,357 bushels; and barley re- 
ceipts, 11,121,789 bushels, against 10,895,257 bushels 
a year ago. 

Shipments of all grains during the twelve months 
were reported at 89.894,864 bushels, as compared 
with 92,511,358 bushels last year. 

Stocks of grain in the elevators here at present 
are the smallest in the history of the trade at this 
point. The total wheat in store is now less than 
150,000 bushels. Oats supplies are just around 35,000 
bushels; rye, 1,000 bushels; barley, 45,000 bushels, 
and flaxseed, 1,482,000 bushels. 

Elevator men have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to proceed with interior improvements and 
repairs at their plants to take care of the new sea- 
son’s grain rush expected to begin during the last 
week of this month. 

” * * * 

So far no increase in elevator capacity at Duluth 
and Superior is forecasted in the near future, but 
in view of the increased attention being devoted to 
the development of the new sections of the North- 
west states, and the promise of a steadily increased 
movement of grain this way by reason of adjust- 
ments in freight rates, making them more favorable 
to this point, and expected liberal export inquiry 
as long as the war lasts and for some time after its 
conclusion, it is intimated in well-informed quarters 
that some interesting extensions announcements 
may be forthcoming within the next few weeks. 

It was, for example, reported a year ago that the 
Consolidated Elevator Company planned to build 
an additional house of 1,500,000 bushels capacity. 
The Capitol Elevator Company also had an exten- 
sion in view and the Great Northern Railroad had 
under contemplation the extension of its elevator 
system at Superior by the building of a new 3,500,- 
000-bushel house. 

The last named project was held in abeyance 
owing to the dispute between grain dealers and the 
Wisconsin Grain Commission over the basis of tax- 
ation upon the grain handled and stored at the Su- 
perior elevators. 

Announcement is made that the long-standing 
dispute has been settled as a result of a series of 
conferences between the grain and elevator men 
and the Wisconsip Grain Commission. The taxa- 
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lion upon the Superior elevators will in future be 
on the same basis as that prevailing in the state 
of Minnesota. This is regarded as satisfactory in 
grain circles, and is expected to lead to extensions 
and improvements in the chain of elevators at the 
Superior side of St. Louis Bay. 

<0 eae 

With every promise of bumper crops in the North- 
west this Fall, congestion at the elevators and rail- 
road terminals is feared during the Winter months. 
Said an elevator man to the “American Grain Trade” 
correspondent the other day: “Our information 
from a chain of houses over the West leads us to 
look forward to a movement of grain to the Head of 
the Lakes that will break all past records. With 
good crops in South Dakota, it is to be expected that 
Minneapolis millers will draw their main supplies 
of Spring wheat from that quarter and southern 
Minnesota, leaving a larger proportion of the west- 
ern Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana crops to find an outlet here.” 

ee 

What is expected to add to the tight elevator and 
handling situation here during the early part of 
the new crop year is that there will doubtless be an 
effort made to market as large a proportion as pos- 
sible of the Canadian Northwest wheat crop, now 
estimated all the way up to 240,000,000 bushels, 
prior to the close of navigation, and it is consid- 
ered that in the shuffle wheat quotations on the 
Winnipeg market may be pushed down to a basis 
that will cut the export market from under Duluth 
operators. That condition prevailed three years ago 
when the Canadian West had a bumper crop, and 
financial conditions up there made it incumbent 
upon holders to dispose of it. The delayed Winter 
wheat movement in the Southwest is also a bearish 
feature, as it will lead to the marketing of Winter 
and Spring wheat crops coming on almost simul- 
taneously. 

* * * 

Grain men at this point are looking forward to a 
liberal early movement of Durum wheat. Italian 
export demand is being already met with, and sales 
of a substantial tonnage were reported during the 
present week for September delivery. Durum now 
commands a premium of around 12 cents a bushel 
over Spring wheat on this market, and it is pre- 
dicted that the spread will be still further widened 
as the season goes on. It is conceded that the 
acreage sown to Durum in the West is much larger 
this season than last, so with yields placed by ex- 
perts all the way up to 25 bushels an acre, it is 
forecasted that last year’s record of 19,974,000 busb- 
els of Durum receipts will be substantially increased 
this Fall and Winter. 

* * * 

No definite inquiry boat on grain space from Du- 
luth to Buffalo next month has been as yet reported 
and there is at present uncertainty as to the ex- 
tent of the tonnage likely to go out from the ele- 
vators during the early weeks of the new crop sea- 
son. An initial rate of 1144 cents a bushel has been 
set by vessel men. 

* * * 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company and 
F. C. Tenney of the Tenney Company have returned 
from extended crop inspection trips over Minnesota 
and North Dakota. They each covered approxti- 
mately 1,400 miles by auto and what they saw leads 
them to speak with enthusiasm regarding crop pros- 
pects in the Northwest. They aver that they did 
not run across any black rust in wheat and they re- 
gard bumper crops as assured. Though the season 


is from one week to 10 days late, the wheat harvest- 
ing is expected to be general over the West by Au- 
gust 15. 

* * * 

George G. Barnum, Jr., associated 
with his father, G@. G. Barnum, in the grain trade 
at Duluth, was married on Thursday, July 29, to 
Miss Hildegarde Snyder of St. Paul. Mr. Barnum 
and his bride are spending their honeymoon at Isle 
Royale and are not expected home for two or three 
weeks yet. 
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HE floods and rains which last month were 
mentioned with caution (proved to be well 
founded) as “not through yet,’ continued 
into August in the Kansas City territory, and so 
hampered wheat harvest and threshing that a rec- 
ord low level of receipts at the Kansas City market 
was marked up. The arrivals were 3,665,250 bush- 
els, while 11,257,650 bushels had been received in 
July, 1914, and previous years usually have pro- 
duced 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels in that month. 
Old wheat predominated; quality was not uniformly 
high, but there was an unexpectedly large amount 
of milling grades in view of the untoward weather 
conditions. The receipts were largely from South- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma; and even from those 
districts much wheat was diverted to Minneapolis 
mills. The price made a record, too—but upward, 
the highest prices being recorded for any July since 
the quotations have been preserved. 

Corn receipts also approached a record for small- 
ness, the figure, 781,250 bushels, being lighter than 
for any July since 1908, when 589,950 bushels were 
received. Oats kept pretty well to usual movement, 
with 499,800 bushels. Around Kansas City terri- 
tory, some farmers were still planting corn the 
first week of August—the first chance they had had 
to get into the fields to plow. Harvesting machin- 
ery mired even on the tops of slopes, and unusual 
devices were used to keep the machines going. 
Several farmers built large wheels, six feet or 
more in diameter, on which the machine wheels 
ran. Others used devices like the caterpillar equip- 
ment of army traction cars. Anxiety over the crop 


outcome kept much grain from the market. 
* * * 


— 


The mere figures of the movement so far this year 
had no effect on the optimism of the speakers at 
the monthly dinner, July 22, at the new Muehlebach 
Hotel, of the Kansas City Grain Club. This is an 
organization composed of the heads of Board of 
Trade firms, and Alfred Hertz, of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Company, is president. The guests of honor 
declared that Kansas City will handle a tremendous 
volume of wheat and other grains this year. The 
chief guests were James T. Bradshaw, state ware- 
house commissioner of Missouri; M. C. Fears, chief 
of the grain inspection department of Missouri, 
and George B. Ross, chief of the Kansas grain in- 
spection department. 

* * * 

K. B. Seeds of the office of markets and rural or- 
ganization, Department of Agriculture, was a visitor 
on the Board of Trade during July, conferring with 
grain men and o*cials of the Missouri and the Kan- 
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sas inspection departments. He is investigating the 
methods of marketing grain through country ele- 
vators, with particular reference to allegations of 
overgrading, which is said to cause an unwarranted 
approach to equality between poor and good grain, 
and consequent injustice to the better grades. 

* on a 

B. F. Schwartz of Keusch & Schwartz Company, 
Chicago, bought the membership of W. W. Cowen, 
now of Fairhaven, Mass., and has been elected to 
membership in the Board of Trade. The price was 
$5,250, including the transfer fee. 

* * * 

Tracy L. Cockle, formerly of the Cockle-Whit- 
more Grain Company, now in liquidation, is now 
connected with the Aylesworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain 
Company. 

* * * 

H. D. Hayward, for the past two years connected 
with the Moore-Lawless Grain Company, and for 
twenty-two years a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, died July 27 as a result of a stroke 
of apoplexy suffered on the Exchange floor that 
afternoon. He was apparently in good health to 
the moment of the stroke. He had suffered a light 


attack five years before. Mr. Hayward was born 
in Belleview, Ohio, fifty-four years ago. He went 
to Valley Falls, Kan., in the 80’s, coming to Kan- 


sas City in 1889. In 1893 he and a cousin, F. G. 
Hayward, formed the Hayward Grain Company, 
which was dissolved in 1905. Mr. Hayward then 
became a cash buyer for the Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany, and went with the Moore-Lawless Company 
in 1913. He is survived by a widow and two sons. 
The sons, Orrin and Bert M., are employed at the 
Board of Trade. The Board adopted resolutions 
on his death. Mr. Hayward’s membership was 
transferred to his son, Orrin, employed by the 
Moore-Lawless Company. 
* * OK 

B. C. Christopher & Co., are now represented on 
the Board of Trade with six memberships, the latest 
acquired being that previously held by F. J. Ling- 
ham of Lockport, N. Y., sold for $5,250, including 
the transfer fee of $500. This membership for the 
Christopher company will be carried by W. H. 
Burns, formerly with the Terminal Elevators. 

* * * 

The Hodgson-Davis Grain Company has succeeded 
in Kansas. City two firms, the Missouri Grain Com- 
pany and the Davis Commission Company. The 
members of the new concern are H. H. Hodgson, 
for many years manager of the Missouri Grain 
Company, established in 1902, and owned largely 
by Iowans, which for some time operated the Wa- 
bash elevator; and C. K. Davis was the head of the 
Davis Commission Company. 

* * * 

The Transportation Committee of the Kansas 
City Hay Dealers’ Association has made informal 
complaint to the Public Service Commission of 
Missouri, that the Kansas City market is discrim- 
inated against by railroads that refuse to grant 
market in transit privileges. Several of the rail- 
roads have made informal response that they should 
not be compelled to grant such privileges. One of 
their arguments is that Kansas City already has 
the alleged important privilege of proportional 
rates. The hay men are willing to surrender the 
proportional rates if they can get the transit privi- 
lege. The purpose of the association is to get the 
rates by which they can build up at Kansas City 
a storage business by which the market can be given 
stability in times both of very large receipts and of 
very high prices. They cite Texarkana, Shreveport, 
Pine Bluff, Denver and Little Rock as cities hay- 
ing market transit privileges. They ask for mar- 
ket transit privileges with six months’ storage and 
the application of through rates, for hay from all 
points to all points. 

* * * 

Farmers and shippers in Kansas cannot compel 
warehousemen to bond their warehouses for more 
than $50,000, regardless of the value of grains 
stored. This question was submitted by George 
B. Ross, state grain inspector, to Attorney General 
Brewster as a result of numerous inquiries. Mr. 
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Brewster announced that only one bond was re 
quired for all the warehouses owned by one man 
in any county, and that this bond need not exceed 
$50,000. The attorney general also gave a ruling 
that the inspector need maintain weighmasters 
and inspectors only at warehouses where fees would 
pay expenses. 
* * * 

The Kansas State Charter Board has granted 
permission to the W. D. Vincent Grain Company 
of Clay Center to decrease its capitalization from 
$15,000 to $10,000, and the Derby Grain Company 
at Sabetha to increase its capital stock from $50,000 
to $60,000. 
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APTAIN JOHN O. FOERING, the chief grain 

inspector of the Commercial Exchange, cele- 
brated his 72nd birthday anniversary om 
Tuesday, August 10, rounding out a full 30 years’ 
activity devoted to the extensive grain business in 
this city and port. It can be said without the least 
fear of contradiction, that he stands today second 
to none in his professional ability and experience, 
and would be an exceedingly difficult man to re- 
place. The receipts of all manner of grain, arriy- 
ing here during his supervision of affairs, in a 
specific amount show no less than 550,760,299 bush- 
els, with the exports footing up to 386,383,323 bush- 
els, the combined score totaling almost a billion 
bushels of grain. 

While the captain is still as active as a cricket, 
and goes about his business at a high speed rate, 
the directors of the exchange and the official grain 
committee have recently placed at his disposal to 
still further expedite transactions in the general 
inspection department an automobile of the latest 
type, now a very necessary adjunct to his depart- 
ment. 
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* * * 


Albert J. Emmons received the first carload of 
new oats from Indiana, and it sized 37 pounds to 
the bushel. 

* * * 

Commercial and maritime circles here have been 
greatly encouraged by the new ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which holds up vari- 
ous charges in lighterage as well as terminal rates 
and allowances at New York which have for a iong 
time given that port undue advantage over Phil- 
adelphia. 

* %* * 

Since the alfalfa feeds have come into the mar- 
ket in this section, the sales of bran and other 
wheat mill feeds have fallen off nearly 50 per cent. 
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Secretary Clemmer of the Commercial Exchange 
represented that organization at the trades bodies 
and business | men’s delegation which strongly 
urged the erection of a commodious national con- 
vention hall, and called upon Senator Penrose to 
boost the undertaking. 

* * * 

Edward §S. Sherer, who died on July 30 at Allen- 
town, Pa., 47 years old, was extensively engaged in 
the grain and hay trade, and had been connected 
with the Commercial Exchange since 1908. 

* * * 

The recent rainstorms and cloudbursts through- 
out the agricultural centers of Pennsylvania have 
destroyed hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of the crops. The oats, corn and hay yields in 
many of the growing districts are almost ruined, 
and wheat has been badly damaged. 

* * * 

The Atlantic Deeper Inland Waterway Commis- 
sion, which made a trip one day during the month 
along the Delaware River on the steamer Sylvan 
Dell, had among its guests President Louis G. 
Graff, Secretary Ambrose B. Clemmer, and Direc- 
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tors Horace Kolb, E. H. Price, W. S. Woodward and 
Treasurer Joseph W. Beatty. 
* * * 

Just at present trade is very dull, and export 

grain is not going abroad very extensively. 
* * * 

Old hay is nearly out of the market, and the new 
product is not in very fit condition, with the small 
lots arriving only bringing nominal prices. 

* * * 

J. T. Stow, representing several of the largest 
grain reservoirs in London, England, was here re- 
cently looking up the possibilities of large war 
orders for oats and grain on early shipment. 

* * * 

Frank Richards, the West Philadelphia grain 
and feed man, is doing the Vermont Summer re- 
sorts and Watson W. Walton the hay, grain and 
feed receiver of North American street, is trying 
cut the golf links in New England, and taking in 
the sea breezes along the coast of Maine. 
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ers while not so glum are a long way from 

being the cheery optimistic fellows they were 
a few weeks ago. The days and weeks of rain are 
the cause of the unhappy condition. Much of the 
wheat which in many instances was the finest ever 
raised in this section has been practically déstroyed 
and the same is true of the oats, by the heavy rains 
which begun within a week of cutting time and in 
some instances while the grain was in the fields 
waiting to be put under cover. 

The official estimate for August 1, issued by the 
State Board of Agriculture, predicted the wheat 
and oats crops would reach 11 per cent above an 
average, but recent bulletins tell a sorry tale. “Fifty 
per cent of the wheat crop is still in the shock and 
sprouting badly,” reads one bulletin. “Oats are 
down, with the ground too soft to permit machinery 
for cutting. Much of the hay is yet to be cut and 
what is cut can’t be cured,’ reads another report. 
These reports are typical. The present official pre- 
diction is hay, 82 per cent of an average; iimoity 
90 per cent. What wheat has been saved is of an 
exceptional quality and it is probable that the wheat 
saved will be heavier than is now believed. North- 
western Ohio raised the biggest and finest crop of 
wheat in history. Wheat averages from 50 to 60 
bushels to the acre in many instances. 

The cash demand for wheat is good and inquiries 
for cash wheat are extremely numerous. This is 
believed to be due partially to the export demand 
and partially because stocks are small in every line. 
The wet weather which has been so bad for oats 
and wheat and hay has been good for the corn, and 


a fine crop is predicted. 
* * * 


Oe farmers are glum and Ohio grain deal- 


Walter Stone, secretary and manager of the To- 
ledo branch of the Churchill Grain & Seed Com- 
pany, recently entertained Leroy S. Churchill of 
Buffalo, president of the company. Mr. Churchill 
was returning East after visiting in Rushville, Ind., 
and in an interview said: ‘Crops never looked bet- 
ter through Indiana, but we will have much dam- 
age to wheat and oats on account of the continued 
rain. They have cut much of their wheat through 
central Indiana, but the wet weather has interfered 
with the threshing.” This interview was given 
early in July which proves that Mr. Churchill is 
something of a prophet. 

* * * 

The wife of R. D. Wendt, assistant secretary of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange, died Monday as the 
result of a long-drawn-out illness extending over 
several years. The funeral will take place Thurs- 
day. The Produce Exchange and the Inspection De- 
partment both sent handsome floral pieces. Mr. 
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Wendt has the sympathy of every grain dealer in 
the city, with whom he is a general favorite. 
* * * 

The Montpelier Elevator Company has been sold 
to the Poast & Dawson Hay and Grain Company 
of Bryan, Ohio. Montpelier is in the center of 
Williams County, and a very desirable location. 

* * * 

The Standard Elevator and Warehouse Com- 
pany was recently incorporated with $10,000 capital. 
It is a subsidiary company of the Toledo Oil and 
Seed Company, and will provide elevator and ware 
house facilities for that company. 

* * * 

The Farmers’ Second Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany has been organized at Fremont with a capital 
of $40,000 and the plant of the Fremont Elevator 
Company has been taken over by the new concern. 

* * a 

The Paddock Hodge Company -celebrated the last 
day of July by loading a shipment of 40,000 bushels 
of new red wheat for Montreal, using the freighter 
Westerian. This was the first shipment of the sea- 
son. 

* * * 

The Ohio Legislature has now abrogated the Agri- 
cultural Commission, and thereby legislated out of 
office the Hon. A. P. Sandles, of Putnam County. 
Political gossip has Mr. Sandles as a possible pri- 
mary candidate in 1916 for governor. 

* * * 

The Northwestern Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met at the Boody House recently, with only 
20 members present. There was but little business 
transacted, although matters of interest to the or- 
ganization were talked over to some length by 
those present. Owing to the small attendance, how- 
ever, nothing of importance was determined upon. 
T. P. Riddle, who has been acting as secretary of 
the organization, indicated his willingness to con- 
tinue in that work if he was wanted. Mayor Mon- 
roe, of Archbold, Ohio, presided over the meeting, 
and secured some notoriety by taking an airship 
flight. 
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HE effect of the enormous export demand for 
wheat, coupled with the fact that the crop 
now being harvested promises to be one of 
the largest which the country has ever experienced, 
has been felt very emphatically in Cincinnati, where 
for some time past the Inspection and Weighing 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce has found its 

facilities taxed by the volume of business before it. 

One day recently 163 cars of wheat were inspected, 

breaking the local record, which stood at 100 cars 
in one day up to that time, while 720 cars in a weels 
is the very respectable figure reported as a maximum 
for that period so far. Most of the grain now com- 
ing through here is destined for the Eastern sea- 
board terminals, undoubtedly for the export trade, 
and the grain men and the inspection bureau antici- 
pate still busier times when the crop really gets 
under way and begins to move in its true majestic 

volume. 
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* * * 


The report of the activities of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce for the first six months of 
1915, recently compiled and made public, shows 
convincingly the large part in its work which is 
played by the Hay and Grain Exchange on the one 
hand and by the commodities handled by the Ex- 
change on the other. For instance, the inspection 
department reports handling 7,276 cars of grain in- 
bound and 3,372 outbound, 3,929 cars of hay inbound, 
2,521 cars of hay in bales and 4,710 barrels of flour; 
while the weighing department handled 20,721 cars, 
of which 1,958 were leaking and 88 showing dis- 
crepancies. The Exchange proper has increased in 
membership and in activity, and with the increasing 
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efficiency of the traffic department of the Cham- 
ber is benefiting more*and more from the co-oper- 
ative work of the city’s big commercial body, now 
numbering nearly 3,000 members and representing 
accurately the whole business life of the city. 
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The extension of the time for entering the Ham- 
ilton County corn prize contest to August 15 gave 
many more farmers the opportunity to get in, and 
present indications are that Cincinnati’s environs 
will make as good a showing in the big cereal con- 
test as any of the rural districts. The only require- 
ments were that the applicants register with the 
Chamber of Commerce and have planted five acres 
or more of corn in one or adjacent fields. The 
farms will be visited some time before November 15 
by a committee of three, in order to see that this 
and other requirements in submitting samples are 
complied with. The prize, as heretofore announced, 
is a trip to Columbus to attend Farmers’ Week in 
January and February, and one farmer in each 
township can win it. 

* * * 

The B. H. Wess Coal & Grain Company’s plant in 
Winton Place, a Cincinnati suburb, was entered by 
burglars one night recently and the big steel safe, 
with stone reinforcement eight inches thick, was 
blown open by nitro-glycerine. However, the yeggmen, 
who were evidently highly skilled in their delicate 
work, had their trouble for their pains, inasmuch 
as they secured only a few dollars, according to 
officers of the company. 

* * * 

Howard Barnett and his wife represented the Hay 
and Grain Exchange very acceptably at the big 
Chamber of Commerce dinner held recently at the 
Zoo Clubhouse, and attended by nearly 500 persons. 
Mr. Barnett rendered a tenor solo, accompanied by 
Mrs. Barnett, thus fulfilling the requirement ex- 
acted of every organization connected with the 
Chamber, that it furnish some entertainment stunt 
for the amusement of the diners. 

A prize seed wheat show, the first of the sort held 
in Butler County, was successfully pulled off at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, on July 31, and prizes were awarded 
to a number of youngsters who exhibited some 
excellent seed wheat. There were about 60 samples 
displayed, which were judged by Prof. W. E. Hanger, 
specialist in farm crops from the Ohio College ot 
Agriculture. There were 28 cash prizes. A lecture 
delivered by Prof. Hanger on ‘The Selection of 
Seed Wheat and the Improvement of the Wheat 
Crop” was closely attended by the crowd, which was 
considerable, indicating great interest in the subject 
on the part of the farmers. The contest was the 
first of four which will be conducted by the Ham- 
ilton Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of de- 
veloping a better grade of seed wheat for the 
county, experts having declared that the average 
yield can be increased at least 10 bushels to the 
acre by the use of selected seed, such as it is hoped 
will be developed by means of these contests. 

* * * 

Contributions of wheat in considerable quantities 
have been received in Dayton, Ohio, from farmers 
ia that vicinity as the result of an appeal for aid 
for the non-combatant war sufferers in Hurope. 
Cash, of course, was also welcome, but wheat is 
just as good as cash these days, especially for the 
purpose for which it was desired in this instance 
and the farmers responded liberally. 

* * * 

The Rosegrain Grain Co., has been incorporated 
at Rosewood, Ohio, with a capital stock of $20,000, 
and will handle a general grain business. Those 
interested include George E. Stephenson, Minnie L. 
Stephenson, G. W. Weimer, Peter Weimer and S§. A. 
Weimer. 

* * * 

A rather remarkable state of affairs is reported 
from some points in northern Ohio, notably at San- 
dusky, as a result of the fact that there is now no 
duty on foreign grain. It is stated that Canadian 
farmers have found it possible to get 10 to 15 cents 
a bushel more for corn on this side of the line than 
at home, and they have, in consequence, marketed 
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some thousands of bushels of the cereal in San- 
dusky. Gallagher Bros, of that city report an active 
trade with farmers from Pelee Island, who bring 
their corn over on boats and dispose of it in the 
United States; and there is no doubt but what a 
similar movement, on a larger scale, is going on 
elsewhere. 
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ESPITE heavy rains, which in some sections 
have reached the stage of cloudbursts, In- 
diana wheat is coming along plentifully. — It 
must be admitted, however, that the dampness is 
having a deteriorating effect on the grain, with the 
result that producers for the time being are get- 
ting a low price. The volume received during the 
first two weeks of August was very large, for the 
wheat simply has to be moved. 

From all over the state have come reports of 
farmers threshing on Sunday, while elevators have 
remained open on the seventh day, if that day 
happened to be sunny. Oats also are beginning to 
come in well, but also show the bad effects of the 
wet weather. 

H. J. Stevens, Marion County agricultural agent, 
says that the corn in this vicinity should average 
70 to 80 bushels to the acre, which is better than 
has been done for many years. The last two weeks, 
however, have been the critical period and their 


effect is not fully determined. 
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Edwin K. Sheppard, of Indianapolis, as trustee 
in bankruptcy of the estate of Paul Van Leunen, 
has filed suit in the United States District Court at 
Cincinnati against Mr. Van Leunen and wife, Mrs. 
Doris Van Leunen, for the recovery of property at 
Mt. Washington, near Cincinnati, title to which is 
said to be held by Mrs. Van Leunen. Paul Van 
Leunen came to Indianapolis from Cincinnati a 
few months ago and went into the grain business 
in the Board of Trade Building. He recently went 
into voluntary bankruptcy. 

ee Fs 

HE. L. Donahue has been elected a member of the 
Governing Committee of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade to fill the vacancy caused by the election of 
Dr. James H. Taylor as vice-president, a position 
which carries with it a membership on the Govy- 
erning Committee. 

* * * 

A further sign of the interest which grain men 
are taking in the upbuilding of the national de- 
fenses, to which their attention has been called by 
many present conditions affecting their own business, 
was shown in the action of the Board of Trade in 
supporting the movement for a new armory in In- 
dianapolis. Several members of the board have 
taken a leading part in this action seeking to build 
up the Indiana National Guard. 

* * * 

The Indiana State Board of Agriculture recently 
threshed what it regards as the banner yield of 
wheat for the year. It obtained 994 bushels from 
twenty acres, an average of 49.7 bushels to the 
acre. It was all sold from the machine at the mar- 
ket price of $1.07. The wheat was grown on a 
tract on the state fair grounds, which formerly was 
considered worthless, as it was covered with 
boulders. 

* * * 

Indiana grain men are very pleased at the de 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission t¢ 
cancel a proposed big increase in grain rates. The 
suggested rate would have affected grain milled in 
transit at points between East St. Louis, Indianap- 
olis, Louisville and Cincinnati, applicable from East 
St. Louis via Louisville, Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati to points in Southeastern territory. The matter 
was brought before the Commission nearly six 
months ago on complaint of the Lawrenceburg 
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(Ind.), Roller Mills Company. This company 
bought wheat at East St. Louis or other points in 
southern Illinois or Indiana, milled it into flour at 
Lawrenceburg and shipped it to points in the South- 
east at the through rate plus the milling charge. 
The new rate proposed a penalty for this which it 
was claimed would work a hardship on many In- 
Giana millers. Because of the close margins now 
ruling on Indiana flour, the rate would have had 
an important and harmful effect on the grain and 
milling trade of Indiana. 
* * * 

The first car of new crop oats to reach Indian- 
apolis was received by the Bert Boyd Grain Com- 
pany of the Board of Trade Building and sold at 
47 cents a bushel on the track here. Had they been 
in good condition, they would doubtless have sold 
at the price of old crop white oats, about 58 cents, 
but dampness and heat injured the shipment. Mr. 
Boyd has recently made a tour of Indiana~ and 
southern Illinois and reports an unprecedented 
prevalence of wild lettuce in the oats. In some dis- 
tricts it was so bad that the fields had to be cut, 
especially where there was so much wild lettuce 
that it hid the oats from view. 

$68 OTe 

Co-operation among American exporters for the 
handling of foreign trade was advocated by J. H. 
Genung, of the American Hominy Company, when 
he appeared before the Federal Trade Commission 
at its hearing in Indianapolis. Mr. Genung voiced 
the opinion of many men in his own and allied 
grain lines that the American business man is at 
a disadvantage in foreign markets because such 
combinations as are proposed are regarded as in 
violation of the anti-trust law. 
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RAIN receipts at the port of Buffalo during 
the past month have been light, but records 
of the Western Elevating Association for the 
period show they compare favorably with the cor- 
responding: season of last year and the total for 
the year to date is slightly in advance of the move- 
ment of the year 1914 to date. Vesselmen declare 
there is little demand for grain tonnage and the 
stocks of grain at the Duluth-Superior harbors will 
cut little figure in the tonnage situation during the 
next five or six weeks. Last month one cargo of 
grain was loaded at Buffalo to unload at Port Col- 
borne, Ont. This was caused by a slight shortage 
of a certain grade of grain at one of the big Cana- 
dian milling establishments at the lower Ontario 
Province lake port. A number of grain carriers 
are being held at the breakwater, not having turned 
a wheel this year owing to the scarcity of cargoes 
and the low rates. 

Business over the Erie Canal has been poor, but 
slightly better than last season, which was the 
poorest in the history of this New York State in- 
land waterway between Buffalo and Albany. 


* * * 


Despite the action of the Board of Aldermen and 
the Councilmen in approving the resolution for 
purchasing the islands off the foot of Main Street 
and the old half-demolished grain elevator stand- 
ing thereon, Mayor Louis P. Fuhrmann vetoed the 
matter when it came up before him for his approval 
and the matter of the’sale of this property to the 
city has been dropped. It was planned to have 
the city buy the property and dredge out the 
islands for a turning basin, which is greatly needed 
to remove the congestion in the inner harbor off 
the foot of Main Street. The owners of the prop- 
erty now propose to connect the islands with the 
mainland and develop them with modern concrete 
docks and the erection of either a grain elevator 
or package freight storage facilities. The site is 
ideal, but the erection of wharves along the shores 
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of the islands will cause such a congestion in the 
harbor at this point that marine men say it will 
be a great detriment to the port. No definite plans, 
however, have yet been made by the owners. 

* * * 

Five big steel grain storage tanks each with a 
capacity for 100,000 bushels of grain will be erected 
on a plot of ground on the Buffalo River adjoining 
the Export Elevator by the Clover Leaf Milling 
Company, according to an announcement made by 
President Fraser. The steel for the tanks will be 
moved to Buffalo from Chicago, where they were 
used as part of the grain storage facilities of a mill 
in that city. The tanks will be ready to receive 
grain by the middle of October. 

A German pneumatic system will be installed for 
elevating the grain from vessels. This is said to 
he the first time this system has been pyt to prac- 
tical use along the Great Lakes and only a few 
such systems are in use in this country. By using 
the German pneumatic system this will obviate the 
necessity of sending grain scoopers into the hold 
of the ship. 

With the completion of these steel storage tanks 
the Clover Leaf Milling Company will not have to 
depend upon other houses for the elevating and 
handling of its grain brought down the lakes from 
other ports. At the present time the grain for use 
at the Clover Leaf Mill is being handled through 
the Monarch, Evans and Wheeler Elevators. 

* * * 

Grain men in the Chamber of Commerce, mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, have received 
word from New York that a new form of contract 
for use by grain exporters, which will put the busi- 
ness on strictly a cash basis, limit the liability of 
shippers and provide for contingencies arising from 
the present war in Europe or future wars in which 
the United States may become involved, has been 
drawn up by the executive committee of the North 
American Export Grain Association. The new con- 
tract will soon be submitted to the members and 
it is confidently expected that American and Cana- 
dian exporters of grain will begin to put the con- 
iract into effect before September 1. Buffalo grain 
men who have handled some grain for export de- 
clare themselves to be enthusiastically in favor of 
the contract, for they believe it will be a great 
benefit to the trade in general. 

* * * 

The congestion at the north entrance to the 
Buffalo inner harbor is soon to be removed. The 
Leckawanna Railroad Company, which for years 
has been loading coal carriers at the trestle at this 
point, has filed plans with the War Department at 
Washington calling for the construction of a berth 
to the north of the pier in the so-called Erie Basin. 
This will remove the necessity of having boats lie 
in the main entrance channel to take on cargoes. ( 

* * * 

With the approach of Fall and the first election 
under the new commission form of government, 
the grain. men are taking, an active interest in the 
selection of men on the new commission who have 
not been members of the office-holding gang that 
has been representing the people for years. Sevy- 
eral names have been mentioned as prospective 
members of the new commission and one whose 
name has been used in connection with the nomina- 
tions this Fall is Henry G. Anderson, one of the 
best known grain men in the city and for years 
rresident of the West Side Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, one of the strongest and most influentiat 
associations of business men in this part of the 
state. The contest promises to be keen and the 
grain men and other members of the Champer or 
Commerce will cut no little figure in the results. 
Herbert A. Meldrum, president of the Chamber, is 
also a strong candidate for membership on the 
new Board. 

* * * 

Unless the weather man having supervision over 
western New York, Pennsylvania and northeastern 
Ohio puts the damper on the water can and stops 
the rain, the farmers will suffer heavy losses on 
the grain crops. The cloudburst and torrential rain 
which broke over this part of the country on 
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August 9 last did damage estimated by the Farm 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce at $7,000,0v0 
to crops within 100 miles of Buffalo. In many 
places the crops were washed out entirely and 1n 
the vicinity of Erie, Pa., which appeared to be 
the center of the storm, more than two score per- 
sons were killed and the streets in the downtown 
business district of Erie were under six feet of 
water. 
* * * 

Within the last month the Buffalo Dry Dock 
Company has cut two boats in half to allow them 
to pass through the Canadian Welland Canal be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario. The boats wilii ve 
joined together agein at Montreal and will be 
placed in commission in the Atlantic Coast trade 
out of that port. They have been sold by tie Erie 
Railroad to other parties because of the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission prohibiting 
railroads to own or control vessel lines upon the 
lakes. In former years these boats have been en- 
gaged in the lake grain trade. 

* * * 

Plans are being made by the owners of the 
Monarch Eelvator on the Erie Basin at Buffalo for 
the construction of a 250,000-bushel reinforced con- 
erete and steel addition to its structure. Work on 
the new structure will not be started until after a 
survey of the property has been made, which wil] 
take probably five or six months. 

It was pointed out by Howard 
Western Elevating Association, one of the owners 
of the structure, that no accurate survey of the 
property has been made in more than fifty years 
The original Holland Land Company, owned the 
land and no markers nor monuments were ever 
erected on the lot lines on harbor lands in this 
vicinity, and it is with great difficulty that recorda 
and old time-worn documents can be looked up and 
the title made secure before the structure is siartea. 

Probably there is no better location in the har- 
bor for a grain elevator to handle export grain 
than the site of the Monarch Elevator. It adjoins 
the old Erie Basin, which is being improved by 
the state for the eastern terminal of the New York 
State Barge Canal, and an expenditure of more 
than $800,000 is being planned at this point alone. 

A modern elevator on this site could unload 
grain from lake vessels direct onto canal boats for 
transshipment to Albany and New York City or 
other eastern points. The Monarch Elevator 1s 
one of the oldest elevators.in the harbor that con- 
tinues in active operation every day during tne 
navigation season. 
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over the backward crop conditions, and espe- 

cially the large amount of grain that has 
been lodged in Wisconsin and adjoining states as 
a result of the recent bad storms. - 

“The crop advices that we have received indteate 
that at the very best there is going to be a great 
deal of grain of poor quality this year,” said a 
prominent grain trader here. “The country would 
have harvested an enormous crop of grain but for 
the recent bad crop conditions just when the grain 
should be cut. Probably three-fourths of the oats 
was still uncut when the wind storms and exten- 
sive rains flattened the fields so that the grain will 
not fill and it will be hard to pick up. 

“Even the grain that had been harvested will be 
badly soaked up by all the rains and the quality 
will be deteriorated. This applies equally to the 
barley and rye crops which have suffered more be- 
cause the rain came precisely at the most danger- 
ous time. 

“The corn crop outlook is certainly not bright 
as long as the wet, cold weather continues. Corn 
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ought to be earing out now, but the fields are still 
far from this stage of development. 

“When the new crop of grain does come in, Mil- 
waukee should hold her own with former years and 
perhaps make big gains in trading such as have 
characterized the business here for several years. 
This is a growing market and 1915 will be no ex- 
ception to the rule.” 

Preparatory to the big grain marketing seasou 
which is about to open here, Milwaukee grain men 
have issued a list of advantages of the locai grain 
mart which is being sent to the shippers of the 
West. Some of these suggestions are as foliows: 


The shippers of the Middle West should recognize 
that business is increasing yearly here. They should 
recognize that this is the largest consuming malting 
center in the world. Barley should be sent to Mil- 
Waukee marked direct instead of being consigned ta 
intermediate points from whence re-shipments are 
necessary Which means more handling and more ex- 
pense. It will have to come to this market ultimately, 
so that economy dictates the shipments of barley direct 
to the great consuming center for this class of grain. 

Milwaukee is the second largest oats market of the 
country and is rapidly forging ahead in its trade, the 
increase in the last twelve months being the largest 
on record. Corn busiliess has increased enormously. 
Milwaukee rye is sought everywhere. Millers and 
shippers here also buy wheat liberally. 

Elevator and warehouse. facilities are 
handle all grain offered and storage raies are lower 
than other markets. The new Northwestern Elevator 
will add 2,000,000 bushels to the grain capacity here. 
The inspection and grading is in the hands of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and an appeal can be taken 
at any time if the returns are not satisfactory to 
the shipper. The weighing of grain is also done by 
the Chamber, insuring its accuracy. The Milwaukee 
grain prices are as high as elsewhere and frequently 
higher. Railroad facilities for switching and unload- 
ing grain at terminals is excellent and there are no 
switching charges. Shippers are thus advised of a 
great many advantages in routing their grain to Mil- 
waukee. 
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Prof. R. A. Moore, who is closely conversant with 
crop conditions in the Badger State, says that Wis- 
consin will have a very large crop of grain despite 
the fact that fields were blown down badly in the 
recent storms. He asserts that most of the grain 
was well filled before it was blown down, so that 
if a little care is used in harvesting and the grain 
picked up the yield will be more than satisfactory. 
He says the crop will merely require a little more 
labor to save it. He adds that since most of the 
Wisconsin grain is marketed by feeding it to ani- 
mals, nothing will be lost even if the grain is dis- 
colored, as it is bound to be because of the rain 
on shocks and rain on unharyested grain. 

pe EE 

Receipts of new hay at the Milwaukee market are 
increasing and the prices have declined 50 cents to 
$1 a ton. Buyers are unwilling to pay much of a 
premium on the old hay. Much of the new hay 
arriving is heating to some extent. The timothy 
hay which will bring $16 a ton must be bright, 
clean and sweet. Both rye and oat straw are in 
rather brisk demand in the Milwaukee trade. 

* * * 

Many of the big Milwaukee grain firms are over- 
hauling their facilities so that they will be in full 
working order before the big grain season opens. 
The Donahue-Stratton Company has practically 
completed the process of repairing Elevator “A.” 
Fagg & Taylor not long ago completed the im- 
provements at Elevator ‘“E” and the instailation 
of some new equipment. 

* * * 

Samples of excellent grain have come to the Mil- 
waukee Chamber from various parts of the Norti- 
west, indicating that the stories of expected high 
yields have not been overdrawn. 

* * * 

The E. G. Hadden Grain Company, one of the 
old and well-known grain firms of the city, has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,- 
000, of which some $75,000 will be in preferred 
stocks bearing a dividend rate of 8 per cent. 

* * * 


The expansion in the business of the E. P. Bacon 
Company has necessitated the occupancy of the en- 
tire northeast corner of the first floor of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building. W. P. Bishop, one of 
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the members of this company, has been spending 
his vacation at Atlantic City and other points of 
interest in the East. 

* * * 

Five large pile drivers are at work on the 2,000,- 
000-bushel elevator now being erected for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad. It will require 
§,000 piles for the foundation of this mammoth 
structure. The building cannot be completed be- 
fore late in the Fall. 

* * * 

All Milwaukee shippers will have the advantage 
of the new Traffic Bureau of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association if they wish to take 
rart in this service. Traffic expert Arthur Barry 
has opened a complete rate department and a com- 
plete rate file will be maintained by an experienced 
clerk who has spent much of his time in railroad 
work. Complaints of over charges and questions 
of routing and all sorts of traffic matters will be 
handled by the new department. 

* * * 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, declares that it is 
not necessary for shippers to place any vaiuation 
on their bills of lading covering grain shipments. 
He says that no regulation has been adopted by 
the Government requiring such valuation except 
where freight rates are based on the valuation of 
the goods shipped. He says that shippers should 
be requested not to place any valuation on their 
bills of lading hereafter. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce failed in 
its complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion asking to have freight rates reduced from 
western points to Milwaukee to a lower basis so as 
to avoid alleged discrimination in favor of the 
Minneapolis grain trade. Rates on grain and flax 
from Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas were in- 
volved. Commissioner Harlan held that the reduc- 
tions asked by Milwaukee would give local grain 
men an undue advantage in freights to all Eastern 
points over those of Duluth, Superior and Minne- 
apolis. 

“We were no longer especially concerned about 
this case,’ said Mr. Schroeder. “Milwaukee is get- 
ting on very well in its grain business at the pres- 
ent freight rates, there being great gains in busz- 
ness from year to year. This decision merely wipes 
the slate clean and leaves us free to bring in a new 
complaint after the rates are determined in the sv- 
ealled western freight cases If there are any 
evidences of remaining discrimination at that time 
a new complaint can be brought to correct all the 
evils.” 

* * * 

Many of the Milwaukee lake boats have been 
badly delayed for several days by thick, foggy, 
rainy weather. The heavy sea brought about by 
the storms also delayed navigation to a consider- 
able extent. 

* * * 

The first car of new rye to arrive in the Milwau- 
kee market in the season of 1915 came early in 
August and was consigned to the Lyman-Joseph 
Company. The grain as inspected was in fairly 
good condition, although it was heated to a slight 
extent. The weight was at the rate of 52 pounds 
per bushel. 

* * * 

The August rate of interest has been determined 
by the finance committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at 5 per cent, which is the same as the rate 
that has prevailed for several months. 

* * * 

The Transportation Committee of the Milwaukee 
Chamber has been instructed to bring in a report 
on the probable effect on lake navigation condi- 
tions of the separation of railroads and lake lines 
according to the Panama Canal Act. 

* * * 

Prof. D. D. Leith of the Agronomy Department 
of the University of Wisconsin says that Wisconsin 
is better adapted to Winter wheat than to Spring 
varieties. The yield per acre of Winter wheat is 
fully as good and the quality is practically as good, 
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he says. He reports that the Egyptian Amber is 
the best wheat, everything considered. All of the 
Turkey Red types, in fact, have proved to ve good 
yielders. No beardless Winter wheat has thus far 
been developed that can be generally recommended. 
Spring wheat, he says, matures later and is much 
more inclined to be injured by rust. The Marquis 
is reported to be excellent milling wheat and it is 
also the best yielder among many kinds of Spring 
wheat that were tested. 
* os * 

A committee has been appointed by the 
Chamber to negotiate regarding the grain show to 
be given in Milwaukee next Winter under the aus- 
pices of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association and the 
College of Agriculture at Madison. 

* * * 

Receipts of grain at Milwaukee for the first week 
in August were 52 cars of barley, 115 cars of corn, 
81 cars of oats, 22 cars of wheat and 2 cars of rye, 
making a total of 272 cars against 364 cars the 
week before and 933 cars a year ago. This indi- 
cates the dullness of the general grain trade condi- 
tions. Shipments for the same week were 168,000 
bushels of oats, 132,000 bushels of corn and 42,000 
bushels of barley. These shipments total 343,000 
bushels against 419,000 bushels for the preceding 
week and 882,000 bushels a year ago. 

In a single week barley advanced from 4 to 6 
cents per bushel, corn 2 to 3 cents, rye 2 to 3 cents, 
wheat 3 to 15 cents and oats 7 to 10 cents. This in- 
dicates a keener demand for grain with rather 
small receipts on account of the wet weather. More 
grain could be placed at the Milwaukee market 
without any difficulty. 
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chants’ Exchange lately, although the late 

movement of Winter wheat to market has op- 
erated against activity in the cash grain depart- 
ment. Sentiment as to the coming crop year on 
the exchange is unusually optimistic, as prices of 
speculative contracts are at attractive levels for 
trading. Well-informed operators do not expect the 
unwieldy upward movement like that of last year, 
which carried values to such a high point, in the 
face of the big crop movement, that excessive mar- 
gins on trades made speculators wary in following 
the market on the bull side. While sentiment as to 
prices is universally bullish should the war con- 
tinue throughout the Winter, it is thought that 
much of the advance in prices will come later in 
the season when the surplus of American wheat 
has been worked off. This point seems well taken 
when it is observed that the movement of Winter 
wheat to market has been the latest ever known, 
and unless all signs fail the shipment of Spring and 
Winter wheat now will be at its height at the same 
season. 

Export houses are looking for increased business 
in the near future, or as soon as wheat moves to 
market more freely. It is thought much wheat 
here has been sold for September and October ship- 
ment that has not been announced, as there is little 
to be gained in giving out the orders, while sup- 
plies to fill them are still in the fields waiting to 
be threshed. Millers also expect the flour business 
to shortly show decided improvement, as they assert 
that damage to Winter wheat by excessive moisture 
has been more than enough to make up for the in- 
creased yield indicated in Spring wheat, and that 
conditions in Europe, with the war unsettled, will 
mean enormous purchases of American flour to sup- 
ply the armies in the field. 

General business in St. Louis shows decided signs 
of improvement, and in nearly all lines there is a 
note of cheerfulness over the outlook. In the South, 
where this city draws a large trade, the cotton crop 
promises to be much under last year’s record yield, 
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but this loss in acreage results from farmers planting 
more grain in the South than ever before, and offi- 
cial estimates indicate that the loss in cotton as 
regards value will be more than made up in the in- 
creased yield of grain, which promises the largest 
harvest the South has ever produced. Reports of 
local steel and iron companies, shoe companies and 
other industries for which St. Louis is noted all 
indicate that a decided change for! the better in the 
business world is not far away. Investment and 
financial circles are also favorably influenced by the 
continued advance of securities on Wall Street and 
brokers are preparing for increased buying by in- 
vestors and speculators’ once the money from the 
present bountiful crop is placed in circulation. 
z * * 

The report of the Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture showed that only 22 per cent of the Missouri 
wheat crop had been threshed by August 1. The 
report placed the average yield from the part 
threshed at 12.6 bushels per acre, compared with 
the preliminary estimate of 13.2 bushels the month 
before and 17.1 bushels the estimate on the 1914 
yield. The total yield will be further reduced, owing 
to losses from moisture. The Government estimate 
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Teale and Allyn Brothers, Mount Ayr, Ia.; Gib 
Turner, Robert Hall and Grant McCullough, Kel- 
lerton, Ia.; W. H. Litlatch and Griffith & Miller, 
Redding, and H. Powers, Gentry, Mo. The new 
company will have elevators located at Davis City, 
Lamont, Kellerton, Mount Ayr, Redding, Ia., and 
Worth and Gentry, Mo. Its stations are at Grant 
City, Irma, Delphos, Andover and Blythedale, Mo.. 
and Tuskeega, Ia. 
* * * 

Shipments of wheat to Kansas from St. Louis 
were made recently, a condition seldom, if ever, seen 
at this season. Ralph Pendleton of the Pendleton 
Grain Company sent out several cars, and other 
firms made shipments. The excessive rains made 
the buyers pay big premiums to obtain good sup- 
plies. 


A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND PLANT 


Massachusetts is a state of rapid contrasts. Its 
towns end suddenly in meadows, cultivated right 
up to the last dooryard. To a Westerner, accus- 
tomed to towns sprawling out over the _ prairie, 
seemingly undecided where to leave off, and sur- 
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James Douglass Parrott, 68 years of age, and 
a prominent Merchants’ Exchange member for 25 
years, died suddenly of heart disease on July 28 at 
his home, 4366 Forest Park Boulevard. Mr. Parrott 
was born at Raymond, Illinois. His father was well 
known as a grain merchant throughout Illinois in 
Civil War days. He left a widow and three chil- 
dren. 

* * * 

Edward M. Flesch, president of the C. M. Albers 
Commission Company, was struck in the eye by a 
grain of corn thrown on the Merchants’ Exchange 
recently, and suffered considerable trouble with it 
for several days. The incident caused Secretary 
Eugene Smith to post a notice warning members 
the rules provide for fine or suspension for such 
conduct. 

%* am * 

The Stanard-Tilton Milling Company has awarded 
a contract for the erection of four concrete grain 
storage tanks to hold 80,000 bushels. The tanks will 
be 80 feet high and 23 feet in diameter. They will 
be rushed to completion in time to handle a por- 
tion of the new Winter wheat crop. 

az * * 

The new company formed to take over the busi- 
ness of the Iowa-Missouri Grain Company has ef- 
fected a consolidation of seven elevators and six 
stations. The new organization is composed of the 
following: Rauch Brothers, Lamont, Ia.; W. E. 
Lee, John Gates and Oscar Judd, Davis City, Ia.; 
H. H. Wilson, Howard Tedford, Bert Teale, C. A. 
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rounded by waste stretches of land held for city 
values when their present usefulness is of the coun- 
try only, this utility of space is a surprise and a 
delight. 

Oak Grove, on the main line of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, is only a two-hour walk out of 
Boston, but it is surrounded by farm lands, and the 
Cunningham Grain Company there is equipped to 
offer services to a rural community. The plant is 
extensive and it furnished a market for the farm- 
ers’ grain and hay and a_supply station for many 
of their wants. 

The building is about 450 feet long, 300 feet of it 
being a one-story store room, the opposite end a 
two-story mill and warehouse, with the elevator, 
75 feet high, in the middle. The capacity of the 
house is 50,000 bushels of grain, and of the store- 
house 60 carloads. 

A mixed car and retail business is conducted in 
grain, hay, flour, feed, and general supplies. A side- 
track runs to the door of the plant, giving the best 
of service for the car shipments, and the fine roads 
of the district contribute to the extensive wagon 
business which the elevator handles. The business 
was established 44 years ago and has enjoyed a 
steady growth. An office force of four people is 
kept busy, and the other help at the plant can han- 
dle about 75 cars per month. The main office is 
at Malden. 


ON July 24, the first car of 1915 corn produced 
in the Rio Grande Valley and possibly in the whole 
United States was shipped from Mercedes, Texas. 
The shipment contained about 1,500 bushels of 
shelled corn and was headed for Waco. 
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Recent cases of interest to the grain trade are 
reviewed by the legal expert of the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, as 


follows: 

Contract Can Be Renewed Only By Mutual Consent. 

Seymour, Conn.—In February I contracted with a 
wholesale commission house for a car of oats to be 
shipped in May. The oats were shipped as per agree- 
ment, and on arrival I paid the draft and freight, 
opened the car and found the contents hot and un- 
saleable. The shippers have taken the car out of town 
but have not returned my purchase price. The rail- 
road company refunded the freight. The market was 
three cents per bushel lower when the car arrived than 
the purchase price and has since dropped about five 
cents more per bushel. Can the shippers oblige me to 
take another car in place of the one that was had at 
the original contract price, or can they oblige me to 
take a car, if I do not wish it, in place of the one 
returned? Bec: 

Reply.—One contract cannot be substituted for 


another without the consent of both parties. A 
contract to ship sound oats in May cannot be ful- 
filled by the shipment of such oats in a later month 
unless the buyer is willing to accept the latter 
shipment as satisfactory. The moment May has 
passed, and a proper shipment has not been made, 
the contract is at an end unless it is renewed by 


mutual consent. 
Collection of Damages from Carrlers. 

Hamden, N. Y.—We have several separate and dis- 
tinct claims against a railroad company for damages, 
delay in transit, overcharges, etc. These shipments 
traveled over several different roads, and the railroad 
company to whom we have presented claim is the de- 
livering line. 

1. Can we maintain action against the delivering 
road for damages which occurred on connecting lines 
over which the freight traveled on the through bill of 
lading contract? 

2, Can we bring action in Justice Court for each 
claim separately, and would the obtaining of a judg- 
ment for one particular claim bar us from taking judg- 
ment on any or all the other claims should we find it 


necessary to bring suit? CBs 
Reply.—1. Suit, in a case of this kind, may be 
brought against the delivering road. That road, 


having paid the damages; may, if the fault were 
not its own, recover the amount paid as damages 
from the road that was in fault. This is an en- 
tirely equitable and reasonable rule. If goods are 
carried over several lines, and finally delivered in 
a damaged condition to the consignee, he has no 
means of knowing or of learning which of the vari- 
ous carriers caused the damage. The carriers 
themselves, however, are in no such difficulty. Each 
carrier knows whether he received the goods in 
sound condition or not; and a carrier held liable 
for a former carrier’s dereliction may very easily 
trace the damage to its source, and may collect as 
part of the settlement that must, in any case, be 
made from time to time between connecting roads. 

2. Suit should be brought on each claim sepa- 
rately unless it is certain that the roads involved 
are precisely the same in two or more cases. 

Extent of a Carrier’s Liability. 

Port Chester, N. Y.—When a railroad settles for 
damage or leakage on grain in transit, should it not 
settle on the basis of the current market and not on 
the invoiced price of the grain? One railroad has per- 
sistently refused to settle on the basis of the current 
market value, and as this is what we have to pay to 
replace the grain destroyed, it doesn’t seem quite fair. 
Is there any law covering this point? aA 

Reply.—If goods are lost by a carrier and there 
is no stipulation in the bill of lading to the con- 
trary, the owner of the goods is entitled to receive 
from the carrier the value of the goods at the 
time and place at which they should have been 
delivered. The general principle is this: That 
one who contracts to do a service for another, and 
then fails to do it, shall place that other in as 
favorable a position as he would have occupied if 
the contract duty had been done. This is the only 
way in which the burden of the breach of contract 
can be placed wholly upon the person guilty of the 
breach, and that is clearly where it belongs. If 
goods are delivered at the proper time and place 
the consignee can sell them there and then for 
what they are worth there and then. This is the 
amount he loses if the goods are not delivered to 
him, and it is the amount the carrier must pay 
him if he has failed to deliver the goods, having 
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no legal excuse for such failure and no clause in 
his contract which in any way limits his liability 
to a smaller sum. This is the rule, as we have 
said, when there is no stipulation to the contrary 
in the bill of lading. Generally, however, there is 
such a stipulation and it is binding upon the ship- 
per who has accepted a bill of lading containing it. 
The stipulation is usually in this form: “The 
amount of any loss or damage for which any car- 
rier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property (being the bona fide invoice 
price, if any, to the consignee, including the freight 
charges, if prepaid) at the place and time of ship- 
ment under this bill of lading, unless a lower value 
has been represented in writing by the shipper or 
has been agreed upon or is determined by the 
classification or tariffs upon which the rate is 
based, in any of which events such lower value 
shall be the maximum amount to govern such 
computation.” 
Effect of a Guaranty. 

New Orleans, La.—I sold some clean rice in double 
bags to England ec. i. f., weights guaranteed to hold out 
within 1 per cent, the weight of each bag 100 pounds 
net. Immediately before the rice was shipped same 
was weighed by a sworn public weigher of this city. 
The weights held all right upon arrival except in one 
of the shipments two bags have evidently been torn 
by the transportation company and were delivered to 
the buyer in a slack condition weighing about 50 
pounds each. In another shipment five bags arrived 
evidently badly torn, as they only weighed from 35 to 
70 pounds each, and the steamship company tendered a 
sack of sweepings, showing the sacks had been broken 
by unusually rough handling. When the _ steamship 
company at this end receives rice it is most particular 
that same is in absolutely perfect condition—not even 
a stain on the bags—otherwise it refuses to give a 
clean bill of lading. This rice was sold ec. i. f. and not 
delivered, and the shortage was due entirely to sacks 
being torn and delivered in a slack condition. I claim 
the buyer has no recourse on me on account of the 1 
per cent guaranty in this case any more than he would 
have if the vessel had sunk in transit or the steamship 
company had delivered several bags short. Am I right? 

Deh oY. Zi 

Reply.—Our correspondent is right. This rice 
was sold on c. i. f. terms; that is, the seller was 
enabled to make a good delivery by handing the 
goods over in proper condition to the carrier. Any 
question as to proper carriage and delivery arising 
thereafter is to be settled between the carrier and 
the consignee. There was no violation of the guar- 
anty in this case. A guaranty that weights will 
hold out is clearly not a guaranty against any act 
or negligence on the part of the carrier, especially 
when, as in this case, the latter is an agent of the 
buyer. The guaranty is simply that the weight 
will be right in the beginning and will hold out 
against shrinkage from any defect inherent in the 
goods themselves. It is not a guaranty that the 
bags will be of full weight after an agent of the 
buyer has partly emptied them. 


DEALERS WARNED AGAINST LIMED 
BARLEY 


An investigation recently made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture revealed a practice on the 
part of certain dealers in California of purchasing 
smutty barley, treating it with lime and after mix- 
ing it with clean barley free from smut selling the 
mixture as choice brewing barley. The lime con- 
ceals the smut so that it cannot be readily detected 
by the éye, and after the limed smutty barley is 
mixed with clean barley grain inspectors cannot 
detect the smut. In consequence they pass the mix- 
ture as choice brewing barley. 

The addition of the lime to the smutty barley 
does not remove all the smut, but merely conceals 
it. A chemical analysis, however, easily detects the 
addition of the lime and the presence of the smut. 
The smutty barley is purchased from the farmers 
at a low price, but after being limed and mixed 
with clean barley is sold at the price of choice 
brewing barley. As the addition of the lime costs 
little, there is considerable profit in this fraudulent 
practice. 

The Department has announced that this practice 
of liming smutty barley and afterwards mixing it 
with clean barley conceals inferiority and therefore 
constitutes an adulteration. 
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FROM THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


The threats of Japan against China have recently 
brought Manchuria prominently before the public. 
But there is something of more importance than 
international squabbles from that Far Eastern coun- 
try. About five years ago the United States Govern- 
ment imported some seed of koaliang, an early 
ripening and drought resisting sorghum. This seed, 
which has now been acclimated, promises to be of 
great value to this country, for it seems to fill a 
need that is felt in many sections where the low 
percentage of rainfall makes most of the grain crops 
« very uncertain quantity. 

The grain is an old one in the Orient and the 
Manchurians use the leaves for fodder, the stalks 
for building and basket material, and the seed for 
food for themselves and their live stock, besides 
distilling a part for an alconolic liquor. For a 
series of years the sorghum has been grown ex- 
perimentally at Brookings, 8S. D., by the State Ag- 
ricultural School. The original seed obtained from 
Manchuria was a mixture of grain of many different 
characteristics, but by selective breeding, two dis- 
tinct types have been evolved, one ripening earlier 
than the other and one of heavier yield. It is esti- 
mated that more than a thousand farms in South 
Dakota are growing kaoliang, and the results have 
been gratifying in every case. 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE “AGENT” 


The fanning mill must become the common tool 
of every farm and all smut diseases must be fought 
by the entire neighborhood with formaldehyde and 
with proper rotations. It is not necessary to have 
an extensive organization. All that is required is 
to have several of your well-informed and energetic 
neighbors join as a Vigilance Committee to see that 
these three important branches of work are accom- 
plished and that every neighborhood is given a 
warm invitation and urged to co-operate. 

* * * 

Nobody can be sure that the seed grain which 
he has on hand is the best he can get, therefore 
the seed center movement which is being intro- 
duced into every county in the grain belt is gain- 
ing popularity on account of the simplicity and ef- 
ficiency of the plan. At every farmers’ gathering it 
is urged that each man carry with him a small 
sample of the grain that he intends to plant and 
compare his sample and the history of the grain 
with that of his neighbor’s. Generally a committee 
is formed to judge the merits of the grain, and a 
vote is taken as to the establishment of a best type 
and arrangements made to turn in all of the other 
varieties, especially to clear every farm of the mon- 
grel mixtures which are popularly said to be 
ning out.” Seed grain does not “run out,” but each 
lot contains all of the agencies of deterioration, 
therefore each sample must be thoroughly fanned 
and graded, removing trash, immature seeds and 
the seeds of noxious weeds. By proper selection, 


your seed will never “run out.” 
* * * 


“run- 


W. E. McCoy, Decatur County: “Held a lime- 
stone demonstration meeting June 10 on the farm 
of F. M. Clark, in a section of the county where the 
soil is practically all acid. About five acres on the 
east side of a field on the farm had been limed in 
the Fall of 1913 before seeding to wheat. The clover 
and timothy on the limed part will cut not less than 
two tons to the acre. It is all a uniform stand and 
as much as 32 inches tall. In part, not limed clover 
is a good stand in spots and immediately adjoining 
these spots the grass is very short and yellow in 
color. Will not cut much more than one ton to 
the acre. On the west side of the field W. W. Clark 
top dressed a strip with manure and on this acre 
there is a fairly good stand of clover, but not as 
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good or as uniform as when lime was applied. 
Clark expects to lime 10 acres this Fall. 
sentiment expressed at 
several of the farmers follow Mr. Clark’s example. 
J. C. Beavers of Purdue discussed the liming propo- 
sition with the farmers.” 


* * * 


Mr. 
From the 


Henry Field says: 
tion, 


“In regard to the corn situa- 
you are absolutely right. There is certain to 


“be a shortage of seed corn in the Winter and next 


Spring unless the farmers make a determined and 
concerted effort to save more and better seed. 

“T do not think, however, that it will be necessary 
to go back to old corn for seed. I believe there 
will be plenty of new corn fit for seed if it is husked 
early, hung up and thoroughly dried. 

“Any of the standard varieties of corn, either 
early or late, will be certain to get ripe enough to 
pick and hang up unless we have unusually early 
frost. I do not think it will be necessary to lose 
out on the big, heavy yielding varieties of corn. My 
advice would be for the farmers to stick to the 
varieties of corn they have found most profitable 
and heaviest yielding in the past, but by all means 
to get out in September or not later than the first 
of October, according to their latitude, pick a plen- 
tiful supply for next year’s seed and hang it up 
in a warm, well-ventilated place and allow it to 
thoroughly dry. There will be no trouble then about 
seed for next Spring.” 

* * * 

Through the splendid co-operation of the country 
schools, a systematic survey of the germination con- 
dition of corn has been made, with some 
startling results. 

The general plan of this work was for the teacher 
and children to make out a list of every farmer in 
their district, then, as nearly as possible, five (5) 
ears of seed corn were to be secured from each 
farmer. The corn was taken to the schoolhouse and 
each ear tested, according to the “Rag Doll’ method. 

On the first test some very cold weather ensued 
and wherever there was any doubt of results a re- 
test was made. All of these reports were made out 
individually and mailed to the office of the County 
Farm Adviser, and have been tabulated. 

The question was raised among some of the teach- 
ers as to whether the corn should be all seed corn 
or some taken from the crib. The idea was to get 
only seed corn, as we all know that crib corn does 
not germinate comparatively with properly picked 
seed corn. This matter was pretty thoroughly 
checked up, and outside of two or three instances 
the report shown here is for seed corn only. 

It will be noted that the germination of only 
75 per cent strong is a rather serious consideration, 
especially facing dry weather. If this is a true in- 
dication of the germinating condition of our seed 
corn, as I am convinced that it is, it will mean that 
unless seed corn is pretty thoroughly tested that 
the farmers of this county will plant, cultivate and 
harvest over 25 per cent of their corn land without 
any hope of return, 

I would urge every man to make every year at 
least one “Rag Doll’ test of, say, 50 or 60 ears, 
using five or six kernels from each ear to judge 
whether or not his corn is in perfect growing con- 
dition. There isn’t any man living that can pick 
out every dead ear or weak ear in his seed corn.— 
Frank H. Demaree, County Agent. 


rather 


AT the Top Notch Farmers’ Club at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition the statement was made that 
20 per cent of all the tillable land in the United 
States is being planted to corn every year produc- 
ing 2,700,000,000 bushels with an estimated value of 
$1,900,000,000. In the year of 1914, 105,000,000 
acres were planted to corn alone. 


the meeting there will be — 
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ILLINOIS 


A grain conveyor has been installed in the plant 
of Wm. Murray at Seymour, II. 

A car loader has been installed by H. E. Robberts 
in his plant at Blandinsville, Ill. 

The oats house of the Coyle Elevator Company 
of Gridley, Ill., is being improved. 

Morris & Stone have taken possession of the ele- 
vator of W. A. Treat & Co., at Gays, III. 

Extensive repairs are being made on the elevator 
of G. L. Barnett located at Barnett, Ill. 

Nelson Byrd has purchased and will operate the 
Willow Hill Elevator at Willow Hill, Ill. 

The H. L. Lambert Company of Beaverville, IIl., 
has equipped its plant with two distributors. 

New scales have been purchased by the elevator 
company operating at Prairie City, Ill., as Bader & 
Co. 

A concrete foundation is being put in under the 
seales of the Neola Elevator Company at Adeline, 
Tl. 

J. F. Umpleby, of Pana, Ill., succeeds Eck Durdy 


of Ohlman, Ill., as owner of the elevator at Ohl-: 


man. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company of Watseka, II1., 
is interested in the erection of a new ear corn 
dump. 

The Cortland Mill & Elevator Company expects 
to equip its elevator at Cortland, Ill., with a car 
loader. 

The plant of the Shellabarger Elevator Company 
at Decatur, Ill., is to be equipped with a new 
cleaner. 

C. Woodyard is building 
grain elevator at Mable Station 
Oi ANIL 

New machinery has been installed in the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Company’s elevator which is located at 
Esmond, II. 

James Doyle, and others, have formed at Symer- 
ton, Ill., the Farmers’ Grain Company with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. 

The elevator of Davis Brothers at Chesterville, 
Ill., was traded by them for the elevator property 
of C. A. Ruple at Galton. 

An elevator has recently been completed at El- 
lery, Ill., for French Brothers, who also operate 
elevators at Browns and Golden Gate. 

The estate of Hiram Sibley of Sibley, Ill, has 
made a number of improvements in its plant, in- 
cluding the installation of a Hess Drier. 

Preparations are being made by the Hezel Mill- 
ing Company of East St. Louis, Ill., for the erec- 
tion of an addition to its elevator to cost about 
$15,000. 

At Baileyville, Ill., Elmer Veitmeier, Benj. Hesen- 
ius and O. A. Oltmaus have organized to conduct 
a grain and feed business as the Farmers’ Grain 
Company. ; 

An elevator leg and conveyor have been installed 
the Windsor Grain Company in its plant at 
The entire plant is to be operated 


a new  80,000-bushel 
(Ridge Farm P. 


by 
Windsor, Ill. 
by electricity. 

The property of the Wataga Mill & Electric Light 
Company at Wataga, Ill., has been purchased by 
C. F. Whitfield of Marinette, Wis., who will engage 
in the grain, feed and flour business there. 


A 50,000-bushel elevator has been built by the 
grain firm of Rudy & Co., at Vermillion, Ill., on the 
site of the plant which was recently torn down, 
The plant will be operated by a gas engine. 


A deal was recently closed whereby the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company of Delavan, Ill., became the 
owner of the elevator at Wayne Station formerly 
owned and operated by the Wayne Brothers Grain 
Company. 


Work was completed on the new fireproof ele- 
vator at Elliott, Ill., by August 10. It is to be oper- 
ated by J. S. Cameron. It is equipped with B. S. 
Constant Conveying Machinery and a 2,250-bushel 
Richardson Automatic Scale. 


With a capacity of 40,000 bushels each, four tanks 
are to be erected by the Macdonald Engineering 
Company of Chicago, at the Alton, Ill., plant of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Company. The tanks 
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will be of concrete construction and be 80 feet high 
and 23 feet in diameter. 


The Cairo Elevator at Cairo, Ill., is now under 
the charge of Ralph J. Pendleton of the Pendleton 
Grain Company and will be operated by him in 
connection with the Central ‘B”’ and Mississippi 
Valley Elevators now operating in St. Louis. 


The State Public Utilities Commission at Spring- 
field, Ill., recently issued a permit to the Central 
Elevator Company to operate a public - warehouse 
at 102nd and Calumet Avenue, Chicago. The capac- 
ity of the elevator is to be 1,000,000 bushels. 


Two fireproof country elevators of 5,000 busneis’ 
capacity each are to be built by the Huegely Mill- 
ing Company of Nashville, Ill., at Huegely and 
Beaucoup, lll. In addition to the steel tanks there 
will be a steel working tower, working house and 
offices for each plant. 

Secretary E. B. Hitchcock of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association advises that C. E. Davis suc- 
ceeds Arthur E. Trainer at Millersville, Ill.; James 
A. Patten is succeeded at Sandwich, Ill., by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company; F. A. Warren now 
controls the business of Davis & Warren at Chipps 
(Sullivan P. O.), Ill.; R. L. Coomber succeeds Wolf 
Brothers & Rowland at Lanard (mail Stockton), 
Ill.; the business of J. H. Howe at Camargo, IIl., is 
now in the hands of the National Elevators; Frank 
Pawlowski succeeds M. D. Pawlowski at Radom, 
Ill.; W. D. Jones’ business at Jones Switch (P. O. 
Mattoon), Ill, is now in the hands of Big Four 
Elevator Company; the Turner-Hudnut Company’s 
property at Teheran (mail Mason City), Ill., is now 
owned by J. A. McCreery & Sons; W. P. Day has 
purchased the property of Boyce & Edwards at 
Lane, Ill.; the property at Humrich (mail Ridge 
Farm), Ill., formerly owned by the National Ele- 
vators, is now under the control of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company, and the firm of Roy H. Jones 
ns is succeeded by Jones & England at Gales- 
ville, Ill. 


IOWA 
The Cooper Grain Company plans the erection of 
an elevator at Cooper, Iowa. 
An elevator to cost about $1,700 is being built at 
Sioux City, lowa, by C. H. Smith. 
Jas. B. Peters will operate his new elevator at 
Kempton, Iowa, in the near future. 


Paul Schoning has purchased the elevator at 
Buck Grove, Iowa, from the Neola Company. 


A new brick grain office has been built by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Newburg, Iowa. 


The firm formerly known as A.J. Mabie of Whit- 


ten, Iowa, is now to operate as A. J. Mabie & Sons. . 


The farmers’ elevator located at Radcliffe, Iowa, 
is undergoing numerous repairs and improvements. 

H. L. Wheeler has sold his elevator just north 
of the Omaha depot in Sibley, Iowa, to L. B. 
Spracher & Son. x 

On August 1, J. J. Carruthers took possession of 
the grain elevator and ice house of A. N. Denier 
at Fayette, Iowa. 


The plant of the Farmers’ Supply Company at 
Ladora, Iowa, has been equipped with a Hess Our- 
Door Conditioner. 

Work will be started on the new grain warehouse 
to be operated by the firm of Peter Hopley & Sons 
of Atlantic, Iowa. 

The firm of Neill & Momyer, whose plant is lo- 
cated at New Sharon, Iowa, has installed a Hess 
Out-Door Conditioner. 

The elevator business of Borin Brothers at Mal- 
vern, Iowa, has been purchased from them by H. 
L. Aden of Gresham, Neb. 

A Hess Out-Door Conditioner has been Installed 
in the plant of the Farmers’ Independent Grain 
Company at Sac City, Iowa. 

The elevator at Shenandoah, Iowa, on the Wabash 
tracks, has been leased from the Grain Growers’ 
Company by George Van Buskirk. 

A new elevator company consisting of the fol- 
lowing, Rauch Brothers, Lamont, W. E. Lee, John 
Gates and Oscar Judd, David City; H. H. Wilson, 
Howard Tedford, Bert Teale, C. A. Teale and Al- 
lyn Brothers, Mount Ayr; Gib Turner, Robert Hall 
and Grant McCullough, Kellerton; H. W. Litlatch 
and Griffith & Miller, Redding; and H. Powers, Gen- 
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try, Mo., has been organized at Lamont, Iowa, and 
has taken over the business of the Iowa-Missouri 
Grain Company. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany of Chicago, IIl., received a contract from the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Humboldt, Iowa, 
for the construction of an elevator there. 


Arrangements have been made by the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company to remodel its elevator at Ritter 
(mail Sheldon), Iowa. A new office building is be- 
ing erected and the elevator is being equipped with 
new dumps and vault. 

Under the new state law concerning co-operative 
companies, the Farmers’ Elevator Company of Le 
Mars, Iowa, has been reorganized. W. R. Null is 
named as president, William Utech as secretary, 
and Ed Luken as manager. 


A new grain elevator and seed warehouse to be 
owned and operated by Leary & Gilchrist at Rice- 
ville, Iowa, is being constructed. The elevator is 
of modern construction and is especially arranged 
for receiving and cleaning of shipped grain and 
seed in transit. 


A charter for the reincorporation of the Daven- 
port Elevator Company has been issued to that 
company situated at Davenport, Iowa. The cap- 
ital stock of the company, of which John F. Dow, 
F. H. Griggs, Charles N. Voss and others are di- 
rectors, is placed at $150,000. 


Contracts have been let by the Colwell Elevator 
Company of Colwell, Iowa, for the construction and 
equipment of a new elevator at that place. The 
structure will be 24x25 feet and will be cribbed up 
to a height of 35 feet and contain nine bins. There 
will be a dump shed 12x30 feet and engine room 
10x10 and office 10x12. The cupola will be 10x24 
feet and will extend 18 feet above the plate. The 
equipment will consist of a Wellerman lift, a 6- 
horsepower gas engine, fitted with gasoline tank 
and pump, an automatic scale of 1,250 pounds’ ca- 
pacity and a four-ton steel frame Fairbanks Wagon 
Scale of the registering type. The construction 
will be of the best and the machinery of the 
most modern and convenient type. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 


J. D. Fitch has sold his business at Frankfort,, 
Ind., to the J. T. Sims Grain Company. 

The Bosto Grain Company has been organized at 
Croswell, Mich., capitalized with $12,000. 

Dan W. Donovan and father has purchased the 
Huffer elevator and mill at Yorktown, Ind. 

The R. P. Fife Company of Toledo, Ohio, is plan- 
ning to erect an elevator at Sherwood, Ohio. 

Articles of dissolution have been filed by the 
Galveston Grain Company of Galveston, Ind. 

The farmers’ Grain Company was organized at 
Marion, Ind., to conduct an elevator and mill. 

A new warehouse is to be built at Rockport, Ind., 
by the Caduh Milling Company of Grandview. 

Coppes Brothers & Zook of Nappanee, Ind., have 
added a Hess Drier to their machinery equipment. 

Peter Backer & Sons have equipped their plant, 
which is located at Troy, Ind., with a Hess Grain 
Drier. 

A Fairbanks Hopper Scale has been purchasec 
and installed by the Colfax Grain Company of 
Colfax, Ind. 

A Hess Out-Door Conditioner has been installed 
at the elevator of the Ferger Grain Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Incorporation papers were taken out at Saginaw, 
Mich., for the Walcott Grain Company. The cap- 
ital stock of firm is $9,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Defiance, 
Ohio, has purchased the grain business of the Defi- 
ance Grain & Milling Company. 

The grain elevator located in St. Johns, Aug- 
laize County, Ohio, has been purchased by Rich- 
ard Walters, Sr., of Jackson Center. 

The Columbus elevator of the Shaefer & Schwartz- 
kopf Milling Company of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
equipped with a new heavy oil burner engine. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Fremont, Ohio, have 
made arrangements for the organization of a com- 
pany to be known as the Fremont Elevator Com- 
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pany, Co-operative. This company contemplates 
purchasing the elevator plants at Garrison and 
Wayne. 


The plant of the Farmers’ United Grain & Eleva- 
tor Company at Hamiet, Ind., which was burned 
down on June 23, is to be rebuilt after harvest. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Produce Company of Lake 
Odessa, Mich., has filed articles of incorporation at 
Lansing, Mich., placing its capital stock at $15,000. 


The Crabbs-Reynold-Taylor Grain Company of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has disposed of its grain ele- 
vator at Medaryville, Ind., to James R. Guild for 
$11,500. 


Chatterton & Sons, who are prominent dealers of 
grain and beans throughout Michigan, have moved 
their offices to the Association of Commerce Build: 
ing at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Charles L. Barnes, Elmer E. Davis, H. K. Smith, 
W. H. Prentiss and G. S. Fox have organized the 
Standard Elevator & Warehouse Company at To- 
ledo, Ohio, capitalized with $10,000. 


Part interest in the Rawson Elevator at Rawson, 
Ohio, has been purchased by George T. and Ed. S. 
Arnold from T. C. Linger. The business will, in 
the future, be conducted as Arnold & Co. 


The Montpelier Elevator Company, at Bryan, Ohio, 
which was formerly owned by the Montpelier 
Banking Company, is now owned by the Poast & 
Dawson Hay & Grain Company of Bryan. 


Repairs have been made on the elevator owned by 
Ross, Ross & Barr and located at Chalmers, Ind. 
A feed room addition has been built and the dump 
and driveway to the elevator has been repaired. 


Plans are being formed for the erection of a large 
grain elevator at Brewster, Ohio, by E. T. Firestone 
of Dell Roy. The elevator will be situated east of 
the office building of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad. 


The J. M. Carmer Company was organized re- 
cently at Auburn, Ind., with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to deal in grain, hay and wool. The direc- 
tors of the firm are J. M. Carmer, E. C. Walker 
and G. W. Clouse. 

Capitalized with $20,000, the Rosegrain Grain 
Company has been organized at Rosewood, Ohio, 
with George F. Stephenson, Minnie L. Stephenson, 
G. W. Weimer, Peter Weimer and S. A. Weimer 
as the incorporators. 


A subsidiary to the Toledo Seed & Oil Company 
of Toledo, Ohio, has been organized to conduct an 
elevator and warehouse business under the name 
of the Standard Elevator & Warehouse Company. 
The company has capital stock of $10,000. 


A 60,000-bushel studded elevator has been erected 
for the Farmers’ Elevator Company at Sandusky, 
Ind. The equipment includes a Western Sheller 
and conveying machinery, Invincible Cleaner and 
Fairbanks Automatic Scale and Oil Engine. 


Construction work has recently been completed 
on the elevator located at Emporia (no p. o.), Ind., 
to be owned by W. H. Aiman of Pendleton. It is of 
frame construction, iron-clad, and is equipped with 
a -20-horsepower Fairbanks Oil Engine and Auto- 
matic Scale. 


The Suckow Milling Company’s iron-clad eleva: 
tor at Franklin, Ind., has been recently completed. 
It has a capacity of 12,000 bushels. The plant has 
a detached concrete engine room and is equipped 
with B. S. Constant Cleaner and Sheller, ,Fairbanks 
Oil Engine and two dump controllers. 


The Reliance Construction Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has received a contract from W. D. 
Springer for the construction of a 10,000-bushel 
elevator at Fortville, Ind. The building will be 
oyerated by electricity and equipped with a Fair- 
banks-Morse Gasoline Engine, automatic scale, etc. 


The new Burk Elevator Company’s plant at 
Craigville, Ind., is now ready for operation except 
for the installation of some spouting and a few 
other pieces of machinery. This elevator takes the 
place of the one which was burned down last 
Winter and is modern and up-to-date in every fpar- 
ticular. 


The contract has been let by the Hanley Milling 
Company for the construction of a 23,000-bushel 
monolithic, re-inforced concrete elevator, at Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. The storage will consist of a battery of 
four circular bins 12 feet in diameter and 51 feet 
high. A circular monitor, 12x16 feet, will surmount 
the roof and in this will be placed elevator legs 
and cleaning machinery. The entire plant will be 
ozerated by electricity. The spouting system is to 
be used for distribution. 


The Studabaker Grain & Seed Company of Bluff- 
ton, Ind., has just completed the building of a new 
elevator at Tocsin, Wells County, on the Chicago & 
Erie Railroad. This company recently purchased 
the business of the Hall & Garten Company and 
wrecked the old building. The new house is of most 
modern construction and was built by the Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Company of Chicago. 
It has a 15,000-bushel bin and ear corn capacity. 
The building is equipped with two legs with 7x14 
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buckets, No. 6 Monitor Combined Cleaner; auto- 
matic scale of 1,000 bushels’ capacity; Western 
Sheller of 800 bushels’ capacity and Smith Overhead 
Power Dumps. It is so arranged that there is no 
shoveling necessary in any operation connected with 
the handling of the grain from dump to car. 


EASTERN 

Thomas Gleason is building an addition 24x48 
feet to his grain elevator at Le Roy, N. Y. 

Frank Purington and Lewis Peacock have entered 
the grain business at Cumberland Center, Md. 

Earl B. Sitley, Inc., has incorporated to do a 
grain, feed and supply business at Camden, N. J. 

A large drier is being installed in the grain ele- 
vator of J. W. Smith & Co., located at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

A. H. Hoffman, Inc., organized to deal in grain 
and seeds at Landisville, Pa., with a capital stock 
of $40,000. 

Alterations and improvements have been made 
on the elevator plant of the Phillip-Thompson 
Company, at Wilmington Del. 

A reinforced concrete storage elevator is being 
erected at 1035 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y., by the 
Eldad Milling Company at a cost of $5,500. 

The Boutwell Milling & Grain Company of Troy, 
N. Y., was awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a warehouse and elevator and rye mill at 
that place. 

The contract for the erection of the 1,000,000- 
bushel addition to the Girard Point Elevator at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been let to James Stewart & 
Co., of Chicago. 

A third leg for unloading vessels is to be pur- 
chased by the Connecting Terminal Elevator Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y. The leg has an unloading 
capacity of 48,000 bushels an hour. 

The Clover Leaf Milling Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has purchased a site on which to erect a 
300,000-bushel elevator. The structure will consist 
of five large steel tanks equipped with pneumatic 
instead of bucket elevators. 


WESTERN 

A new elevator is under course of construction 
at New Raymer, Colo. 

An elevator is to be erected at Toluca, Mont., by 
the Burlington Railroad. 

Five thousand dollars are being expended for the 
new elevator at Graves, Colo. 

A contract has been awarded for the building 
of a grain elevator at Dixon, Mont. 

Plans have been completed for the erection of a 
new grain elevator at Cascade, Mont. 

The business men of Whitetail, Mont., are or- 
ganizing a Farmers’ Elevator Company. 

A new grain elevator and chute is to be erected 
at Agatha, Idaho, by the Farmers’ Union. 

The Equity Society has purchased the State Ele- 
vator Company’s plant at Rossfork, Mont. 

The elevator, erected by the Farmers’ Association 
of Big Timber, Mont., has been completed. 

The Roundup Elevator Company is interested in 
the construction of an elevator at Vananda, Mont. 

An elevator is to be constructed at Otis, Colo., 
for the Farmers’ Elevator Company of that place. 

The Inland Grain Company of Ogden, Idaho, has 
completed the erection of a grain elevator at Malad, 
Idaho. 

It is reported that grain elevators are to be built 
at Roy, Mosquero and Abbott, N. M., in the near 
future. 

The business of the Classen-Newfeldt Company 
of American Falls, Idaho, is now in the hands of 
A. Classen. 

The Burley Milling & Elevator Company of 
Marshfield, Idaho, expects to equip its plant with 
a new elevator leg. 

The McCabe elevator, located at Cut Bank, Mont., 
which was recently burned, is to be reconstructed 
in the near future. 

The new grain and hay elevator of August & 
Beatty at Temecula, Cal., is now complete and 
ready for operation. 

A section of the grain warehouse located at 
Berryman, Wash., is being torn down and a new ad- 
dition is being erected. 

An Equity company was recently organized at 
Raynsford, Mont., for the purpose of erecting and 
operating elevators there. 

Construction work has already been started on 
the elevator at Hingham, Mont., by the Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Company. 

Several Omaha and Denver capitalists have made 
plans for the erection of a modern grain elevator 
and large mill at La Salle, Colo. 

Announcement has been made by the Western 
Milling & Elevator Company of Denver, Colo., of its 
intentions of erecting elevators at Idaho Falls, 
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Idaho, and several other places, including Pocatello, 
Twin Falls, Camas, Roberts, Sterling, Dubois, Ione, 
Newdale and Prairie City. 

The Montana Elevator Company’s property at 
Lewistown, Mont., has been purchased from it by 
the Farmers’ Equity of Grass Range. 

Work is being pushed on the new grain elevator 
to be owned and operated by the Imperial Lumber 
Company and located at Frazier, Mont. 

The Shannon Grain Company has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a 15,000-bushel eleva- 
tor in addition to its plant at Otis, Colo. 


The Longmont Milling Company has purchased — 


the elevator of Mr. Clayton at Sterling, Colo., on 
the Cheyenne branch of Burlington Railway. 

A 15,000-bushel studded elevator is to be erected 
for the firm of Stinson & Stramp at Vono, Colo. 
The contract has been let to G. H. Birchard. 


Messrs. Hayes of Longmont, and Howard Moore 
of Louisville, Colo., have taken over the Overland 
Cereals Company’s elevator at Laramie, Wyo. 

A 15,000-bushel elevator consisting of metal tanks 
is being built at St. Vrain Station, Vrain, Colo., 
by the Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Company. 

The Equity Co-operative Association of Belt, 
Mont., is in the market for bids for the erection of 
an elevator with a capacity of from 20,000 to 25,000 
bushels. 

A site has been purchased by James O'Leary at 
Anaconda, Mont., on which he will erect a building 
for the grain, feed and coal business which he 
conducts. 

James E. Jacobs, C. Scoville and F. M. Farmer 
are the organizers of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany whose capital stock is $50,000, located at Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A new elevator company has been formed at 
Merrill (mail Columbus), Mont., for the construc- 
tion of an elevator, which will have a capacity of 
15,000 bushels. 

Plans are being made by the recently organized 
Farmers’ Elevator Company of Westby, Mont., for 
the erection of grain elevator there to be ready for 
business this fall. 

Articles of incorporation were filed by the Inde- 
pendent Elevator Company at Lewistown, Mont., 
capitalized with $25,000. The firm will conduct an 
elevator at Benchland. 

The Colorado Milling Company contemplates the 
construction of elevators at Glenns Ferry, Mini- 
doka, American Falls, Pocatello, McCammon, Arimo 
and Twin Falls, Idaho. 

George Huffman has arranged to build a grain 
warehouse on the Northern Pacific at Davenport, 
Wash., to handle his own crop of 15,000 sacks. The 
building will cost about $3,000. 

Elevators of 30,000 bushels’ capacity each are 
being built at Amsterdam, Murtaugh and Marsh- 
field, Idaho, by the Twin Falls Milling & Elevator 
Company of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

The Greely-Schmidt Elevator Company recently 
incorporated at Ft. Benton, Mont., with capital 
stock of $50,000, has taken over the grain business 
of the Greely Elevator Company. 

Arrangements have been completed for the erec- 
tion of an elevator at Way, Idaho, which will have 
a capacity for 35,000 bushels, by the W. O. Kay 
Elevator Company of Salt Lake City, Idaho. 

A contract was let not long ago by the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator & Trading Company of Com- 
ertown, Mont., for the erection of a grain elevator 
which is to have a capacity of 25,000 bushels. 

The Occident Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
is interested in the construction of an elevator at 
Butte, Mont. The elevator will cost approximately 
$7,800 and will have a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 

The Seattle port elevator at Seattle, Wash., is to 
have a capacity of 500,000 bushels with bulk re- 
ceiving capacity of 95 carloads per day of 24 hours 
and a bulk shipping capacity of 20,000 bushels per 
hour. 

A 30,000-bushel grain elevator is under course of 
construction at Coffeecreek, Mont., by the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company of that place. The site has been 
leased to the company by the Milwaukee Railroad 
Company. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Company of Mont- 
rose, Colo., is erecting a 10,000-bushel elevator. The 
contract for the machinery for the elevator and a 
75-barrel mill has been awarded The Wolf Company 
of Chambersburg, Pa. 

Plans have been formed by the business men 
and farmers in the vicinity of Grover, Colo., for 
the construction of an elevator to cost about $5,000. 
The building is to be equipped with a feed mill 
and will be complete by October 1. 

At least $10,000 are to be expended by the Baker 
Mill & Grain Company of Baker City, Ore., in con- 
nection with the Rock Creek plant. The additions 
to the plant will include a grain elevator with a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels, a grain and flour ware- 
house of 50,000 bushels’ capacity and new machin- 
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ery which will increase the capacity of the mill 
from 60 to 100 barrels daily. 

The W. C. Moore Milling & Elevator Company 
01 Fort Collins, Colo., has sold its elevators at Fort 
Collins, Wellington and Timnath, Colo., -to the 
Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Company of 
Longmont, Colo., who will take charge at once. 

Supplementary articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Northern Grain & Warehouse 
Company of Portland, Ore., increasing the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $250,000. A. Cohn ts presi- 
dent, J. P. Livingston and A. P, Johnson vice-presi- 
dents and Lee Boyer, secretary and treasurer of 
the concern. 

An application has been filed with the railroad 
commission by the Imperial Grain & Warehouse 
Company operating in Los Angeles, Imperial, Or- 
ange and Riverside Counties, for permission to issue 
and sell 75 shares of its capital stock for $7,500. 
The money is needed to rebuild the elevator at El 
Centro which was destroyed by the earthquake re- 
cently. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

W. O. Woods is building an elevator at Elkhart, 
Kan. 

The Farmers’ Union expects to build an elevator 
at Hoxie, Kan. 

Stephen Scott is the new proprietor of the Lane 
elevator at Gerlane, Kan. 

The Latshard Elevator at Wilson, Kan., has been 
leased to Boyd Keyner & Co. 

C. L. Fisher and Mr. Rohmer will each build a 
new elevator at Elkhart, Kan. 

A 12,000-bushel elevator is being constructed near 
Mullinville, Kan., by O. H. Olson. 

The Burlington public elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., 
is being remodeled and enlarged. 

A new 32,000-bushel elevator has been built at 
Wakeeney, Kan., by Wm. Shrinkler. 

The new elevator of F. H. Kneck & Son at Creigh- 
ton, Mo., started work on August 1. 

L. L. Coryell has sold his interest in the elevator 
at Cummings, Kan., to H. L. Barber. 

On July 31 Aaron Kipp disposed of his elevator 
at Kanapolis, Kan., at public auction. 

Capitalized at $15,000, the Shelby Grain Com- 
pany has been formed at Shelby, Neb. 

Contract has been let by the Farmers’ Union of 
La Crosse, Kan., for an elevator there. 

The Brock Grain Company organized at Brock, 
Neb., recently, capitalized with $18,000. 

H. Thomas of Osborne, Kan., is among the late 
purchasers of a Hess Drier for drying grain. 

A. GC. Harriman has purchased the grain elevator 
located at Pleasant Green, Mo., from S. L. Risler. 

Another elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is 
to be constructed at Liberal, Kan., by J. A. Patten. 

The Derby Grain Company of Sabetha, Kan., has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $60,000. 

The capital stock of the O’Donnell Grain Com- 
pany at Stratton, Neb., has been increased to $50,- 
000. 

Numerous improvements have been made on the 
elevator of the Farmers’ Grain Company at Pierce, 
Neb. 

A Fairbanks-Morse Gas Engine has been pur- 
chased by the Chetopa Grain Company of Chetopa, 
Kan. 

The Cairo Farmers’ Equity Exchange of Cairo, 
Kan., has purchased the elevator there from E. B. 
Sitton. 

The Cook Lumber & Grain Company has been 
organized at Cook, Neb., with a capital stock of 
$30,000. 

The Brown-Wyman Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Scandia, Kan., capitalized with 
$20,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company 
was organized at Union, Neb., with capital stock of 
$10,000. 

John Magruder is now in control of the interest 
of Charles Cooper in the grain and coal business at 
Pratt, Kan. 

Half interest in the Ridgeway Elevator at Ridge- 
way, Mo., has been purchased from J. F. Redinger 
by C, Dy. Ury. 

The new elevator at Canton, Kan., to be operated 
by the Farmers’ Grain & Supply Company, has 
been completed. 

The W. D. Vincent Grain Company of Clay Cen- 
ter, Kan., has decreased its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $10,000. 

The foundation has been completed on the eleva- 
tor to be owned and operated at Blaine, Kan., by 
Harrington & Cummings. 

A. L. Seott, president of the Pittsburg Elevator 
Company of Pittsburg, Kan., has announced his in- 
tention of erecting a 5,000-bushel elevator at Favr- 
lington, Kan. In addition to this will be ware- 
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house storage for 18,000 bushels. The name of the 
new concern will be the Farlington Elevator Com- 
pany. 

A cement storage bin of 15,000 bushels’ capacity 
is being built by the Farmers’ Elevator Company 
at Coldwater, Kan. 

The Rea-Patterson Milling Company of Coffey- 
ville, Kan., is interested in the erection of an eleva- 
tor at Valeda, Kan. 


The Blevator Company of Alden, Kan., has 
equipped its plant with a 25-horsepower Mogul In- 
ternational Engine. 

The Johnson Grain Company has opened the 
Rundberg elevator at Hildreth, Neb., and has it 
ready for operation. 

The Elyria Farmers’ Elevator at Elyria, Kan., 
is to be equipped with an up-to-date car loader and 
a larger gasoline engine. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of McPherson, 
Kan., has bought a 7-horsepower motor and will 
install a car loading device. 

The capital stock of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Chappell, Neb., has been increased so as to 
finance the erection of a feed mill. 

The Shannon Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has disposed of its elevator at Wauneta, Neb., 
to the local Farmers’ Equity Union. 


The Central Granaries Company of Almena, Kan., 
has leased its elevator on the B. & M. for a year to 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Association. 

The Farmers’ Union of Oakland, Neb., has ar- 
ranged to purchase the elevator there from the 
Farmers’ Grain & Live Stock Company. 

Additional grain storage tanks of reinforced con- 
crete construction have been built to the plant of 
the Haven Mill Company of Haven, Kan. 


The elevator of Samuel C. Groth, located at Lor- 
raine, Kan., has been covered with galvanized iron 
and the entire plant has been remodeled. 

The plant of the Bushton Grain & Supply Com- 
pany of Bushton, Kan., has been equipped with a 
20-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gas Engine. 

Alterations have been made on the old flouring 
mill building at Kinsley, Kan., converting it into 
an elevator with a capacity of 35,000 bushels. 


A., Geo. E. and M. Hopper are the organizers of 
the Concrete Hlevator Company at Manhattan, 
Kan., chartered with a capital stock of $1,000. 


Repairs have been made on the Updike Elevator 
at Blue Hill, Neb. The plant has been idle for the 
past six years, but is now in good condition for 
operation. 

The Simonds-Shields Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $250,000, and enlarged the capacity of 
its elevator. 

The grain elevator of F. W. Miles, for many years 
engaged in the grain business at Patterson, has been 
sold by him to the N. Sauer Milling Company of 
Chanute, Kan. 


The new grain storage tanks of the Simpson Mill- 
ing Company, located at Simpson, Kan., are ready 
for receiving wheat. The capacity of the tanks 1s 
30,000 bushels. 

A 10,000-bushel elevator is under course of con- 
struction at Homer, Kan., with the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Company of Salina, Kan., at the 
head of the enterprise. , 

The M. C. Peters Mill Company of Omaha, Neb., 
is erecting a 50,000-bushel elevator. The contract 
was awarded the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company of Chicago, II1. 


The interest of H. A. Knight in the elevator and 
grain business conducted as Poor & Knight at Chap- 
man, Kan., has been purchased by A. J. Poor of 
the A. J. Poor Grain Company. 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Lumber Company of 
Howells, Neb., has purchased the elevator and lum- 
ber yards located there from the Crowell Lumber 
& Grain Company. Possession is to be given on 
August 21. 

A grain dryer capable of handling 500 bushels per 
hour has been installed in the plant of the Slater 
Mill & Elevator Company at Slater, Mo. A build- 
ing 12x21 feet and 35 feet high will be erected to 
accommodate the machine. 

The two round storage tanks to be operated by 
Joe Dyer at La Cygne, Kan., are now under course 
of construction. Between these tanks, which will 
be of fireproof construction, will be built the eleva- 
tor proper and the dump sheds. 


The Security Flour Mills Company of Abilene, 
Kan., started the construction of two concrete grain 
storage tanks of 75,000 bushels’ capacity. The tanks 
will be completed by the first of September and will 
be 32 feet in diameter and 58 feet high. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Stockham Grain Company of Hastings, Neb., 
with E. sStockham as president; A. W. Stockham, 
vice-president; Lennie M. Stockham, treasurer, and 
G. Roth secretary. The company will maintain 
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elevators at the following places: Hastings, Mt. 
Claire, Fairfield, Lincoln, Phillips, Bloomington, 
Holbrook, Edison, Arapahoe and Brickton. 


The elevator property of the Kauman Brothers 
of Montrose, Mo., has been sold to the newly or- 
ganized Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Company. 


A deal was recently consummated whereby Wil- 
liam Mueller of Union, Neb., came into possession 
of the Dan Burke grain elevator located at Spring- 
field, Neb. 


The Alley Grain Company is completely over- 
hauling its elevator at Princeton, Mo., and making 
the plant at Mercer a transit house for shelling and 
cleaning small grain. The Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Company of Chicago has the contract. 

Building permits were recently taken out for 
the erection, which has already been started, of 
the elevators of the Chicago & Alton Railway and 
the Norris Grain Company at Kansas City, Mo. The 
buildings will be of reinforced concrete and steel 
construction and their respective capacity will be 
250,000 and 750,000 bushels. The bins of the Alton 
plant will be 50x145 feet by 143 feet in depth. The 
Norris plant will consist of 16 reinforced bins with 
a total area of 106x204 feet by 171 feet in depth. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
A new elevator is being built at Watertown, Minn. 
The addition to the Farmers’ Elevator at Jeffers, 
Minn., is rapidly nearing completion. 
The Duluth Elevator at Hancock, Minn., has pew 
purchased by Messrs. Welsh and Lang. 


J. D. Cox has purchased and will operate the 
Frank Tesch elevator at Dundas, Wis. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company 
was recently formed at Plummer, Minn. 

Numerous repairs have been made on the Carl- 
son Elevator at Carlson (r. d. Murdock), Minn. 


The Van Dusen elevator at Sanborn, Minn., has 
been disposed of to the Atlas Elevator Company. 

The Atlantic Company of Atlantic Junction (mail 
Minneapolis), Minn., has erected a grain elevator 
there. 


The Barrett Grain Company of Barrett, Minn., 
has arranged for the erection of a grain etevator 
at that place. 

An addition is being built to the warehouse of 
the Cargill Grain Company, in the plant located at 
Manawa, Wis. 


Charles Zeiner has obtained part interest in the 
elevator firm of Hubbard & Palmer, located at 
Slayton, Minn. 

An addition is to be erected by the Columbia Hle- 
vator Company at Columbia (mail Virginia), Minn., 
to its elevator there. 

The Northwestern Grain Company’s elevator at 
Walters, Minn., has been sold to the Speltz Grain 
Company of Albert Lea. 


The Independent Elevator Company of Franklin, 
Minn., expects to build a new corn crib and install 
a car loader in its plant. 

Contracts have been let for the construction of 
an eight circular unit elevator of concrete con- 
struction at New Butler, Wis. 


The Empire Grain Company was recently or- 
ganized at Kennewick, Wis., by V. E. Pratt, R. E. 
Pratt and HE. W. Trenhboth, capitalized with $5,000. 


The old foundation of the elevator of the Great 
Western Grain Company at Hanska, Minn., is being 
replaced by a new one of concrete construction. 


A 40,000-bushel elevator, costing approximately 
$7,800, is to be erected at Roberts (R. D. to Fergus 
Falls), Minn., by the Occident Elevator Company. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Doran, 
Minn., has been purchased by J..J. Brady, formerly 
manager of the Farmers’ Elevator Company at 
Doran. 


The old elevator of the Cargill Grain Company 
at Clintonville, Wis., is being wrecked and it is 
understood that a modern structure will be built 
in its place. 

Announcement has been made that the Van Dusen 
Elevator Company expects to erect a new grain 
elevator at Marshall, Minn. The building will be 
ready for operation this Fall. 

On July 22, operation of the Fagg & Taylor Ele- 
vator “EK” at Milwaukee, Wis., was recommenced 
after the installation of a new engine and other 
improvements had been made. 


The elevator of the Kewaunee Grain Company of 
Kewaunee, Wis., is being rebuilt and in so doing 
the capacity of the plant is being increased and 
numerous pieces of new machinery installed. 


Clarence C. Gray, a commission merchant of St. 
Paul, Minn., has made arrangements for the estap- 
lishment of a new elevator and a feed mill in St. 
Paul. His old elevator burned down recently. 

Organized with the purpose of building and 
operating an elevator and conducting a general 
grain and feed business the Cronin Elevator Com- 
pany was incorporated at Crookston, Polk County, 
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Minn., by Con Cronin, Marguerite Cronin, and Her- 
bert Basgen. The capital stock of the firm is placed 
at 310,000. 

Encouraged by the success of the neighboring co- 
operative elevator companies, the farmers in the 
vicinity of Karlstad, Minn., have made arrange- 
ments to form a farmers’ elevator company this 
fall. 


Ground has been broken for the foundation of 
the new Independent Farmers’ Co-operative ele- 
vator at Willmar, Minn. The elevator will be of 
modern construction and equipped with up-to-date 
machinery. 


It is reported that arrangements are being form- 
ed at Dovray, Minn., for the organization of a Far- 
mers’ Elevator Company for the purpose of either 
purchasing or erecting an elevator there and operat- 
ing the same. 


H. Wehman is president and treasurer, O. C. Op- 
sahl, vice-president and M. H. Boutelle, secretary of 
H. Wehman & Co., grain, feed and flour dealers of 
Minneapolis, Minn. The capitalization of the com- 
pany amounts to $50,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by E. H. 
Geistfeld, Joseph Davies, A. J. Luther and others 
at Lewisville, Minn., for the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company at that point. The company’s capital 
stock amounts to $10,000. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Hutchinson, Minn., 
have organized to operate a farmers’ co-operative 
elevator. The capital stock of the firm amounts to 
$25,000. If no suitable elevator is found, the com- 
pany will erect one on the Milwaukee Railroad. 

Fifteen elevators in Minnesota and North Dakota 
on. the Great Northern line have been purchased 
from the Federal Elevator Company by the Mon- 
arch HKlevator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
which is controlled by F. M. Peavy & Co., interests. 


The elevator of the Sheffield Elevator Company, 
located at Minneapolis, Minn., which was destroyed 
by fire not long ago, is to be rebuilt by the same 
company. Four concrete tanks, 80 feet high, cost- 
ing approximately $21,000, are to be built and be 
ready for operation by October 15. 


A new main shaft was installed and the elevator, 
owned and operated by the New Richland Elevator 
Company at New Richland, Minn., has been over- 
hauled and repaired during the past month. In 
addition to this a new feed room was built. Plans 
have been made for the recovering of the entire 
elevator with galvanized iron. 


The Hanson elevator property situated at Canby, 
Minn., has been bought by Ed Erickson at a con- 
sideration of $5,000. Mr. Erickson was for twelve 
years local manager and grain buyer of the Atlas 
Elevator Company. The grain elevator is located 
on the Chicago Northwestern Railway tracks and 
has a capacity of about 20,000 bushels. The new 
proprietor will make extensive repairs. 


THE DAKOTAS 
The Andrews elevator at Heaton, N. D., has been 
repaired lately. 
Various repairs are being made on the elevator 
at Bathgate, N. D. ‘ 
P. S. Pierson has vurchased the Royal elevator 
located at Leal, N. D. 


A contract has been let for the erection of a new 
elevator at Max, N. D. 

Plans have been formed for the erection ot an 
elevator at Logan, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company was recently or- 
ganized at Makoti, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Elliott, N. D., ts to be 
equipped with a new cleaner. 

Plans have been completed for the erection of the 
mew elevator at Ashton, S. D. 

The Beier Elevator Company of Carrington, N. 
D., is installing new machinery. 

A new foundation is being placed under the Mon- 
arch Elevator at St. Thomas, N. D. 

A Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company has 
been organized at Rock Lake, N. D. 

An. elevator is to be built at Wyndmere, N. D., 
by the Wyndmere Elevator Company. 

Work has been commenced on the construction 
of a grain elevator at Emery, S. D. 


Repairs are being made on the McCook County 
Grain Company’s elevator at Canastota, S. D. 

The Dodge Elevator Company is the new owner 
of the Anchor Elevator located at Munich, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union & Exchange of Wol- 
sey, S. D., has purchased the elevator located there. 

F. E. Long has equipped his elevator at Ortley, 
S. D., with a Richardson Automatic Scale and man 
Tie 

On August 2 the Morristown Equity Union of 
Morristown, S. D., took charge of the elevator 
property recently purchased by it from the Mor- 
ristown Farmers’ Elevator Company. It is said 
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that the price paid for the property amounted to 
$6,500. 

An annex is to be built to the elevator owned by 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Company at Goodrich, 
N. D. 

The elevator at Souris, N. D., is being put into 
first class condition by the Winter, Truesdell, Ames 
Company. 

The Munster Equity Elevator Company at Muns- 
ter, N. D., has been organized with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 

The elevator belonging to the Imperial Elevator 
Company at Leeds, N. D., has been purchased by 
M. J. Cullen. 

Guy Smith has purchased one of the local eleva- 
tors at Conde, S. D., and will reopen it in the Fall 
for business. 

New foundation is being placed under the eleva- 
tor of the Great Western Elevator Company at New 
Rockford, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator is to be erected at Golva 
(Mail Burkey), N. D., on the Beach branch of the 
Northern Pacific. ; 

The property of the Federal Elevator Company 
at Portland, N. D., has been disposed of to the 
Monarch Company. 

Plans have been made for the organization of a 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Miller, S. D., to buy 
and sell grain this Fall. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Gwinner, N. 
D., has bought the elevator property of the North 
Dakota Grain Company. 


For a consideration of $6,700, the elevator at 
Bert, N. D., formerly owned by D. Couts, was dis- 
posed of to local parties. 

Efforts are being made by the Farmers’ Hquity 
Exchange of Keldron, S. D., to purchase the farm- 
ers’ elevator at that place. 

Arrangements have been completed for the erec- 
tion of a 25,000-bushel elevator at Fife (mail 
Mina), S. D., by J. G. Brady. 

An elevator will be installed in the near future 
at Ree Heights, S. D., by the recently organized 
farmers’ co-operative company. 

It is announced that the Dodge Grain Company 
has succeeded to the grain business of the Acme 
Grain Company at Minto, N. D. 

The interest of Mr. Kingery in the Will-Olson 
elevator at Wessington Springs, S. D., has been 
disposed of to Gehan and Gotwals. 

A flour house is being built as an addition to the 
elevator owned and operated by the Atiantic Ele- 
vator Company at Hampden, N. D. 

The Clement Farmers’ Club is promoting the 
organization of a company to build and operate a 
farmers’ elevator at Clement, N. D. 

It has been reported that the Powers Elevator 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn., has bought the 
Horn Elevator at Dunn Center, N. D. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Sweetwater (mail 
Devils’ Lake), N. D., is being reconstructed by the 
Gram Company of Grand Forks, N. D. 

The Hintz Elevator, located at Odessa, N. D., 
was recently disposed of to the Farmers’ Union, 
the consideration amounting to $5,500. 

About $5,000 has already been subscribed by the 


farmers of the vicinity about Hoven, S. D., for 
the construction of a farmers’ elevator there. 

New equipment, including scales, has been pur- 
chased by the Farmers’ Exchange of Aberdeen, 8. 
D., and has been installed in the new elevator, 

C. W. Sullivan, W. E. Kidder and G. Gebhardt 
are the incorporators of the Merricourt Equity 
Exchange at Merricourt, Dickey County, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Company of 
Havana, N. D., expect to remodel its elevator and 
move its office in front of the elevator proper. 

Work has been started on the erection of the 
new elevator at Belle Fourche, S. D., to be owned 
and operated by the Tri-State Milling Company. 

A partnership has been formed by Thomas Mc- 
Bath and BE. J. Sherin at Watertown, S. D., to 
conduct a grain and feed business at that place. 

H. B. Engle has assumed control and ownership 
cf the grain elevator at Redfield, S. D., formerly 
operated under the name of Hngle & Schuermer. 

There is a new elevator to be known as the 
Furchner elevator having a capacity of 30,000 bush- 
els, in course of construction at Plankinton, S21: 

A large new elevator and coal sheds, to cost 
about $7,735, is to be erected at Young’s Spur, near 
Mellette, S. D., by the Farmers’ Elevator Company. 

The Atlantic Elevator Company has taken pos- 
session of the elevator at Minden (mail Wash- 
burn), N. D., which was formerly owned by Otto 
Schulz. 

A contract has been let by the Farmers’ Society 
of Equity of Frederick, S. D., which was _ incor- 
porated in the Spring, for the erection of a 40,000- 
bushel elevator. The contract has been let to tze 
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Hickock Construction Company for a consideration 
of $8,260. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Mansfield, S. 
D., is wrecking its old elevator building and erect- 
ing a modern and up-to-date building in its place. 


The contract has been let by the Palmer Eleva 
tor & Mercantile Company of Palmer (r. f. d. from 
Waseca), Minn., for the construction of an elevator, 


All of the elevators formerly owned by the Heis- 
ing Grain Company in North Dakota have been 
purchased by the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Company. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Ipswich, S. D., 
have formed a farmers’ co-operative company -for 
the purpose of erecting and operating an elevator 
at that point. 


The farmers round about Centerville, S. D., are 
tlanning on organizing a farmers’ co-operative com- 
pany and engage in the buying and selling of grain 
and live stock. 

David Conkey, Floyd B. Calkins, Frank C. Hua- 
son and others have incorporated the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company at St. Lawrence, S. D., with capital 
stock of $10,000. 


Fred Braun, Jr., formerly manager of the Powers 
Elevator Company at Hebron, N. D., has resigned 


and is now in possession of the Farmers’ Elevator 
at the same place. 


Attempts have been made for the organization 
of a farmers’ elevator company at Hazen, N. D., 
for the purpose of either purchasing or erecting 
an elevator there. ; 

The property of the Pierce Milling Company, 
valued at $15,000, and located at Frankfort, S. D., 
has come into the possession of the Frankfort 
Elevator Company. 


Repairs, including the installation of a new leg 
to the hoisting machinery, a new spout, and plat- 
form, are being made on the Occident Elevator lo- 
cated at Jamestown, N. D. 


The organizers of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Kingsbury, S. D., are Alex Wood, R. L. 
Luke and Stewart De Groot. The capital stock of 
the company is placed at $25,000. 


On July 24, work was started on the 40,000- 
bushel elevator at Elgin, N. D., which is to be 
owned and operated by the Benson, Newhouse, Sta- 
beck Company of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Construction work has been commenced on the 
new elevator at Wolseth Siding, half way between 
Glenburn and Deering, N. D. The farmers of the 
vicinity will own and operate the business. 


The W. Z. Sharp Elevator Company wags organ- 
ized at Sioux Falls, S. D., with Waldo Z. Sharp, 
Robert B. Medlum and George H. Edwards as the 
incorporators, and is capitalized with $15,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Farmers’ Equity Elevator Company at Ryder, Ward 
County, N. D., by F. J. Schilling, Peter Romsaas, 
both of Ryder and John T. Grimes of Roseglen. 

A corporation charter was granted the Block 
Brothers’ Grain & Fuel Company at Greenville, Day 
County, S. D. Incorporators are, Joseph, Frank, 
Ben and August Block. Capital stock placed at 
$10,000. 


Arrangements have been completed by the Carlon 
Elevator Company, operating at Corsica, S. D., for 
the overhauling of its elevator. The machinery will 
be cleaned and everything put in readiness for the 
new crop. 

On July 21, incorporation papers were filed by 
James Filbin, R. I. Schnautz and O. H. Church, all 
of Steele, for the Farmers’ Union Elevator Com- 
pany of Steele, Kidder County, N. D., with capital 
stock placed at $10,000. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & Fuel Com- 
pany of Veblen, S. D., has been granted a charter 
by the secretary of state. The incorporators as 
named are L. F. Brudos, A. Viland, O. A. Akie, M. 
E. Lien and Iver Helseth. 


The Western Elevator Company of Minot, Ward 
County, N. D., filed articles of incorporation on 
July 27, naming Frank C, Laird, Walter H. Nicol, 
both of Minneapolis, Minn., and Wm. Dunnell of 
Minot, N. D., as the incorporators. 


The Farmers’ Equity Exchange of Braddock, N. 
D., was recently organized with a capital stock of 
$30,000. The company has let a contract for the 
erection of a $8,000 grain elevator, having the ¢a- 
pacity for about 40,000 bushels of grain. 

Articles of incorporation were issued on July 27 
for the Crosby Independent Elevator Company at 
Crosby, Divide County, N. D. The incorporators 
of the firm are Ole O. Thorson, Jr., John K. Jen- 
sen, both of Crosby, and Albert P. Jensen of For- 
tuna. 


Plans have been made for the organization of a 
farmers’ elevator company to build a grain eleva- 
tor at Minot, N. D. The company will be capital- 
ized with $20,000 and erect a building of 40,000 
bushels’ capacity. Plans and specifications are be- 
ing drawn up and builders of elevators are asked 
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to submit bids. Any one who is in the market to 
duild this elevator should wire or communicate at 
once with the Farmers’ Rural Credit Association. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Thunderhawk Farm- 
ers’ Equity Elevator Company has been or- 
ganized at Thunderhawk, Corson County, S. D. The 
organizers of the firm are Moses Hacket, Carl Swan- 
son, W. J. McKittrick and James A. Gray. 

John Watson, Louis A. Mielke, both of Sydney, 
and W. H. Cofell, of Edgeley, N. D., have incor- 
porated the Sydney Farmers’ Elevator Company to 
do business at Sydney, Stutsman County, N. D. The 
capital stock of the firm amounts to $8,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company of Betts 
(R. D. from Mitchell), Davison County, S. D., nam- 
ing J. C. Lehman, J. E. French, Albert Stephens, 
Werd Kopp and W. W. White as the organizers. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of White, S. D., 
has recently filed articles of incorporation placing 
capital stock of the company at $15,000. Those in- 
terested in the organization are J. H. Simmons, 
George A. Frareis, C. F. Schultz, C. F. Murphy and 
C. M. Arnold. - 

An independent farmers’ elevator company has 
been formed to operate at Ellendale, N. D., by 
farmers in the Silverleaf territory. The board 
of directors consist of the following: James Mason, 
George Hatfield, H. H. Perry, John Skoglund, and 
William Poyyke. 


Incorporation papers have been granted the Rob- 
inson Union Elevator Company, located at Robin- 
son, Kidder County, N. D. The incorporators of 
the company are, Francis Bon, Lewis Williamson 
and H. 8S. Kleve, all of Robinson. The capital stock 
is placed at $10,000. 

Plans are being considered by the directors of 
the Griffin Equity Elevator Company and those of 
the Bowman Equity Elevator Company of Bow- 
man, N. D., for the consolidation of the Griffin Ele- 
vator and the Bowman Exchange, placing both un- 
der one organization. 

Incorporation papers were granted the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company of Athol, S. D., on July 19. The 
company, which has capital stock amounting to 
$5,000, was organized by J. E. Knapton, Fred Fleer, 
John O’Connor, J. D. Prindle, W. S. Brown, Frank 
Twiss and Thomas Gallup. 

Plans have been formed by the recently organ- 
ized Farmers’ Elevator Company of Arlington, S. 
D., for the erection of a $25,000 elevator at that 
point. The directors of the new company are T. 
Converse, Martin Peterson, Charles Sederstrom, W. 
Bennett, Frank Morhor, Hans Simons and F. C. 
Wetterberg. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

The Guthrie Milling Company of Fairmont, Okla., 
expects to build an elevator. 

The Ashwood Roller Mills of ‘Ashwood, Tenn., 
will build a grain elevator there. 

The McQuady Grain Warehouse of McQuady, Ky., 
has been organized with capital stock of $1,500. 

The Weinmann Milling Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., are reported to construct a grain elevator. 

A large elevator is to be constructed at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., by the Merchants’ Grocery Company. 

E. W. Sibley and 8. W. Hogan have commencea 
the erection of a mill and elevator at Prague, Okla. 

The 35-000-bushel elevator of the Electric Sani- 
tary Mill at Woodward, Okla., has been completed. 

The Amarillo Mill & Elevator Company of Amar- 
illo, Texas, has sold the milling property at that 
point. 

A corn elevator of 10,000 bushels’ capacity is be- 
ing built at Ocala, Fla., by Louis R. Chazel & Sons 
Company. 

A 12-horsepower engine has been installed in the 
elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator Company of War- 
ner, S. D. 

D. B. Harrison and B. F. Swindle have made ar- 
rangements for the erection of an elevator at Rose- 
dale, Okla. 

The Panhandle Grain Company has purchased 
the property of the Star Mill & Elevator Company 
of Amarillo, Texas. 

It is reported that J. D. Parrott and F. B. Cock- 
rell of Jerseyville, Ill., are erecting a grain eleva- 
tor at Little Rock, Ark. 

A new elevator is under course of construction 
at Sentinel, Okla., to be operated by the Orient 
Coal & Grain Company. 

Incorporation papers have been granted the Val- 
dese Roller Mills at Valdese, N. C., to conduct a 
grain and milling business. 


The New Haven Mill Company’s elevator and mill 
at New Haven, Ky., was recently purchased at pub- 
lic auction by Arthur Cummins. 


The Miami Feed & Flour Company, of Miami, 
Okla., has just recently completed the installation 
of a large capacity corn sheller and cleaner, two 
new dumps, elevator legs, and a manlift at its 
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grain elevator. An uptown office has also been es- 
tablished by the same firm. 

The Scott Brothers Grain Company has been 
incorporated at Fort Worth, Texas, to conduct a 
wholesale and retail grain business. 

Mr. Lindsley has completed plans for the erection 
of a grain elevator at Bernice, Okla., a point on the 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad. 

The Okemah Grain Company of Okemah, Okla., 
composed of E. W. Sibley and S. W. Hogan, ex- 
pects to erect a new elevator at once. 

The 30,000-bushel elevator and the 200-barrel flour 
mill of the Gage Roller Mills located at Gage, 
Okla., has been sold at public auction. 

The Capron Mill & Elevator Company of Capron, 
Okla., has completed arrangements for the con- 
struction of a 20,000-bushel elevator there. 


W. A. Thomson & Co., of Louisville, Ky., are work- 
ing on plans for a concrete or steel elevator with a 
capacity of from 800,000 to 400,000 bushels. 

L. C. McMurtry, connected with the McMurtry 
Grain Company of Pampa, Texas, has purchased 
elevators at Pampa, Hoover and King, Texas. 


A site has been bought by the Interstate Milling 
Company of Charleston, S. C., on which to erect a 
50,000-bushel elevator at an estimated cost of $60,- 
000. 

G. B. R. Smith of Sherman, Texas, is the present 
owner of the grain elevator at Howe, Texas, having 
recently purchased it from the Paul Bean Grain 
Company. 

Plans have been made by the proprietors of the 
elevator plant at Kress, Texas, for the erection of 
an elevator with a capacity for 10,000 bushels at 
Tulla, Texas. 

In order to meet the requirements caused by re- 
cent weather conditions, Harry Fruechtenecht has 
ordered a grain drier to be installed in his elevator 
at Louisville, Ky. ' 

The Chelsea Mill & Elevator Company’s plant 
at Chelsea, Okla., has been leased by U. S. Jeffries. 
Both buildings have been overhauled and the eleva- 
tor capacity doubled. 

Capitalized at $5,000, the Cleora Grain Com- 
pany has been organized at Cleora, Okla., by Earl 
M. Work, of Perkins; Oscar Dow of Okarche and 
Carl Rogers of Cleora. 


A contract has been let by the Cator & Douglas 
Grain Company of Texhoma, Okla., for the con- 
struction of a modern well-equipped 15,000-bushel 
elevator at that point. 

Plans are being drawn up for the Alachua Hle- 
vator & Grain Company of Gainesville, Fla., for a 
grain elevator and produce storage warehouse to be 
complete by September 1. 

The operation of the newly erected 10,000-bushel 
elevator at Blair, Okla., will be started in the near 
future by its proprietor the Black Grain Company, 
located at Hollister, Okla. 

A 90-horsepower boiler has been installed in the 
elevator and mill of D. L. Harper at Pawnee, Okla. 
He has also constructed a new engine room and 
remodeled the entire plant. 

The elevator property of J. H. Pruitt at Lindsay, 
Okla., has been enlarged and improved by the con- 
struction of a new concrete foundation and the 
installation of a patent dump. 

The elevator and foundry property at Wagoner, 
Okla., has been purchased by J. A. Orton. He will 
remodel the buildings into a 20,000-bushel elevator 
and a 75 or 100-barre] flour mill. 

W. A. McAtee, W. P. Jones and M. W. Donahan 
of Davidson have filed articles of incorporation for 
the Jones Grain Company of Davidson, Okla. The 
capital stock of the firm is placed at $2,000. 

The citizens of Newport, Ark., are contemplating 
the erection of a grain elevator and are in the 
market for machinery. Information may be ob- 
tained from H. E. L. McCollum, secretary Board of 
Trade. 

J. E. Clinkscales is president, R. E. Burris vice- 
president, and E. H. Richards, the secretary and 
treasurer of the Carolina Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany of Anderson, S. C. The capital stock of the 
firm is $8,000. 


CANADA 

An elevator is being constructed at Empress, 
Sask., by the Lake of the Woods Milling Company. 

Hogg & Lyttle who conduct a grain business in 
the Royal Bank building, Toronto, Ont., expect to 
build a grain elevator at Manor, Sask. 

Arrangements have been made by the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company, Ltd., of Fort William, Ont., 
for the construction of an addition to its elevator. 

The Federal Elevator Company expects to erect 
another elevator at Kerrobert, Sask., since the 
Alberta-Pacific Grain Company has purchased its 
old one. 

The advisability of submitting a by-law to the 
rate payers, to authorize $300,000 for the construc- 
tion of a modern concrete elevator of 1,000,000 
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bushels’ capacity at Owen Sound, Ont., is under 
consideration of the Owen Sound Town Council. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Company has closed down 
its elevator and mill at Port Colborne, Ont., to 
make some necessary repairs and to do some over- 
hauling. 

Construction work has been started on the big 
government elevator at Vancouver, B. C. The build- 
ing permit was issued for $700,000. The structure 
will have a capacity of 1,300,000 bushels of grain 
and when completed will have cost $1,750,000. 

The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, Ltd., has made arrangements for the erection 
at Lomond, Enchant, New Norway, Huxley, Sedg- 
wick, Travers, Lavoly, Vermillion and Aldersyde, 
Alta., Canada, of 35,000 bushels’ capacity each. 

A contract has been let by the Harbor Commis: 
sioners of Montreal, Canada, for the erection of a 
new grain elevator to cost $750,000 with a capac- 
ity for about 1,500,000 bushels. Nearly 18 miles ot 
concrete posts must be driven before the base of 
the structure can be laid. 


FOREIGN GRAIN NEWS 


Austria is to confiscate the grain crop this year, 
not because the harvest is insufficient, it is alleged, 
but to prevent high prices and undue speculation. 


Harvesting in Spain is handicapped by labor 
shortage, great numbers of workers having gone to 
France to take the place, at higher wages, of those 
who have gone to the front. 


The Swiss Department of Public Economy has 
formed a commission of experts to study the cul- 
ture of cereals with the intent to create a govern- 
ment monopoly of all imports of grain. 

Japan’s crops of wheat, rye and barley show an 
increase this year of 7 per cent over last sea- 
son, and 4.3 per cent over the normal crop. The 
total yield for the three cereals is estimated at 
112,784,939 bushels. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has appropriat- 
ed $24,000,000 for the purchase of wheat and flour 
to be used exclusively in feeding the civilian pop- 
ulation. A bill to confiscate the entire grain crop 
of the country was decisively defeated. 


The reports of the Russian harvest continue most 
optimistic. A magnificent crop of all grains is 
assured. The difficulty of export has kept prices 
from becoming exorbitant in spite of the generally 
increased domestic demand. Under the vodkaless 
regime the peasants are eating more and better food 
and are able to pay for it. 


Germany has been divided by the War Grain 
Company into small districts. The crops are har- 
vested by the district management and are requi- 
sitioned as soon as they are cut for the particular 
district. If there is a surplus in any one district 
it will be sent to the nearest district which is short. 
In this way minimum transportation will be at- 
tained and a great saving made over the method 
used last year. 


The harvest of both barley and wheat in Trip- 
oli is now finished. The barley crop was the most 
abundant in many years. Unfortunately native up- 
risings interfered greatly with gathering. At cer- 
tain points whole areas were burned to prevent 
the ripened grain falling to the sickles of the rebels, 
who, on the other hand, more frequently gained 
possession and carried all away, thereby, it is said, 
gaining supplies sufficient for two years. In con- 
sequence of all this arrivals in the Tripoli market 
bave failed to reach expectations, and prices have 
ranged from 21.50 to 26.50 lire per 100 kilos ($41.50 
to $51.50 a metric ton of 2,204.6 pounds), or about 
35 per cent above last season, when the crop was 
deficient. Wheat, the less important cereal, has 
been similarly affected, and now sells for 53.35 lire 
per 100 kilos, or about $103 a metric ton.—Con- 
sular Report. 


Our consuls in the various Chinese provinces are 
Ciligent in sending to the Government reports of 
conditions in their territories. A recent one from 
Chungking states wheat is the principal cereal ex- 
ported. Much of the land which is now given over 
to that grain was used a few years ago for the 
cultivation of opium. As the opium crop dimin- 
ished, the cultivation of beans, peas, wheat, sorg- 
hum and rape advanced to such an extent that there 
was usually a surplus for exportation to other pro- 
vinces. These articles are consumed, also, to a 
rauch greater extent locally than before. There is 
a constantly increasing demand for native flour, and 
the establishment of modern flour mills is under 
contemplation. A great quantity of wheat is grown 
in northern Szechwan and is carried overland to 
the provinces of Shansi and Kansu. This does not 
figure in the foregoing statistics, but is no doubt- 
larger than the amount which passes through the 
Maritime Customs. Wheat in Kansu and Shansi is 
consumed to an equal if not greater extent than 
rice. V/heat is a much more dependable crop than 
rice, since it requires much less moisture. For this 
reason many farmers whose rice crops suffered 
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through drought have taken to the cultivation of 
wheat. 

German prisoners in France are being used to 
assist in harvesting the crops. The men are paid 
about $10 per month in addition to their board and 
lodging, which conform to the regulations at the 
regular detention camps. 


GROWING WITH THE BUSINESS 


When a small girl outgrows her dresses the hem 
is let down; Thanksgiving dinner causes a lateral 
expansion necessitating unbuttoning the vest; but 
when an elevator has to expand it is done by rais- 
ing the roof. At least that is the way that G. G. 
Black, of Hollister, Okla., is providing for the in- 
crease in business which has come to him since he 
erected his elevator in the town. The big crops of 
the Southwest last year caused many houses in that 
region to groan with the wealth of grain that was 
forced into them, and among the number was Mr. 
Black’s elevator.” And the enlarged capacity will 
no doubt be needed, for the prospect of another 
bumper crop in Oklahoma is excellent. 

When it was built the elevator was only 24 feet 
high, but 10 additional feet are being added in the 
manner shown in the illustration. It is equipped 
with a No. 4 Invincible Cleaner and a Bowsher Feed 
Grinder, a sacker and en automatic scale with a 
capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour. The power is 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


August 27 and 28.—New York State Hay Dealers’ 
Association at Rochester, N. Y. 

September 4, 5 and 6.—Annual Outing of Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation at Lake Maxinkuckee, Ind. 

September 15 and 16.—Michigan Bean Jobbers’ 
Association at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

October 11, 12 and 13.—Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Peoria, [1]. 


HAY BOOSTERS BUSY 


The boosters of the National Hay Association 
are out with their war paint and tomahawks and 
any dealer in hay who wishes to escape their im- 
portunings will have to take to the block house 
and bar himself in. 

There probably are some benighted dealers who 
refuse to see benefit in association work. We do 
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derived from a 15-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Oil 
Engine, a type in that section of the country can 
be operated very economically. 


THE OATS OF THE SOUTH 


It is not often that the dependence of our state, 
or section, or country, on outside supplies is brought 
home so prominently as this year, when the laws of 
Mars took the place of those of Apollo. The United 
States found itself bereft of many commodities 
which we have been buying abroad, although for 
most of them a source of supply is at hand. In like 
manner the South has been forced to do without a 
large part of its accustomed grain supply, because 
the loss of their cotton market denied them the 
necessary cash. 

The Northern shippers who have supplied the 
South with feed grain in former years, have been 
under the necessity this year of making new ave- 
nues of trade or of remaining idle. The Southern 
feeders have used grass and roughage or sold their 
stock. 

It has been long pointed out by agriculturists in 
the South that diversified farming would afford pro- 
tection to the entire section, as well as a degree of 
independence they are far from feeling at the pres- 
ent time. Oats is a fair example of a necessity 
which is largely imported, although native to the 
section and a good investment from the economic 
standpoint. In 1912 the cotton states, including 
Tennessee, had 4,140,000 acres of oats which pro- 
duced 97,000,000 bushels. In the same ratio it would 
require 7,898,000 acres of oats to supply the needs 
of the section, or nearly twice as much ground as 

Some of the individual states in the group are far 
below the average for the South. Louisiana has 
only 45,000 acres. To feed her horses and mules 
412,926 acres of oats are required. Alabama has 
325,000 and needs 571,875 acres, and North. Carolina 
has 230,000 and could use in her own territory the 
oats from 523,125 acres. 


not believe that they are readers of this journal. 
The reports of meetings, no matter how complete, 
fail to give an adequate idea of the work done by 
live associations during the year. If these doubt- 
ing Thomases could be put on the executive com- 
mittee or the board of directors they would soon 
find that the association meant something more 
than attending a convention and wearing a badge. 
The interests of every member are under constant 
watch and care. 


TRAFFIC LEAGUE AT TOLEDO 


The National Industrial Traffic League, which 
considers all traffic problems, many of them of vital 
interest to the grain trade, will meet at the Hotel 
Secor, Toledo, September 9 and 10. 

National legislation will be the principal subject 
of discussion, and no one knows better than the 
shipper of grain how much along this line needs 
to be done and undone. 


ANNUAL OUTING FOR INDIANA DEALERS 


Indiana grain dealers and millers have a great 
little idea. They have much in common and they 
also have occasional differences. For the last sey- 
eral years they have talked over their agreements 
and disagreements at Lake Maxinkuckee, wnere all 
hands have sojourned with their families for three 
of the most pleasurable days of the year. 

The word has gone forth that the annual outing 
will be held at the same lake, on which the Culver 
Military Academy is located, and the date is Sep- 
tember 4, 5 and 6. This includes a Saturday, Sun- 
day and Labor Day, so that business need not 
interfere in the least with a large attendance. No 
regular business is scheduled, but much actual 
business is done and friendships are made which 
yield prolific returns in the future. Every year 
the attendance increases, the report of pleasure 
and profit which goes out after the meeting inspir- 
ing new adherents each season. This year will be 
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no exception and the indications are that the num- 
ber present. will break all records. 


Lake Maxinkuckee is a beautiful place to spend a — 


holiday; the post office is Culver, and the Palmer 
House, headquarters for the gathering, has ample 
accommodations at popular rates. Indiana dealers, 
and all those who do business with them, will miss 
a treat and an opportunity if they stay at home. 


ILLINOIS ON THE INCREASE 


If the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association can 
keep up the good work in the membership cam- 
paign which was reported last month, a new record 
for the year will certainly result. Fourteen new 


members were secured, and of the fourteen nine 
of them are shippers. 
While receivers are a welcome and necessary 


part of the state association, the organization is 
primarily for fhe country shippers and upon their 
interest and co-operation the real strength of the 
association rests. It was the lack of unity among 
shippers, due to the isolation of many stations, 
and the resulting incoherence in the grain busi- 
ness that called the state organization into being. 
Get into the spirit of EH pluribus unum and see if 
you can’t secure the membership of your brother 
dealer down the line. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION TO BE PROTECTED 


If the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, indi- 
vidually, follows the suggestion of Secretary Smiley 
in regard to proving up on shipping weights, the 
members will be protected against the refusal of 
western railroads to accept claims of loss in transit 
unless a leak report is included in the papers sub- 
mitted. The remedy suggested by Mr. Smiley 
might well be followed elsewhere, where similar 
conditions exist. He reports and recommends as 
follows: 

“Practically every freight claim agent in west- 
ern territory is now refusing to consider claims 
for loss in transit, unless papers in support of 
claim are accompanied by leak report. As many 
cars originating in Kansas and Nebraska are un- 
loaded at interior points, where little attention is 
paid to the physical condition of cars upon arrival 
and even where the destination is at some point 
where the different Boards of Trade maintain de- 
partments, we have reason to believe that many 
cars are repaired in transit by country shippers 
and train crews of which no record is kept and if 
kept is not available to the shipper. We would 
suggest that in order to establish a cut-off in your 
house at least once a month, and if this can be 
done every two weeks it would be better, and 
check your in, or wagon weights, against your out 
weights. This should be done in order to satisfy 
yourself that you have loaded out the amount of 
grain claimed, and this record will enable you to 
Place in the hands of the claim agent positive evi- 
dence that loss occurred while cars were in their 
possession. With such evidence in your possession, 
you can usually secure settlement without litiga- 
tion. We would further suggest that every shipper 
finding a car leaking promptly advise this office, 
giving the car number, initial, location of leak and 
contents of car. A record will be kept in this 
office of all such reports received, and a bulletin 
issued monthly to members, giving this informa- 
tion. We believe that if this is done many claims 
that are now refused by claim agents will be paid 
on presentation of this evidence.” 


NORTH AFRICAN BARLEY 


By far the most important cereal crop produced 
by Libya, the Italian colony in North Africa, is 
barley, as it is the favorite food of the people and 
valuable as an article of export, owing to its malt- 
ing qualities. To the natives of this district the 
failure of the barley crop is more or less a vital 
matter. However, there has been no great crop 
since 1907. This has been due since 1911 to re- 
stricted planting, owing to an unsettled condition 
among the people following war disturbances. 

According to consular reports, the total barley 
area in Tripoli during the period from March, 1909, 
to March, 1910, was 89,335 acres, and in Cirenaica, 
the other Italian province, 273,450 acres; the yield 
was 2,279,673 bushels and 3,697,453 bushels respect- 
ively, a total for what is now Libya of 362,785 acres 
and 5,977,126 bushels. This is said to have been a 
normal season. During the same period only about 
58,000 acres were cultivated with wheat and some 
7,000 devoted to millet and rye. 
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[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A SEED MAN CHANGES 


Editor American Grain Trade:—Will you please 
change my paper from Beloit, Kan., to McPherson, 
Kan.? I sold my interest in the Beloit Seed Com- 
pany, and will have the management of the seea 
department here in the firm of the Hastriter Pro- 
duce Company. Yours truly, 

B. F. HARMON. 


SEED WAREHOUSE REMODELED 


Editor American Grain Trade :—We have just fin- 
ished remodeling our seed warehouse and are in- 
stalling additional seed cleaners of large capacity, 
having now three cleaners, two hullers and an 
Ames Scarifier. Electric motors are being installed 
io take the place of an old engine used heretofore. 

We make a specialty of sweet clover seed and 
prospects are favorable for a large crop of seed 
this season. 

Yours truly, BOKHARA SEED COMPANY. 


COMBINATION HUSKER AND SHELLER 
WANTED 


Editor American Grain Trade:—We are going to 
install a small elevator in connection with our 
grocery business at Hattiesburg, Miss., and we are 
in the market for a machine that will both husk 
and shell corn. We are writing some of your ad- 
vertisers today for prices on cleaners and chop 
mills, but we particularly desire the combination 
husker and sheller, which we have never seen ad- 
vertised anywhere. Yours truly, 

MERCHANTS GROCERY COMPANY. 


OPTIMISTIC REPORT FROM CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


Editor American Grain Trade:—Central Illinois 
has had what seems too much rain. This is spe- 
cially harmful to the harvest, and it has cut out the 
prospect for corn on some of the low lands. Taken 
all together I think we have the finest prospect for 
an all-around crop we have ever known. Oats es- 
pecially are a phenomenal crop, and we calculate 
that we have raised nearly two crops in one. They 
are mostly cut, and will soon be on the market, if 
we get settled weather. 


Yours truly, JOHN H. LLOYD & CO. 


NEW EXPORT GRAIN CONTRACT FORM 


Editor American Grain Trade:—The special com- 
mittee of the North American Export Grain Asso- 
ciation, appointed to draw up a new form of con- 
tract to be used in transacting export business in 
grain, recently completed their work and submit- 
ted the new form of contract blank, which here- 
after will govern all export grain business from 
this continent. For a long time the grain trade in 
this country had felt that there was no good rea- 
son why the members of the trade in London 
should continue to dictate to them in the matter 
of banking terms, or in any other matters apper- 
taining to the export grain business between the 
United States and Canada on the one hand and 
the United Kingdom on the other. , Moreover, trad- 
ers here came to the conclusion that they should 
also be the ones to regulate the terms of business 
with Continental houses, and therefore the new 
form of contract will be used in dealings of that 
kind as well. 

Because of the dissatisfaction caused by the old 
London contract, steps were taken to formulate a 
new contract immediately after the organization of 
the North American Export Grain Association, 
which was accomplished about three years ago by 
representatives of practically every grain export 
house in this country and in Canada. Prominent 
among the unpopular features of the old contract 
required by the rules of the London Corn Trade As- 
sociation had been the long period allowed to buy- 
ers in which to make payments. This at one time 
had been 60 days, which was later reducea to 30 
days, and then to seven days. According to the 
new contract, payment is to be made in cash in 
New York. The new contract also embraces clauses 
which make provision for definite action in the 
event of war between the United States and other 
countries, or between foreign countries. Provision 
is also made for the submission of all disputed 
points to arbitration in accordance with the rules 
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of the New York Produce Exchange. Finally, the 
contract is to be regarded as having been made in 
New York City and to have been performed there, 
all correspondence to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Your truly, Cc. K. TRAFTON. 


A CORRECTION 


Editor American Grain Trade:—In the issue for 
July 15th, the ‘‘Grain Trade” has an item reading: 
“QO. A. Rudning, formerly of Louisburg, Minn., has 
purchased an elevator at Peever, S. D.” The latter 
part is correct but the former should read: “N. A. 
Rudning, formerly of Bellingham, Minn.” 

Yours truly, N. A. RUDNING. 


DEVICE FOR SAVING LOWLAND CROPS 


Editor American Grain Trade:—I am_ sending 
you a diagram of the wonderful machine which an 
Iowa farmer made for the reaper to aid in cutting 
and binding the wheat, now standing deep in mud 
and water. Put it in your valuable paper, as it is 
a great thing all the way from Sioux City to Coun- 
cil Bluffs. On the Iowa side were valuable crops 


A DEVICE THAT SAVED THE CROPS 


of wheat and hay that could not be harvested. Now 
the farmers are getting through the fields of soft 
mud and water and are doing splendidly. With 
my own eyes I saw miles and miles of crops ready 
to be cut with it. 

As one of the Sioux City papers expresses it, 
“the device is a new ark simpler than Noah’s, 
which will ride in waves of mud and save the 
ripening crop.” It is a wheel within a wheel. It 
operates as a Squirrel in a cage, where he prac- 
iices running up the side of the wheel but never 
gets to the top. The inventor’s thought was to 
make a wheel large enough to set the binder in it 
and by drawing the binder forward as a squirrel 
runs forward in his cage, the big wheel turns under 
it and the binder runs on a plank road. 

The first ark (wheel) tried out was made eight 
feet in diameter with a 16-inch face and flanges 
on the side about two inches high. Of course there 
is no hub and no spokes in this wheel. It is a mere 
tire, an empty wheel. In it the inventor, William 
Gibson, a farmer living near Salix, Iowa, used 86 
pieces of 2x4s planed so that they would match 
together in a circle. 

These 2x4s were of fir lumber and these were 
held together by iron bands 3 inches wide and 4%4 
inches thick. Perhaps four dozen %-inch bolts 2% 
inches long were used in bolting the 2x4s to these 
bands. The cost is less than $15 and probably will 
average about $12.50. 

The binder sits inside of this big wheel and the 
whole turns the corners in a wheat field about as 
easily and quickly and squarely as if a team was 
hauling nothing but the binder itself. Meanwhile. 
it may save work for men and teams, and joy 
reigns in the lowlands. 

As these are improved the whole thing will prob- 
ably be made of boiler iron and the flanges will be 
turned up by the same machine and the same mo- 
tion that bends the iron to the desired circumfer- 
ence of the wheel. All that will be required then 
will be to rivet the edges. They may be used in 
every field in the future because it is easier tray- 
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eling in them than over the best of plowed ground. 
I think the machine would also do exceptionally 
well in rice fields. 


Yours truly, GEO. C. RULE. 


WHY RAILROADS LOSE FRIENDS 


Editor American Grain Trade:—The railways 
having lost out on their attempt to get a charge 
for “spotting” cars are now trying to put one over 
by seeking to have us sign a contract to pay in 
advance every item of cost both for material and 
labor in the upkeep of our industrial track which 
has been in use here for forty years. Also that we 
will assume all liability for all accidents of every 
sort and kind howsoever caused, and that we will 
not give their competitor any business, unless its 
lawful published tariff should be lower. Is it any 
wonder that railroads are short on friends? The 
above are just a few samples of what is being asked 
of us for our own benefit—according to certain 
Industrial Commissioners. Yours truly, 

HOLDEN MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


NEBRASKA CROP OUTLOOK 


Hditor American Grain Trade:—Nebraska grain 
men estimate the Nebraska wheat crop at 10,000,000 
bushels greater than it was a year ago when 64,- 
000,000 bushels of Winter wheat and 4,000,000 bush- 
els of Spring wheat was produced. This is largely 
due to increased acreage. 

Much damage has been caused by heavy wind, 
rain, and hail, the latter being the worst experi- 
enced in the state for many years. Large strips of 
the upland region of the state have been practi- 
cally ruined by repeated and violent hail storms. 

Grain in other localities is much tangled, and 
difficult to cut because of unusual wet fields. Some 
farmers are using beer kegs in place of the regular 
driving wheels of their binders and others use 
sleds, the machinery in each instance being driven 
by gasoline power. 

In spite of these conditions the crop will be a 
good one and the quality perfectly satisfactory. 
Oats crop is a bouncer but corn is backward. The 
unprecedented cold weather that is still continuing 
has kept the growth back, and the wet weather of 
June has kept cultivation so tardy that weeds are 
bad. But Nebraska corn is always made in July 
and August and farmers are not in the least dis- 
couraged. 

Yours truly, T. A. BROWNE. 


BOOSTING MILO AND KAFFIR IN TEXAS 


Editor Améerican Grain Trade:—An _ extensive 
advertising campaign that has for its purpose the 
bringing to public notice the merits and high value 
of milo maize and Kaffir corn as a fattening grain 
for livestock will soon be inaugurated by the grow- 
ers of these farm products in the South Plains and 
Panhandle regions of Texas. During the last few 
years wonderful progress has been made in grow- 
ing these crops in what was formerly an exclusive 
ranch territory. Upon many of the farms milo 
maize is the chief crop, with Kaffir corn a close 
second. Although the demand for this grain shows 
a large increase year by year it is still insufficient 
to meet the enormous yields. 

Considerable quantities of milo malze were ex- 
ported last year and the year before from Texas 
to European countries through the port of Galves- 
ton, the demand for the grain from that source 
amounting to approximately 500,000 bushels for 
each of the years. This is but a small part of the 
available production, however, and it is now 
planned by the growers and dealers to not only 
widen the foreign market but to greatly increase _ 
the domestic demand, in Texas and other parts of 
the United States. As a feed for hogs recent tests 
show that the grain will produce nearly as much 
live weight in hogs as corn. Its price is usually 
much below that of corn. 

Many of the farmers of western Texas use milo 
maize or Kaffir corn for fattening hogs and other 
live stock. The grain, cut stalk and head, is 
largely used in silos in this region for the manu- 
facture of ensilage. In this form it has high value 
as a fattening feed. The fact that the value of 
corn and other feedstuff that are annually imported 
to Texas is approximately ten million dollars 
makes it apparent, it is claimed, that there is ample 
room for building up a home market for milo maize 
and Kaffir corn. The prospects for an unusually 
large yield of the grain in the Panhandle and South 
Plains country this year could hardly be brighter. 
The crop acreage is probably 15 per cent larger 
than last year. The rains have been timely and 
the plants show a splendid growth. 

The yield in the Tahoka section was so large last 
year that some of the farmers were unable to get 
their crop threshed until as late as May of this 
year. Many crushing machines which are operated 
by gasoline engines have been installed. It is 
claimed that the grain can be fed to better advan- 
tage when crushed. Growing milo maize and Kaf- 
fir corn is not by any means confined to the farmer. 
All of the big ranch owners of this region raise 
large crops of the grain for feeding their own 
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stock. Upon the Singleton ranch, in the southern 
part of this county, more than three hundred acres 
of maize are being grown this season. Feterita is 
also rapidly coming into favor among the farmers 
of western Texas. It is drought resisting and 
gives a large yield. 

Yours truly, W. D. HORNADAY. 


AN OLD GRAIN FIELD BOUNDARY 


Editor American Grain Trade:—When England 
ceased to be a Roman possession, about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, it by no means lost evi- 
dence of the conquerors’: stay on the island. The 
Romans came and saw and conquered and then 
withdrew, but in their withdrawal they left relics 
some of which have endured throughout all the in- 
tervening centuries. 

The accompanying illustration shows a _ portion 
of the old Roman wall still in existence at Throck- 
ley, about seven miles from Newcastle, England. 
The original photograph was taken last fall just 
before harvest time. The wall forms the boundary 
now of a field of grain as will be seen. It will 
probably continue to be used for this purpose in 
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The usual white peas are “Ram’s Horn” or ‘“Cali- 
fornia Early Black Eye,” “Large Black Eye,’ “Lit- 
tle Black Eye,” “Brown Eye,” “Little Lady,” 
“Conch” or “Gentleman’s.” The “Little Lady’ has 
a delicate vine, and is the daintiest and the small- 
est of all this tribe, and is highly prized as a table 
dish. The “Black Eye” and the “Brown Eye” are 
the standard table peas of the country, and are 
sold in almost all grocery houses in the South and 
in the Eastern states. 

Coming rapidly into shipping and growing use, 
and by far the most promising of all the “Black 
Eye” white peas, is the new “Ram’s Horn.” It 
originally came from California, where it is today 
a large industry, is a 60-day pea, and if planted in 
April makes two crops. They are the largest in 
size and growth of vines than any of the white 
peas, and quicker to mature; they are sweeter, too, 
and more sugary. The two ends curve inward, the 
skin is a little rough. A little larger than the 
“Little Lady” is the “Conch” or “Gentleman’s” pea; 
planted four by four feet about five pounds per 
acre, it comes on in July. The pods can be eaten 
like snaps, or the peas can be eaten dried, or green. 
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this charming rural part of Anglia for many years 
to come, as the Romans built strongly and well. 
Yours truly, L. LODIAN. 


COW PEAS AS AN EDIBLE PROPOSITION 


Editor American Grain Trade:—Through two 
public documents the attention of the country was 
directed not long ago to a Southern product con- 
cerning which a general description may not come 
amiss. About a year ago the U. S. Agricultural 
Department issued a bulletin on the usefuiness for 
human food of the cow pea, and it gave cooking 
recipes and a description of the many dishes. Then 
the Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture followed 
by commending the general eating of the “Black 
Hye White,’ and the “Yellow Eye White” species 
of our field peas, and advocates that on all South- 
ern dinner tables each Wednesday there shall be 
a dish of these peas. 

The dinner table of Southern agriculture has 
been long acquainted with these peas, whether 
boiled, or baked, or in the form of hopping-john, 
regardless as to whether the peas were white with 
black eye or yellow eye, or whether they were 
brown, mottled, speckled, gray, black, red, or what 
not. It is a dish that does not have to be bought, 
for these peas are already on the farms. For the 
Southern farmer the selling of these peas is about 
the only method of bringing in farm money during 
the Winter time. 

Peas contain more nutrients than rice, meal, 
flour, or potatoes; indeed, they stand next to meat. 
Just why the colored varieties are considered ple- 
beian, and why on aristocratic tables can only be 
found the white varieties, I cannot say. The social 
equation in the matter of these peas has been stim- 
ulated perhaps through the naming of certain 
white varieties, “Little Lady” and the ““Gentleman’s 
Pea.” The white varieties, with their higher social 
status, always bring a good premium. 

I have spent 18 or 20 Summers in the North, 
and I have yet to see on a Northern table either 
colored peas or white peas; yet in my opinion 
these white peas are more easily cooked, more 
easily digested, and are far more palatable than 

- the white Yankee bean which is used so universally 
and continuously and in such large amounts in the 
North. It is a pity that the North cannot be in- 
ducted into the use of our white peas. About my 
home here, at Augusta, Georgia, are grown large 
amounts of both the colored and the white peas. 
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It is a prolific bearer, and if the vines are cleared 
continuously of the pods they will bear till frost. 
For eating green peas shelled from the pod, the 
best pea is the “Taylor” pea, also called “Big 
Speckle,” “Gray Goose,” “Blue Speckle,” and “Java.” 
It: has the largest seed of all cow peas, and re- 
sembles “Whipps’” somewhat in color. This pea 
grows well in Maryland and Delaware. They can 
be planted eight feet by eight feet and yet they 
are such tremendous runners that they will cover 
the whole ground; pods are ten to fourteen inches, 
and some vines carry 100 pods. 


In ordinary years, cow peas are not a cheap food. 
So long as the farmer can sell his peas and buy 
back wheat at about half cow pea prices and corn 
at 60 per cent less, he will continue to sell his 
cow peas, and eat corn and flour products. In 
times past, however, cow peas have often been 
lower than corn and flour products. There are 
signs going to show possibly that this product may 
again see a level of low prices, which will stimu- 
late in years to come their greater consumption as 
a food. These signs are, first, the larger growing 
of cow peas (which will furnish a larger supply) 
in boll weevil states, such as Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama. Second, the annihilation of 
the sugar cane industry in Louisiana, through tar- 
iff reduction. The boll weevil revolutionizes agri- 
culture wherever it comes. In the boll weevil 
states, cow peas are grown now in tremendous 
amounts; and the time will come when not only 
in boll weeyil districts, but in all other southern 
states, the cow peas as a legume will be grown by 
every farmer, and every corn stalk will have its 
accompanying cow pea. 

The best thought in Louisiana today is that the 
cane growing industry is doomed. The principal 
demand for cow peas is from New Orleans. A 
large pea man in New Orleans wrote me recently 
that the sugar planters of Louisiana were in no 
condition to buy peas, for the industry has been 
practically annihilated through tariff conditions. 
And already there is an overplus of labor in south- 
ern Louisiana, which northern Louisiana is reach- 
ing out after. With the lack of a demand in future 
in the cane fields, and with a larger supply to 
draw from, the outlook seems possible for a lower 
level in cow pea prices in years to come, and a 
consequent larger use of them for the American 
dinner table. 


Yours truly, N. L. WILLET. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates makes the following estimates from re- 
ports of its correspondents and agents as of 
August 1: 

FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Total production in mil- 


Yield per acre. lions of bushels. 


1914, a * 1915—_—_ 
& *1915 Final. August July 1914, 
Crop. 3us. Bus. forecast. forecast. Final 
Winter wheat. 16.4 19.0 659 668 685 
Spring wheat. 16.0 11.8 307 295 206 
All wheat..... 16.3 16.6 966 963 S91 
MO OTT OF syacas tle 26.7 25.8 2,918 2,814 yy 
Otters =e 34.9 29.7 13402 1399 L141 
Barley ....... 29.4 25.8 217 208 "195 
ERY Gia ctra are satenne'e 17.0 16.8 44 13 
Buckwheat 22.1 21.3 18 rae 17 
Flax Mil Sbterh cies $35 8.3 18 16 16 
RiGee Vorsuc osha 35.2 34.1 30 30 24 
Hay (tame) 
TONGS Oe ec ie 1.47 1.48 75 Soar 70 
*Interpreted from condition reports. 
WINTER WHEAT 
Yield 
perac. Total productionin Quality. 
*1915. thcusands of bus. 1915, Av’ge 
State. Bus *1915. Pet.” Pet 
New  YOrkG ls bce eee 8,700 94 93 
Pennsylvania 7.5 22,700 o4 92 
Maryland oniycn at. 16.0 10,200 92 92 
WAGE IITAN mcrae 3 3.6 16,700 95 91 
IN.» Caroling. pei: 10.7 11,300 91 91 
POI O doen 2 19.5 40,200 90 90 
Triddarian Coat vee 16.9 46,700 86 89 
UEIIOIS Satan ge sao ste 19.5 56,100 86 91 
Michigan’ ive sach~ 19.7 18,800 91 91 
LOWar earn 21.5 11,400 86 93 
NMissourt ee a. 12.3 34,100 78 91 
Webraska Saicssns 19.3 69,500 87 94 
KEAMISAS), ose e en ae 14.0 118,600 SO 91 
Kentucky 5) 8,600 82 89 
Tennessee 9.8 8,200 84 90 
GSAS. Ciicche esas ie 5.9 21,100 90 S4 
Oklahoma 2.6 38,800 S4 87 
Montana .7t2-8.. 16,200 98 +94 
PARHO)) Gea sea aceka es 10,400 9,322 96 96 
Washington 27. 31,200 25,440 95 9 
(Oi csetoel Pach Saas te a LBW) 14,000 13,684 90 94 
California’ iseccce. 16.0 7,000 6,800 83 91 
United States... 16.4 659,114 684,990 Stet OIG 


*Preliminary estimate. 7Six-year average. 


SPRING WHEAT 


Forecast, 
1915. Final 
From estimate. 
Aug. 1, 1914. 
Condition. 
Condition 000 000 
Aug’. 1 omitted. omitted. 
State. 1915. Bushels. Bushels. 
Minriesotay Ga ccsins wsvaiccasie 90 69,300 12,000 
IND SD ako tar en one ean tne 95 116,300 81,592 
tsp EOE Sak nies-eicuea aero 98 54,000 30,600 
WVaAShin StOnaeaaaenies storie noes 90 18,800 16,400 
United States........ 93.4 307,000 206,027 
CORN 
Pennsvivanigne saan sciatic sm 188 63,000 
WAKE Ta ees etree estes 90 57,100 
Wamollnae rare ran etesvartne 33 56,400 57,550 
GCOrsta ipso wayan omenials «ne 84 64,900 56,000 
GIO ire Aa i staic miae vcs 86 150,200 142,715 
NTA GIAN CE faeretataate ne maere arenes 86 195,400 53,317 
Illinois 83 381,600 34 
DI Chis area eoa te ntacere.< 74 53,700 63,000 
SYVEIS COMI SIMU ee yrs siesraarcuese,ai0ns-0ie 68 52,100 69,862 
MIM NES OU criarcritss fe ero, cas 56 60,000 91,000 
UNG y.1¢: Oa RA Rae een 72 320,400 389,424 
WIISSOUEE Parte pares Da ane tet 71 184,000 158,400 
SE aro ta wisi seca biaters 72 76,300 78.000 
INGE TAS A Mien inice ng ules cians 77 171,400 173,950 
ESTISAG Watarsisieye dere war © eves efever 76 120,700 108,225 
GOD EMCI Sei nerartlarene twists stace 86 113,100 91,250 
MENNHEISOSS sos. ct sheh ate « 88 93,700 80,400 
FENUER o2 ange at OC eo OS 86 70,700 55,488 
WATS SS STD re istersttie, 21) fettxie/o:« 81 67,700 58,275 
TSOUESTATIG OC ere et eee ree le GO 51,400 88,600 
MES CC aye By ache eee ce CrP none 82 168,900 124,800 
OnRISnOMA felis tacosewses 8S 106,400 50,000 
ATRADSASY weeks oesties wloleversieic Sd 59,100 § 
United) Statesy.c. ss <c5- 79.5 2,918,000 
OATS 
De SORES cpinc sre xcay nuns 99 19,300 40,162 
Pennsylvania macs. ce ene 103 42,600 32,190 
CO} NW Oe SPP iruct ot Oe LC 95 66,200 50,325 
Ibe ObE Nae Ns ro cots Om eeRO coord 95 61,500 44,88 
INUhH ORE ee ioteanitie Geraci auton 92 169,800 125,95 
TT Can Saray ae ered al obese -<au6' 100 58,100 50,752 
ua etceratcihald APRS ornch seras cies cre 99 93,100 62,100 
MEUMESOCES rejaciins + <icre.e eis «0 94 9,500 5,120 
TONE Ba No nicke cua lcrtere ites 90 5, 200 165,000 
WHISSOUMI te ric ere.c soe ne vee eetes 77 2.500 25,800 
Ne BROCE, atom vc dinsaaee 95 80,100 64,904 
Sp ID SURO Ge: Brat wm hineiein i hecarn 100 58,400 44,165 
INCDIaASKG? Gaiam eal tbe es "Oe 67,800 
ESTAS Rome stn veietain aks svee! alate lies 76 48,000 
United States: o.. oes. 91.6 1,402,000 1,141,060 
BARLEY 
WIS COMSITte wim eatin els Cle tle 96 21,400 18,428 
Minnesota .....6.seeeere 93 38,300 
VON Sa oeintcn a uain sine +t al a elsjer 93 10,000 
Duin EUG, eeaica ain al esata ole 94 35,000 
Spel OG Rigo A aamigic caearioiric 100 22,600 
CASAS a ainta s asagieles wats emilee 93 6,500 
COLOT AGO Ways sila retalacs'e aie, « ras 95 4,000 
KARRO estar Sian eee see 96 7.900 
TV GMMIEVERE OTIC Weta esiise> oie tc © 94 6,900 
OER ODS cib ie hike ie oie he ays 91 4,200 
CAUEORMIA: oo annie ane walneal sc 90 41,600 
United States 2. vis... 93.8 217,000 


The amount of oats remaining on farms August 
1 is estimated at 4.9 per cent of last year’s crop, or 
about 55,607,000 bushels, as compared with 62,- 
467,000 bushels on August 1, 1914, and 59,417,000 
bushels, the average of stocks on August 1 for the 
five years 1909-1913. 
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Fire destroved the Crouse Company’s feed store 
at Memphis, N. Y. 

Fire consumed the 60,000-bushel elevator at Mac- 
Leod, Alta., Canada. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Appleton, Minn., was 
damaged by fire not long ago. 

The safe of the Addleman Elevator at West Lib- 
erty, lowa, was robbed of $25 recently. 

Charles Eyler’s feed store at Ponca, Neb., was 
damaged to the extent of $3,000 by fire. 

Fire damaged the hay and grain sheds of the 
Curlly Brothers located at Wakefield, Mass. 

M. De Boers’ elevator at Pollock, S. D., was 
struck by lightning and damaged considerably. 

The feed warehouse owned by H. F. Bright & Co., 
at Ashland, Pa., was burned with a loss of $6,000. 

Fire did a damage of $1,000 to the storage ele- 
vator of the Empire Mill at Newton, Kan., on 
July 18. 

Lightning struck the elevator on the Prohl ranch, 
north of Wildrose, N. D., and completely demol- 
ished it. 

Twenty cars of hay were destroyed when fire 
burned the warehouse of Hartel & Martin at Char- 
lotte, Mich. 

Fire burned the hay warehouse and about 200 
cars of hay at New Durham, N. J., August 1, caus- 
ing a loss of $100,000. 

The Krum Mill & Elevator Company’s plant at 
Krum, Texas, was consumed by fire. The loss is 
estimated to be about $50,000. 

The storage warehouse of the Elizabethtown Mill- 
ing Company of Elizabethtown, Ky., was completely 
demolished when struck by a bolt of lightning. 


Fire consumed the feed and flour warehouse of 
J. H. Spears at Reynoldsville, Pa., entailing a loss 
of $15,000, which was partially covered by insur- 
ence. 

The elevator of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company at Shellbrook, Sask., burned 
down. Fortunately the building was empty at the 
time. 


The warehouse of J. F. Kemper at Cleveland, 
Ohio, containing 40 cars of old hay, was consumed 
by fire of unknown origin at an estimated loss 
of $15,000. 


On July 23, with losses on building aggregating 
$6,000 and on grain reaching $5,000, fire destroyed 
the Oswego Seed and Grain Company’s elevator at 
Fredonia, Kan. 


The elevator in the vicinity of Crosby, N. D., was 
set on fire not long ago when struck by a bolt of 
lightning. The entire building and its contents 
were consumed. 


Lightning struck the grain elevator of the En- 
terprise Milling Company at Milroy, near Rush- 
ville, Ind., on the same spot where lightning struck 
eight years ago. 

The elevators located at Britt, Iowa, owned by 
Hugh Mullin and Chas. Rawson were burned down 
with a loss of $14,000, partially covered by the 
$6,000 insurance. 

Fire was discovered on July 27 in the elevator of 
the Ogilvie Milling Company at Seaforth, Ont. The 
plant contained 20,000 bushels of grain. The blaze 
wes checked before great damage was done. 


The Blum Mill & Elevator Comrpany’s elevator 
at Fort Worth, Texas, burned July 29 with a total 
loss of $50,000. Twenty thousand bushels of wheat 
with the building and engine room were totally 
destroyed. 

The grain elevator of Milton Funk, containing 
about 2,000 bushels of oats and located at Kernan, 
lll., was consumed by fire. The carload of grain 
standing on the Santa Fe tracks was also destroyed 
by the flames. 

On July 20, the Duluth elevator at Davis, S. D. 
was burned together with about 1,500 bushels of 
grain. The loss is estimated to amount to $7,000. 
{t is reported that the Duluth company will not 
rebuild the plant. 

During a severe electrical storm, the Humphrey’s 
elevator at Normal, Ill., was struck and a large 
hole in the roof about four feet square was torn 
out. Apparently it was a cold bolt as there was 
no evidence of fire. 


The elevator owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Urbana, Ohio, and leased from the railroad 
company by Ambrose Hagenbaugh and Quinn Yo- 
cum, was completely destroyed by fire with a loss 
amounting to about $3,000. The fire was of un- 
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known origin and had gained such headway when 
discovered that it practically burned itself out. 


The elevator property of Morris & Stone, located 
at Gays, Ill., was consumed by fire, supposed to 
have been of incendiary origin. The fire took place 
on August 4 and resulted in a total loss. 

John Oyan of Colman, S. D., manager of a grain 
elevator there, was severely injured when caught 
in the shaft of the machinery. He was hurled 
eight feet when released from the gearing anda was 
unconscious when rescued. 

It is thought that the fire which practically de- 
stroyed the warehouse at Lincoln, Ore., is of incen- 
diary origin. There was no grain in the building, 
which has a capacity for 24,000 bushels of grain, 
at the time of the blaze. 


The warehouse of the Deacon Lumber Company 
at Lemoore, Cal., collapsed under the pressure of 
several thousands of bushels of grain not long ago 
causing a loss of $4,0U0. The structure is to be 
rebuilt in the near future. 


Investigation has been started to determine what 
caused the explosion which destroyed the big grain 
elevator at Weehawken, N. Y., on July 15. The 
elevator, which is of concrete and steel construc- 
tion, is owned by the West Shore Railroad Com- 
pany. Several men who were working there at 
the time were injured and it is said that the dam- 
age done is great. The elevator has been handling 
much grain for export to Europe since the war 
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started and it is rumored that the damage was 
the work of a bomb rather than that of a dust 
explosion. A fuller account will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


The W. T. Wilson Grain Company of Nacogdoches, 
Texas, lost its warehouse containing 20 cars of hay 
by fire on July 25. The loss on building amounted 
to $1,000 and that of stock aggregated $2,500, fully 
covered by insurance. The company will rebuild 
at once. 

The hay and grain building of J. H. Karstens & 
Co., located at Franklin and Erie streets, Chicago, 
Ill, was damaged to the extent of $5,000 by fire 
on July 19. The tire is believed to have been 
started by some boys who were playing on the 
second floor. 


Five dollars were the only booty obtained by 
yeggmen who blew up the safe of the B. H. Wess 
Coal & Grain Company located at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The front door of the huge steel safe had been 
blown up with some powerful explosive, presuma- 
bly nitro-glycerine. 

Slight damage was done to the Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor at Appleton, Minn., by fire not long ago. The 
fire started in the top of the elevator leg. Dam- 
age estimated at less than $600 was done to the 
grain as a result of the wetting from the water 
used in extinguishing the flames. 


On July 24, damages estimated at $26,000 were 
done in the town of McLean, IIl., by fire. The Ald- 
rich Elevator burned to the ground with a loss ot 
$15,000, ,partially covered by the $6,300 insurance. 
The building contained at the time of the blaze 
2,700 bushels of grain which were consumed at 
an estimated loss of $2,250. The office of this 
same company was destroyed at a loss of $2,000, 
which was fully covered by insurance. The fire is 
thought to have started from spontaneous combus- 
tion. The grain company will take steps for re- 
building the elevator immediately and are tempo- 
rarily located in the Darnall & Spence office. 
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Charles C. Miller, a grain merchant of Sugar 
Creek, Ohio, committed suicide by hanging him- 
sel: in his barn. 


After 15 months’ illness, T. R. McCarthy, a mem- 
ber of the Montreal Board of Trade, passed away 
at Montreal, Quebec. 


Jerome Rosman passed away at his home -in 
Eleva, Wis. He was the owner of the Greenleaf 
grain elevator and warehouse at Greenleaf, Wis. 

On July 22, at an age of 73 years,. William H. 
Wylde, a veteran grain dealer of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Minneapolis, passed away at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


On July 22, Miles Young, Sr., aged 70, one of 
the most prominent grain elevator owners in the 
vicinity of Winterset, Iowa, shot and killed his wife 
and then killed himself with a second bullet. 


Adolph Luther of Tonawanda, N. Y., died at the 
Buffalo State Hospital July 29. He had been for 
18 years a feed and flour dealer at Tonawanda. He 
is survived by his widow, five daughters and three 
sons. ~S 
At the age of 47 years, Edward S. Sherer, a mem- 
ber of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Pa., died at Allentown, Pa., June 30. For many 
years Mr. Sherer had been engaged in the hay and 
grain trade. ~ 

Fred W. Green of Moose Jaw, Sask., one of the 
well-known grain men of western Canada, died at 
Montreal not long ago following an operation. Mr. 
Green was secretary of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association. 


Apoplexy caused the death of H. D. Hayward of 
Moore-Lawless Grain Company of Kansas City, on 
July 27. For 22 years he had been connected with 
the Board of Trade and had at one time operated 
as the Hayward Grain Company. 


James Douglass Parrott, at the age of 68 years, 
died suddenly from heart trouble at St. Louis, Mo., 
July 28. Mr. Parrott was for 25 years a prominent 
grain man of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
He was born in Raymond, IIl., in 1847. His widow 
and three children survive him. 


On the 24th of July, Robert Bruce McIntyre 
of the grain firm of McIntyre, Elston & Co., of 
Muscoda, Wis., passed away at nis home. Mr. 
McIntyre has been suffering from heart trouble 
for many years. The last attack was of short 
duration, lasting but two weeks. Mr. McIntyre was 
born in Plattville, Wis., in 1851, and when but one 


year old moved to Muscoda with his parents. He is 


survived by one daughter. 


Henry Swader was killed when he fell from the 
top of a 70-foot bin in the elevator of the Hoffman 
Mills at Enterprise, Kan. His son and another 
employe, ignorant of the accident, dumped two cars 
of wheat on the body. After a search had been 
made and the bin had been emptied of the wheat 
the body was found. : 

William James windsay, after a prolonged illness, 
died on July 19, at Winnipeg, Man. Mr. Lindsay 
was connected with the Matheson-Lindsay Grain 
Company. He had been a resident of Manitoba 
for 30 years and was a partner in the firm of Par- 
rish & Lindsay. Six years ago he moved to Win- 
nipeg and since then has been connected with the 
former company. 


The death of William Carruthers of Montreal, 
Canada, occurred on July 28. Mr. Carruthers was 
connected with the export house of James Carruth- 
ers & Co., of Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and 
was a member of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
also of the Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg Ex- 
changes. He was 35 years old at the time of his 
decease, and survived by his widow and father. 


After being operated on for gall stones and never 
fully recovering from the shock, Robert Kennedy 
passed away the latter part of July. Mr. Kennedy 
was well known in the grain trade of the Pacific 
northwest and was vice-president and genera] man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Elevator Company of 
Portlana, Ore. He was born in Canada in 1861. 
He moved to Portland when the Pacific Coast Ele- 
vator Company was sold to the Pacific Flouring 
Mills Company by the Peavy Grain Company of 
Minneapolis. 


VICTORIA’S record crop is estimated to be sur- 
passed by the next harvest yield by 17,000,000 
bushels. 


THE latest addition to a wheat threshing outfit 
is a broad and sharp axe. The farmers of Azalia, 
Ind., saw that the wheat straws were soaked with 
the rain of the past tew weeks, and that, when 
these wet straws were taken into the thresher, the 
grain was soaked completely. By chopping off the 
heaas of the grain close to the top, the necessity of 
running the wet straw through the thresher was 
eliminated. It is, of course, more expensive, but 
the wheat after such treatment is in much better 
condition to be milled. 
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Two thousand steel hopper cars and 50 passenger 
coaches have been contracted for for immediate 
delivery by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
a ruling whereby the elevation charge of one-quar- 
ter cent per bushel against railroads at terminals 
on the Missouri River is discontinued. 


The complaint of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
grain shipments from points throughout Illinois to 
Chicago over the Big Four was given a hearing by 
the Publie Utilities Commission of Illinois not long 
ago. 


A hearing is to be given the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in regard to the proposed advance in 
lake-and rail rates between Chicago and points west 
to Buffalo and the East. The date set for the hear- 
ing is September 29. 


Permission was granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the Omaha Grain Exchange 
to intervene in the case of the Beaver Valley Mill- 
ing Company against the Atchison-Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company. 


On September 1/, a hearing will be given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Kansas City, 
Mo., in the matter of the reasonableness of certain 
advances in the rates on export grain products 
from Missouri River points. 


A new rate of 45 cents on alfalfa meal and hay 
to Missouri River points and west and 50 cents to 
Chicago and St. Louis territory, the minimum be- 
ing fixed at 50,000 pounds, has been published by 
the Southern Pacific. Formerly the rates were 60 
and 65 cents. 


Application was made by trans-continental rail- 
roads before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a reduction in the present rate of 75 cents per 
hundredweight from Kansas and Southwestern 
points to intermediate places in California to 60 
cents per 100 pounds. 


It has been published that the Union Pacific 
Railroad will maintain a rate of 50 cents per 100 
pounds, on wheat, flour and barley straight carloads 
from Northern Pacific Coast terminals and inter- 
mediate points to St. Louis and Chicago. ‘rhe 
present rates are 77% cents to 80 cents. 


The advance in rates on animal, poultry and 
chicken feed from and to various points west of 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, north of the Ohio river and 
east of the Mississippi on the Baltimore & Ohio 
and other railroads has been suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission until November 
15. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission found the 
rates over the Missouri Pacific and other railroads 
on corn and oats in carloads from Iowa to Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, Kansas City and St. Joseph un- 
reasonable inasmuch as they exceed the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates in effect at the same time 
to and from Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


The proposed withdrawal by the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad of the rule under which ship- 
ments of grain products may be stopped at points 
in transit and then reforwarded on through rate 
basis applicable from original shipping point to 
final destination has been suspended until January 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


A railroad required that the statement “Shippers 
load and count” appear in a bill of lading. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that such 
a requirement was not unreasonable or an imper- 
fect contract because it presumes that the railroad 
has no means of counting such freight as mill 
products and must accept the shippers’ statement. 


A comprehensive list of the proposed rules, rel- 
ative to a system of milling-in-transit regulations 
for Georgia, has been prepared by the State Rail- 
road Commission of Georgia. These same rules will 
form the basis of the discussion at a hearing set 
for August 24. All persons interested will be fur- 
nished copies of these rules upon application to 
the Commission and the Commission invites sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 


Complaint was recently made before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Southwestern 
Missouri Millers’ Club that by use of intrastate 
rates on grain to St. Louis and local rates from that 
point, St. Louis manufacturers could lay down 
flour at Virginia cities, southeastern Carolina and 
Mississippi Valley points at a lower freight charge 
than could southwest Missouri millers. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission upheld the com- 
plaint and ordered carriers to deciae whether they 
will adopt intrastate or interstate rates to St. 
Louis. In readjusting the rate structure, the rail- 


roaas are warned not to disturb the relations be- 
tween rates through St. Louis and through Mem- 
phis. 


A hearing will be given on September 13 before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
the Oklahoma-Memphis rates. This case was tried 
a year ago and a decision rendered against the 
railroads’ attempt to raise rates from Oklahoma 
points to Memphis from 20 to 224% cents. 


It was held by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, pointing out that the rate on wheat from 
Minneapolis to New York and other points taking 
New York rates all rail via Chicago and Hills- 
dale and Litchfield, Mich., is only one cent per 100 
pounds higher than on flour, that the aggregate 
rate of 1.7 cents charged when it is milled in 
transit at Hillsdale or Litchfield and forwarded 
thence as flour to New York is unreasonable. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce made a 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holding that the rates of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway and other railroads on grain 
and flaxseed from points in Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota to Milwaukee were unreasonable and 
that they subject that city to undue prejudice when 
compared with Minneapolis. Upon the investigation 
of the Commission, the complaint was dismissed. 


The Southern Pacific Railway has petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to 
publish the rate of 4U cents per hundredweight sub- 
ject to minimum carload weight of 80,000 pounds, 
on wheat, oats and rice in sacks, and rate of 
50 cents per hundredweight, minimum 60,000 
pounds, on alfalta meal in sacks. These rates to 
apply from San Pedro and Wilmington to New 
York, Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton when routed py way of Sunset-Gulf. 


The complaint that the general adjustment of 
rates between Danville, Va., and points in the 
West, East and South was unreasonable was found, 
upon investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to be unwarranted. The Commission, 
however, pointed out that in view of the read- 
justments in grain rates from the West to points 
in North and South Carolina, Southern Railway 
and other carriers will be expected to establish 
corresponding rates on these articles to Danville. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has served 
notice to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad disap- 
proving the proposed increase in rate, which would 
amount to 14%4,@2 cents per 100 pounds, from East 
St. Louis, Ill., applicable via Louisville, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, O., to southeastern and Carolina terri- 
tories on grain which had been milled in transit 
between Hast St. Louis and Cincinnati. It is held 
that the change would have discriminated in favor 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville and other com- 
petitive points. 


All carriers who formerly made allowances for 
elevation service at Omaha, Kansas City, Des 
Moines, St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis and other points 
west of the Mississippi have been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to cancel the 
same when shipment is destined for Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas points. This rule affects only domestic busi- 
ness and does not affect allowances from points 
named to Eastern, Southeastern, Carolina, Virginia 
and Mississippi Valley territories. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has a third 
time suspended the advanced lake-and-rail rates 
on grain and its products from Milwaukee to east- 
ern trunk line points, which were published to be- 
come effective on March 27, 1915, but suspended 
to July 25, until January 25, 1916. The transpor- 
tation committee of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce has been appointed to investigate the 
lake-and-rail traffic and to ascertain the effect on 
Milwaukee shippers of the new ruling, providing 
for the separation of lake-and-rail lines. 


It has been decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that certain rates on grain and grain 
products should be established between Kansas 
points and destinations in Arizona, New Mexico 
and California. Failure to comply with the above 
is given as cause for a complaint against the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway by the South- 
western Millers’ League, representing the Wm. Kel- 
ly Milling Company of Hutchinson, Wellington Mill- 
ing & Elevator Company, Wellington, Halstead Mill- 
ing & Elevator Company, Halstead, Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, Wichita, and the Lee-Warren Mill- 
ing Company of Salina. The above complainants 
began to sell on the basis of the new rates as 
ordered and are now asking for reparation on all 
shipments made between May 1 and October 1, 1914. 
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GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of July 6, 1915 


Seed Corn Hanger.—Willis Weaver, near Sealy, 
Texas. Filed May 2, 1914. No. 1,145,104. 

Apparatus for Mixing or Blending Grain.—Will- 
iam H. Roney, Gary, Ind. Filed September 19, 
1913. No. 1,145,215. See cut. 

Claim: A grain-blending apparatus comprising <a 
rotary hopper, a stationary arcuate trough divided into 


a plurality of compartments, and providing a dividing 
ridge between each two adjacent compartments, and a 
spout communicating at its upper end with said hopper 
and arranged to rotate therewith, the lower end of said 
spout overlying said trough. 

Grain Blevator Wagon 
Mechanism.—Frederick J. Zimmerman, Athens, 
fll. Original application filed May 12, 1910, divided 
and this application filed September 6, 1910. No. 
1,145,223. See cut. 

Claim: In a grain elevator dump conveyor mechan- 
ism, in combination, a main conveyor trough, a con- 
veyor chain operating in said trough, for carrying grain 
to a trough, through which box said conveyor chain 
returns, an auxiliary conveyor trough at one end of 


Dump and Conveyor 


said main conveyor ticugh, an opcuing in said chain 
return box, a slide beneath said opening whereby grain 
‘“‘slobbered’”’ by said main conveyor will be deposited in 
said auxiliary conveyor, and a conveyor chain in said 
auxiliary conveyor trough by which the “slobbered’”’ 
grain is conveyed to its destined receptacle. 

Grain Cleaning Machine.—George McCabe, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. Filed February 26, 1914. No. 1,145,- 
154. See cut. 

Claim: The herein described grain cleaning machine 
comprising in combination the following elements, to 
wit: A stationary receptacle having an inclined bot- 
tom wall, said receptacle being closed at one end and 
open at its opposite end, said bottom wall at the latter 
end of the receptacle terminating short of the side 
walls thereof, a discharge chute including spaced paral- 
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lel side walls, an end wall connecting the side walls 
at one of their ends, a transverse base member con- 
necting said side walls at their opposite ends, said base 


member being hingedly mounted upon the bottom 
wall of the receptacle at the open end thereof, and 
a reticulated fabric connected to the side walls of 


said chute and constituting the remaining bottom por- 
tion thereof, the side walls of said chute being pivot- 
ally mounted upon the side walls of the receptacle at 
the open end of the latter and fitting snugly between 
the same, and means connected to the end wall of the 
chute to elevate the same and discharge the contents 
of said chute from the open end of the receptacle. 


Bearing Date of July 13, 1915 


Grinding Mill—Simon Snyder, Muncy, Pa., as- 
signor to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., a cor- 
poration of Pennsylvania. Filed September 13, 


1913. No. 1,146,030. See cut. 

Claim: In a grinding mill the combination of oppo- 
sitely disposed grinding disks, a housing in which said 
disks are mounted, a feed spout for supplying feed to 


said disks communicating with said housing through an 
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opening adjacent the eye of one of the disks, an an- 
nular flange on said disk adjacent said opening, a sec- 
tional sealing ring surrounding said flange, eccentric 
bolts engaging openings in said sections for adjusting 


them, and means for clamping the sections when ad- 
justed. 
Bean Cleaner and Sorter—Daniel BH. Krause, 
Sobieski, Wis. Filed June 8, 1914. No. 1,146,174. 
Dust Collector.—Frederick W. Lehrack and Ed- 
ward P. Koehn, Kansas City, Mo. Filed June 27, 
1914. No. 1,145,903. - 


Single Head Attrition Mill—John S. Sorensen, 


Muncy, Pa., assignor to Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa., a corporation of Pennsylvania. Filed 
June 10, 1912. Renewed March 10, 1915. No. 1,146,- 


033. See cut. 

Claim: In a machine of the character described, the 
combination with a base having opposite axially ar- 
ranged abutments, of a runner casing supported on said 
base and having a detachable portion also supported on 


said base and fitted snugly between said abutments, 
gaid detachable portion being adapted to slide along the 
base between the abutments when disconnected from 
the casing, whereby tramming is unnecessary, a runner 
in said casing, and a grinding element carried by said 
detachable portion, 

Attrition Mill—John S. Sorensen, Muncy, Pa., 
assignor to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., a 
corporation of Pennsylvania. Filed July 16, 1912. 
Renewed March 10, 1915. No. 1,146,034. See cut. 


Claim: In an attrition mill the combination with a 
runner shaft, of a casing having an inlet opening 


around the shaft, a runner on said shaft within the 
casing and provided with inlet passages registering with 


the opening in said casing, a continuous lateral flange 
on said runner arranged externally of the inlet pas- 
sages therein and projecting into the inlet opening in 
the casing, and a guard ring on said casing adapted to 
be adjusted radially toward said flange for the purposes 
specified. 

Process for the Drying, Heating or Cooling of 
Grain, Fruits and Other Agricultural Products.— 
Gerardus Hendrikus Stroband and Johanes Hen- 
ricus Stroband. Amsterdam, Netherlands. Filed 
November 10, 1914. No. 1,146,458. See cut. 

Claim: The combination with a casing provided with 


an inlet opening at its lower end and an outlet opening 
at its upper end, of a foraminous partition extending 
across said casing and forming a plurality of acutely 
wedge-shaped bags extending for the greater part of 
the height of the casing body and adapted to receive 
material to be dried, said bags having between them 
acutely wedge-shaped upwardly extending air spaces 
opening toward the inlet. 
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Attrition Mill—John S. Sorensen, Muncy, Pa., 
assignor to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., a 
corporation of Pennsylvania. Filed April 7, 1911. 
No. 1,146,032. See cut. 

Claim: In an attrition mill the combination of sup- 


porting pease having bearing seats formed in their 
ends, 


upper bearing shells rigidly secured in = said 


\ eg } 
N i 
+} 


sheets, bearings mounted slidably within the shells, and. 


a shaft extending through the shells and mounted in 
said bearings, 


Bearing Date of July 27, 1915 


Straw and Grain Separator.—John Zieber, Drum- 
mond, Okla. Filed September 10, 1914. No. 1,147,- 
911. See cut. 

_ Claim: The combination with a_straw shaking rack 
including a pair of longitudinal side bars, longitudinal 
series of triangular side walls rising therefrom and 
having their hypotenuses inclined in one direction, 
transverse slats having. their ends secured to said 
hypotenuses, and a frame in which said rack is mounted 


to reciprocate, of a number of transverse rock shafts 
having their ends journaled on the frame, said shafts 
being located in the angles between the altitudes and 
hypotenuses of adjacent side walls, rigid shaker fingers 
projecting longitudinally from said rock shafts and 
overlying certain of said slats, means for reciprocating 
said rack a predetermined number of strokes in a 
given time, and other means for oscillating said rock 
shafts a greater number of times in said given time. 


Machine for Treating Grain.—Charles R. Harless 
and Jasper N. Harless, Dayton, Wash. Filed July 
17, 1914. No. 1,148,087. 


August 15, IQI5. 


Grain Bag.—Frederick G. Logsdon, Davenport, 
Wash. Filed March 26, 1913. No. 1,147,876. 

Grain Car Door.—Norman C. Vidal and John A. 
Mathers, Grenfell, Sask., Canada. Filed May 1, 
1914. No. 1,148,064. 


Storage Bin.—Emanuel E. Norquist, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed May 17, 1915. No. 1,147,967. 


Bearing Date of August 3, 1915 


Grain Car Door.—Car] F. Rakow, Wheatland, N. 
D. Filed February 12, 1914. No. 1,149,080. 

Bean Sorting Machine—Anton Ejner Johnson, 
Cambridge, Minn. Filed January 19, 1914. No. 
1,148,589. 

Feed Control Device for Automatic Weighing 
Machines.—James Alexander Jamieson, Montreal, 


Quebec, Canada. Filed February 28, 1912. No. 
1,148,845. See, cut. 
Claim: In a device of the character set forth, the 


combination with a scale hopper and a garner having an 
opening for delivering material to the scale hopper, of 
a gate for closing such opening, a toggle link locking 


device applied to such gate and comprising a pair of 
toggle links adapted to assume substantially dead 
center position when the gate is closed and means 
adapted to be actuated by the material within the 
garner for controlling the locking device. 


You can make it with this 
“‘Midget”’ 
Mill 


This book tells you. 


The ‘‘Midget”’ 


Marvel Mill “ Jasper, Tenn. 


Jasper. 
Mill and.,accessories. 


this money-making ‘‘Midget”’ Marvel Mill. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc., 445 4th STREET, OWENSBORO, KY. 


Where the 
‘“‘Midget’’ 
Marvel 

is Made. 


Grinding tests 


50c to $1.00 
Per Barrel More Profit 


Marvel 


Other millers have done \ “ \ 
i . Write for 7 oO \ ~~ 
it. It’s yours for the asking.» x AR \ 


What Mr. Dunwoody Did 


He bought a 25-barrel ‘‘Midget’’ Marvel 
Mill two years ago and installed it at 
Made good from the start—good flour and good money. 
that he bought a 50-barrel ‘‘Midget’’ Marvel for Whitewall, Tenn. 
The 25-barrel mill he moved to another place—write him, he’ll answer. 


This big factory you see here is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of the ‘Midget’ Marvel 


; Its drafting department — experienced millers and millwrights are at your 
command to design a new mill or make changes in your old. Have us tell you all about this service and 
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it. 


So good 
Then bought a new 50-barrel mill for 


Built by 
“Midget’’ 
Marvel 
Orders 


are being conducted by Mr. J. T. Lawler at the San Francisco Exposition in the Palace of 


Food Products Building, S. E. Corner Court Place, with ‘‘The Baby Midget’’ and three ‘‘Midgets’’ on exhibition. 


August 15, 1915. 
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E. Crate & Son have opened a retail feed and 
flour store at Rice Lake, Wis. 

A new feed store is being established at Iowa 
City, Iowa, by Will and Fred Miller. 

A brick addition for storing hay is being erected 
by W. F. McAleer at Parsons, Kan. 


Robert Grah’s feed store at Chester, IIl., 
disposed of by him to R. F. Bilderback. 

Carl R. Palmer is now in possession of the feed 
business of Ryan & Palmer at Honor, Mich. 


The Luster Feed & Coal Company of Granite City, 
Ill., has been incorporated, capitalized with $5,000. 

The feed and flour business of C. H. Eyler at 
Ponca, Neb., has been purchased by O. L. Newton. 

The elevator of the Altus Aifalfa Milling Com- 
pany at Altus, Okla., has been overhauled this 
season. 


The wholesale feed store of H. G. Smith, located 
at Rockport, Texas, has been purchased by J. S. 
Sparkman. 


A branch store has been opened at Irwin, Pa., 
by H. Altuman & Son, flour and feed dealers of 
Manor, Pa. 


The feed store at Cadiz, Ohio, formerly conducted 
by Rogers & Hines, has been sold by them to the 
Cadiz Feed Company. This company consists of 


has been 


elevators and has floor space amounting to 8,000 
feet. 


Hardy Brothers were organized at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to conduct a feed and flour business. The 
incorporators are R. Dempster and G. L. Hardy. 


C. D. Lusk and R. C. Lamb have aissolved part- 
nership and the feed and flour business conducted 
by them at Excello, Mo., is now under the control 
of C. D. Lusk. 


A new company has been formed to conduct a 
feed business at Cairo, Ga., under the firm name 
of the Cairo Feed & Brokerage Company. The 
new firm is composed of G. R. Hardy and Robert 
P. Wight. 


The hay and grain firm of Early & Daniel Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, has arranged for the con- 
struction of a hay warehouse at Sixth and Harriet 
Streets. It will be of brick and concrete construc- 
tion 438x114 feet. 


SOLDIERS IN THE HAY FIELDS 


The harvests of Europe are being gathered 
largely by women, old men and boys. Most of the 
countries use prisoners to some extent, either pay- 
ing them for their labor or so improving their con- 
ditions of living that they are glad to do the work. 

In addition to these workers soldiers In many 


ENGLISH SOLDIERS ON FURLOUGH HARVESTING HAY 


Mr. Rogers of the former compary, L. C. Peoples 
of Cadiz, and Charles Lattimore of Canton. 


The new flour and feed warehouse at Glen Haven, 
Wis., to be operated by Walz Brothers, is nearing 
completion. 

The Citizens’ Fuel & Feed Company was organ- 
ized to conduct a business at Cairo, Ill., by Charles 
O. Patier and others. 

E. S. Major has taken control of the feed, flour 
and produce business at Helena, Okla., formerly 
owned by D. Packard. 


The feed and flour business of the McCormick 
Lumber Company at Fairchance, Pa., has been pur- 
chased by George E. Evans. 


William Frank has planned to remodel his old 
hay and grain and feed warehouse at Jefferson, 
Wis., and build a new addition. 

The feed business of Wm. E. Overstreet Grain 
Company was taken over by the Hayes-Thomas 
Grain Company of Little Rock, Ark. 

The old planing mill at Suisun City, Cal., is now 
occupied by K. C. Keene. The building provides 
ample room for his hay and grain business. 


William McNamara & Co., expect to conduct a 
feed business at Jacksonville, Ill. The building 
rented has a floor space of 110x50 feet by 90x30 
feet. 

The Southern Feed Company of Miami, Fla., is 
now occupying its new headquarters at Thirteenth 
street, juest west of Avenue O. The new building is 
of reinforced concrete and is 50x117 feet in size. It 
is equipped with the most modern appliances and 


of the armies are allowed to go home on furlough, 
whenever possible, to help with the harvest. The 
accompanying illustration shows English soldiers 
in the hay fields. The English arrangement is de- 
seribed in the Corn Trade Journal as follows: 
“The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
been informed by the Army Council that In view 
of the possible shortage of agricultural labor har- 
vest furlough will be given at the discretion of 
the military authorities to a limited number of 
soldiers of the regular and territorial forces for 
work in the harvest as circumstances may permit. 
The furlough granted to such soldiers will last only 
for such number of days not exceeding four weeks 


1 iPae) 


as they are actually required for harvesting. The 
employment of soldiers in the harvest will be sub- 
ject to the conditions that suitable labor cannot be 
obtained in the locality, that farmers in the EKast- 
ern counties will pay 6/ a ten hours’ day if the 
soldier provides his own board and lodging, or 4/6 
a day if board and lodging are provided by the 
farmer, and 6d. an hour for overtime, and that 
farmers in the remaining counties in England and 
Wales will pay 5/ a day and 3/6 a day, and that 
the farmer will provide conveyance from and to 
the nearest railway station. No charge will be 
made to the farmer for railway traveling expenses. 
Every endeavor will be made to ensure that the 
men released have been accustomed to harvest 
work, but no guarantee to this effect can be given-—— 
and if a farmer wants his son or one of his former 
laborers, efforts will be made to arrange accord- 
ingly.” 


ST. LOUIS HAY MARKET 


Toberman, Mackey & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., write 
August 9: “The receipts of timothy hay ran light 
nearly all last week and are very light all around 
today. There is a scarcity here of high grade 
timothy, and a good stuff that is in good cool con- 
dition is very scarce and higher in prices. The 
outside demand is taking the medium and lower 
grades of timothy at last week’s prices. It is our 
opinion that this high grade stuff is going to be 
scarce and higher all week. The medium and 
lower grades will remain steady.” 


On July 19, J. W. Hare, the feed man of Austin, 
Minn., commenced business in his new headquar- 
ters in that town. 


You Profit by Consigning Your 


HAY 


J. C. Pederson & Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
30 Years’ Experience in the Chicago Market. 


327 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUFFINE 4 COMPANY 


HAY 
» 4 


(Members Nationatand Kansas City Hay Dealers 
Association) 


Wholesale 


and Grain 


Established 1888. Kansas City, Mo. 


“Price and Quality Right” 


DYER & GO. 


Reliable Hi AY Merchants 


Write us for delivered prices 
on ALFALFA 


705 Live Stock Exchange, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Carlisle Commission Co. 


(Established 1889) 


WHOLESALE HAY AND GRAIN 


736-738-746 Live Stock Exchange Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
(The World’s Greatest Hay Market) 


C 


wie, 
MAUD MULLEn 


If you have Hay we want it—if you want Hay we haveit. We have un- 


equalled facilities, the largest established trade and outlet. 
on consignment. 


GET OUR DELIVERED PRICES 


Liberal advances 


Kansas City handling charges the lowest, service the best. 


A seed warehouse jis to be erected at Louisville, 
Ky., by Hardin, Hamilton & Lewman. 

The Rochelle Seed Company plant at Rochelle, 
Ill., has been closed down for a short time. 

The Idaho Seed & Produce Company has estab- 
lishea a seed warehouse at Kimberly, Idaho. 

The Wright Realty Company of Orlando, Fla., is 
succeeded by the Orlando Seed & Produce Company. 

The Russell-Walker Seed Company was recently 
incorporated at Memphis, Tenn., to deal in field 
seeds. 

G. M. Mckee is the manager of the recently or- 
ganized Clarinda Seed & Feed Company of Clar- 
inda, Lowa. 

The Sloan Seed Company has been incorporated 
by F. G., J. E. and D. L. Sloan to do business at 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

The capital stock of the A. A. Berry Seed Com- 
pany of Clarinda, Iowa, has been increased from 
$75,000 to $150,000. 

The building owned by Charles T. McIntosh at 
Charleston, S. C., and used for storing seeds and 
feeds has been enlarged. 

Arrangements have been made by John Baumann 
of Niles, Mich., to have his business reopened with 
a complete stock of seeds and feed. 

One farmer has already delivered to Healey 
Bros., of Bellecenter, Ohio, 45,000 pounds of pop 
corn seed which is a specialty of this firm. 

Refusal to submit to arbitration caused the ex- 
pulsion of the firm of C. A. Aikman Seed House 
of Eldorado, Kan., from the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 

H. H. Green and E. V. Tooley have organized at 
Monroe City, Mo., and are now erecting a two- 
story brick seed warehouse which they will operate 
as Green & Tooley. 

Permission has been granted to C. 8. Brent, Inc., 
of Lexington, Ky., to have the name of the corpora- 
tion changed to the C. S. Brent Seed Company, with 
liabilities limited to $100,000. 

B. F. Harmon has sold his interest in the Beloit 
Seed Company of Beloit, Kan. He has moved to 
McPherson, Kan., where he will have charge of 
the seed department of the Hastriter Produce Com- 
pany. 

“Studies in Oat Breeding,” a bulletin issued by 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Orono, contains a wealth of information for seed 
men relative to the breeding and selection of oat 
seed. 

The annual statement of the Henry Field Seed 
Company of Shenandoah, Iowa, reports sales of 
seeds for year amounted to $313,000 and the num- 
ber of orders taken for season just closed reached 
105,000. 

The land between the Standard Food Flake fac- 
tory and the Consumers’ power plant at Pewamo, 
Mich., has been purchased by the Young-Randolph 
Seed Company. The seed company is planning to 
build a seed warehouse during the Summer at this 
place. 

The threatened seed corn famine will not ma- 
terialize if many Mississippi farmers have the re- 
sults produced by L. W. Lowe of Laurel. He has 
six acres of corn, every stalk of which bears from 
five to nine ears. One of the stalks with nine large 
ears has been exhibited. 

The comparative value of wheat and alfalfa seed 
was illustrated recently at Hutchinson, Kan. A load 
of wheat was brought in containing 214 bushels, 
valued at nearly $300. Shortly afterward a load of 
alfalfa seed drove up. It contained only 75 bushels 
but brought $600 for the load. 

The American Seed & Implement Company has 
been organized at Mobile, Ala., and will take up 
the business of the English Carriage Company. 
The company, which will carry a large line of 
seeds, has for its president E. L. McGowan, vice- 
president, A. E. Upmeyer and secretary-treasurer, 


J. M. Schiel. 

In the July 15 issue of the “American Grain 
Trade” the article on page 53, describing The Al- 
bert Dickinson Company’s big plant in Chicago 


and its exhibit at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, 
contained a somewhat misleading sentence. 
Through an error of the proofreader, the word “all” 
was omitted from the sentence: “Grass and field 
seed isn’t their business, however.” This should 
have read: “Grass and field seed isn’t all their 
business, however.”” We believe that most readers 
understand the sentence in its intended meaning, 
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however, because the fame of the Aibert Dickinson 
Company as a seed house is not merely nation-wide 
but universal. 

Gentry County, Mo., grows more bluegrass seed 
than any other county in the world. In fact, the 
county raises more of this seed than any state 
except Kentucky, and Missouri claims for its seed 
superiority over the Kentucky product, as much 
of it is being shipped to that state for mixing to 
enable the Kentucky product to weigh out. 

Announcement has been received from the Bok- 
hara Seed Company of Falmouth, Ky., that that 
company’s seed warehouse has been remodeled, ad- 
ditional seed cleaners of large capacity having been 
installed. The building is to be equipped with elec- 
tric motors to take the place of the oil engine. The 
warehouse is now equipped with three cleaners, two 
hullers and an Ames Scarifier. 


The Hyde Seed Farms of Pattonsburg, Mo., have 
just issued their new price list which comes with 
a cover of wheat berries, large, plump, clean and 
which no doubt is a replica of the wheat seed put 
out by the Farms, which make a specialty of Red 
Cross wheat seed as well as handling rye, clover. 
alfalfa, and grasses of all kinds. Missouri is rap- 
idly coming to the forefront as a center for seeds 
and this progressive firm, which pays the freight 
on every shipment of seeds no matter where it 
goes. 


AMPLE SUPPLY OF CLOVERSEED 


Reports from the Department of Agriculture 
show that a larger supply of crimson cloverseed 
in the Fall of 1914 it seemed as if the seed supply 
large part of it is of poor quality. Regardless of 
this condition, the prices are rapidly advancing. 

Most of the cloverseed sown in the United States 
is imported from France and Australia. Although 
in the fall of 1914 it seemed as if the seed supply 
would be cut off, the improved trade facilities with 
France during the Winter and Spring resulted in 
the importation of 12,000,000 pounds during the 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 127.] 


Southern Seeds 


Cow Peas, Velvet Beans, Soy Beans, Sorghum, 
Kaffir Corn, Feterita, Shallu, Teosinte, Japanese 
Millet, Peanuts, Burr Clover, Japan Clover, Sudan 
Grass, Rhodes Grass, Natal and Bermuda Grass, 
Beardless Barley, Fuighum Oats, Abruzzi Rye. 


N. L. WILLET SEED COMPANY, Augusta, Ga. 


Clover Seed Active 


With approach of critical crop making season, clover seed 
futures are increasingly active. Prices latter part of season 
generally cover wide range. Toledo is center of clover 
trading. Our facilities are complete. Inquiries and orders 
receive immediate attention. Daily Letter, with latest news 
views on request. 


SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


901-2-3 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


~ 


August 15, I915. 


Gran and 


\er.g Seeds 


FOR SALE. 


Carloads of bulk maize. Pure Soudan seed. NOR- 
RIS BROS., Lockney, Texas. 


GRASS SEED FOR SALE 
Parties wanting Sudan grass seed, communicate 


with LUBBOCK GRAIN & COAL CO., Lubbock, 
Texas. 


ALFALFA SEED FOR SALE 
Also Millet, Rape Seed, Timothy, Cane, Sweet 
Clover or anything in the seed line at CAMPBELL’S 
SEED HOUSE, Dept. C, Seward, Neb. 


FOR SALE 
Perennial Rye Grass, Italian Rye Grass and Crest- 
ed Dogstail. Highest grades re-cleaned and tested. 
C.if., U. S. Ports. Samples and offers on request. 
McCLINTON & CO., Belfast, Ireland. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 

We are prepared to book your orders for the fol- 
lowing seeds: Alfalfa, Cane, White and Yellow 
Maize, Kaffir, Feterita, German, Golden, Siberian, 
og Millets, in carload lots or mixed cars. We live 
in the heart of district where the above seeds grow. 
Sample sent on request. L. A. JORDAN SEED CO., 
Winona, Kan. 


BUYERS 


and 


SELLERS 


Medium, Alsike, 
White, Alfalfa, 
Clover, Timothy, 


Grasses, etc. Rw 
Mail Samples. Ask for Prices. 


Milwaukee Seed Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
We Buy and Sell 


FIELD SEEDS 


Ask for Prices. Mail Samples for Bids. 


. SEEDS 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
7, 9 and II South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


The ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


GRASS 


SEEDS 


FIELD 


To Meet Demands Of 


Chicago 


PURE SEED LAWS 


Minneapolis 


August 15, 1915. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126, SECOND COLUMN. |] 
year ended June 30, 1915, as compared with 7,500,- 
000 pounds during the year previous and 1,500,000 
pounds in 1910. 

Farmers should be careful of the quality of seed 
which they purchase. Crimson cloverseed of bright 
greenish yellow color usually germinates well, while 
a brownish color indicates poor germination. 


CLOVER SEED CROP 


Southworth & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, write us under 
date of August 10: 

“The wet weather has created suspicion about 
the clover seed crop. Many of our correspondents 
say the plant has gone almost entirely to stalk, 
and blooms are late and slow in forming. Contin- 
uation of this condition would threaten the seed 
crop seriously. Dry August and September might 
mean a large crop, as the acreage is extensive and 
the plant has a splendid growth. Clover season is 
a long one, extending into October, and weather 
ups and downs make the market during this time 
of year, which is the crucial crop making season. 
Current levels furnish room for argument, being 
midway between recent high and low spots. On 
any setbacks from these prices, investment buying 
is likely to appear, as it did on the late July break, 
on the possibility of further trouble before the crop 
is finally gathered. August usually produces bulges, 
though this season has shown ability to make its 
own history to date. The market has been very 
active during the past few weeks. Toledo is the 
center of clover seed trading and changes of sen- 
timent are instantly felt in this market.” 


HAIRY VETCH SEED 


The greater part of hairy vetch seed, used in the 
United States, has been imported from Russia and 
Germany, the annual importations increasing from 
less than 100,000 pounds in 19096 to over 2,000,000 
pounds in 1914. On account of the conditions re- 
sulting from the European war only 179,000 pounds 
of seed were imported between November 1, 1914, 
and May 15, 1915, and there seems to be little pros- 
pect of more coming in before seeding time this 
Fall. This will result in only a small proportion 
of the normal supply of hairy vetch seed being 
available for this year’s sowing. While the domes- 
tic production of hairy vetch seed has increased 
for a number of years it has not increased in pro- 
portion to the demand, and the price of the seed 
has constantly advanced as its use has become more 
general. 

The specialists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture are urging all producers to save their own 
supply of seed this year so they may be able to 
continue the use of this valuable crop. It is not to 
be expected, however, that prices higher than those 
of last year will be obtained, as the high price of 
the seed under normal conditions in recent years 
has been the chief factor in limiting the use of hairy 
vetch in the past. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


KANSAS ELEVATOR FOR SALE 


Only elevator at good grain station. J. JACOB- 
SON, Formoso, Kan. 
~ FOR SALE 
An 80,000-bushel 25-bin steel elevator. BAY CITY 


RICE MILLING CO., Bay City, Texas. 


MILLS WANTED 
WANTED.—To hear from owner of good mill or 
elevator for sale. Send description. R. G. LIST, 
500 Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
A 25,000-bushel grain elevator, 22 miles from 
Minneapolis on C. M. & St. P. Railroad, in the village 
of Lakeville, Minn. The elevator is in good condi- 
tion, with hopper and dump scales, also a gasoline 
engine and ticket office. Will sell cheap. Inquire of 
J. J. HYNES, Rosemount, Minn. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


BAGS 


FOR SALE 
A 20-000-bushel elevator and nay sheds, new, lo- 
cated in the best hay, grain and bean section in the 
state. Will sell half or all. Inquire of owner. 
LESLIE MELLAN, Snover, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
A 10,000-bushel capacity elevator with Fairbanks 
Dump Wagon Scale, Richardson Automatic Loading 
Scale, and 12-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline En- 
gine. Elevator built last year and of latest type. 
J. A. & H. C. TENHABEBFF, La Prairie, Il. 


FOR SALE 

Nebraska elevator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity, 
stone and cement foundation. Ten-horsepower Lau- 
son Gasoline Engine; Barnard & Leas Separator; 
Richardson Automatic Scale and Howe Wagon 
Scale. Machinery in first-class condition. Three 
acres of ground. On main line Union Pacific R. R., 
in heart of Nebraska’s wheat belt. Have other busi- 
ness matters to attend to. Write for particulars to 


‘F, A. KIMBROUGH, Shelton, Neb. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE 
A 50-h.p. Otto Gas Engine. Used 10 
DAVIDSON & CO., Glasco, Kan. 


days. 


FOR SALE 

Twenty Fairbanks Scale Test Weights, in good 

condition. Correct seal. D. M. ORCUTT, 2217 
Sixth Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
Dickey & Pease Separator in good condition. 
Want to close it out. For varticulars address 
JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


SCALES FOR SALE 

Two 3-bushel Avery Automatics, continuous 
wares, in perfect shape. Price $150 each, f.o.b. St. 
Louis. HOWE SCALE CO., 409 N. 4th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 

One 22-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Engine, $315; one 

25-h.p. Milwaukee, $285; one 20-h.p. 2-cycle Nash 

Vertical, $365. Other sizes and makes also. THE 
BADGER MOTOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
Several double cleaners for grain or seed. Want 
to close at low price. Hundreds in use by grain 
men to their entire satisfaction. For particulars 
write JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


TO SELL AT SMALL SACRIFICE 
Feed-mill outfit—too large for locality. Thirty 
h. p. steam engine and boiler, condition and terms 
good; also 20-h.p. electric engine, little used. L. Mis- 
souri, Box 2, care “American HBlevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


tscellaneous 


re Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the :nonth to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CoO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
i. 


Edward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Consignments given Orders in Futures 
Special Attention carefully executed 


Phone 
Harrison 7228 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878. Alton, Illinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Ele- 
vator Properties. 
Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. 


CASH ASSETS - $548,396.68 
G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


Rollie Watson, Mgr, 


Western Department: 
Wichita, Kansas. 


402 Sedgwick Bldg. 


|This Patent Sold 
for $50,000.00 


RICHARD J. JACKER 


PATENT 
ATTORNEY 
Established 1892 
MONADNOCK BLOCK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 
FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


We. manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or gal 
vanized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, 
Roll Cap Roofing, “V” Crimped Roofing, 
Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job completed. 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain shippers 
who use 


KENNEDY 


Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the grain 
shipper that makes a car Leak- 
Proof. Cheap — Modern — Profit- 
able. Write now for particulars. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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CONTRACT NEED NOT BE SIGNED BY BOTH 
PARTIES 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska heard the case of 
Serhant vs. Gooch Milling & Elevator Company in 
which Joseph W. Serhant and others bring action 
against the Gooch Milling & Elevator Company for 
breach of contract. The petition alleges that the 
contract was not in writing, but that a memorandum 
thereof, in the nature of an order for purchase and 
sale, was made and signed by J. J. Langer, who was 
agent and was acting as the agent for the defend- 
ant. According to previous law the written memo- 
randum of a contract for the sale of goods and chat- 
tels for the price of $50 or more need not be signed 
by both parties. The requirement is sufficiently 
met if the memorandum is signed by the party to 
be charged thereby. The rule that when a condi- 
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tion is attached to the making of a proposed con- 
tract that both contracting parties shall sign the 
same, and one party neglects or refuses to sign, the 
party signing is not bound and thereby does not 
apply where the party who has signed, after dis- 
covering the neglect of the other party to sign, 
ratifies the contract as made and signed, and de- 
clares his intention to proceed unnder it. 

In this case a general demurrer to the petition 
was sustained and plaintiff’s action dismissed. 


DAMAGES FOR LOCOMOTIVE SPARK FIRE 


In the case of Kennedy v. Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company [149 Northwestern Re- 
porter 726], before the Supreme Court of South Da- 
kota, the plaintiff sued defendant railroad company 
for damages by fire, alleged to have been set out 
by one of its locomotives, under Laws 1907, c. 215, 
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attempting to create an absolute liability, and au- 
thorizing recovery of double damages under certain 
circumstances. Plaintiff alleged affirmatively that 
the fire was the result of defendant’s negligence in 
that the engine was not properly constructed to pre 
vent the escape of sparks, and was out of repair, 
and recovered a verdict for $100, on which judg- 
ment for double damages was entered, and on ap- 
peal the Supreme Court held that the absolute lia- 
bility provision was unconstitutional, and on fur- 
ther appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it was held that the double damage pro- 
vision was also void. The case was remanded. 
Held, that the only effect of the reversal of the 
judgment of the state court by the Supreme Court 
of the United States was to vacate the judgment 
for double damages, and the judgment for costs on 
appeal to the state Supreme Court, and to deny the 
authority of the state court to double the damages. 


Always at Y 


WHITE G 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN A 


208 Board of Trade, 


| MOORE-SEAVER| 


GRAIN CO. 
RECEIVERS ano SHIPPERS 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE; 
BAUS AS CUTY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. es 


We aim to handle your grain to 


STRAIGHT 


BRUCE BROS. 
CONSIGNMENTS 


our Service 


RAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS | 


ND HAY 


DULUTH, MINN. 


E. E. ROAHEN GRAIN CO. 


Top Notch Service 
WICHITA, KAN. 


CARLOAD 


GRAIN CO. 


WICHITA, KANS. 


your own profit and _ satisfaction 


Both Markets 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co. 


OATS BARLEY CHICKEN FEED 
WHEAT SHIPPERS 
Write for Samples and Prices 

Duluth, Minnesota 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


Yours for Consignments 


TEVENSON 
ALES 
ATISFY 


Buying orders for WHEAT carefully executed. 


A TRIAL will convince you of 
our RELIABILITY. 


STEVENSON CRAIN CO. 


201 New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Members Board of Trade. 


Western Grain Company 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


Corn, Oats, Corn Chops, Mill Feed, Sacked or Bulk, 

Straight or Mixed Cars. Write, wire or phone us 

for prices. Arrival or demand draft terms. 
Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Proprietors of the Dixie Elevator. 


The Book of Wrinkles 


THIS IS A COLLECTION, IN BOOK FORM, OF A LARGE NUMBER OF HANDY AND 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FLOUR MILLS. A _ 136-PAGE 
PRICE $1.00. 


Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS 
BOOK, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


501-502 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEMBERS 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


K I Chicago Board of Trade. 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 


431 Grain Dealers Nat'l Ass'n. 


S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Nanson Commission Go, 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of pepeerce’ 
Write Us for Full i t 
formationon = ST, LOUIS Specialty 


Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


CONSIGN YOUR HAY TO 


HENRY W. MACK 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


44 GAY BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 


{ EXCLUSIVE HAY HOUSE. { Handled Hay in St. Louis 
Market over 20 years. J Will make liberal advances on ship- 
ments. { Quick sales and prompt returns guaranteed. 


SECOND EDITION 
OF 


JAMES McALPINE & COMPANY’S 


CABLE CODE 


NOW READY 
331 Pages—Bound in One-Half Leather, Cloth Sides 


Price $8.00 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR—tryeesiisicr Siete Del: 


glance the value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., 
at all market prices per bushel. Trade discounts, stock 
tables, capacity tables, short-cut arithmetic. Solves all grain 
problems with lightning rapidty. Price $1.25. 


OUR BOY SOLOMON 
Talks for 


C. A. King & Co. 


READ THEIR SPECIAL 
MARKET REPORTS 


Be Friendly Write Occasionally 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


Marshall Hall, President 


E. L. Waggoner, Vice-President 


MARSHALL HALL-WAGGONER GRAIN CO. 


Grain on Commission—Track Bidders—Exporters 


Ask for Our Track Bids. 


You Will Find Them Attractive. 


206 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis Mo. 


MEMBERS (Ch, Louis Merchants Exchange 


Chicage Board of Trade 


New York Produce Exchange 
Wichita Board of Trade 


Ship Your Hay, Grain and Seeds to 


MARTIN MULLALLY COMMISSION COMPANY 


We make a Specialty of Track and Sample Sales. 


Handle on Consignment Only. 


Careful execution of orders for futures. 


Nos. 405 and 406 Chamber of Commerce - 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fasteet Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your Consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY & GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co, 


118 NORTH MAIN STREET, 


THE YOUNG GRAIN COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


GRAIN anD SEEDS 


Consignments—Futures 
Let us demonstrate our service 


“SEND IT TO ZAHM” 


THAT Consignment of Wheat, Oats, Corn or Seed. 
THAT Order for Futures—Toledo or Chicago. 


TOLEDO is the real market for Red Clover, 
Alsike and Timothy futures. 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 


TOLEDO (Here since 1879) OHIO 
ASK FOR OUR DAILY RED LETTER — FREE 


KANSAS CITY 


GOFFE & CARKERNER CO. 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
106-107 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS 


W.C. GOFFE a. S. CARKENER G. C. MARTIN, JR. 
K. C., Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


GRAIN 
| RECEIVERS 


Books for Grain Men 


The following standard works will be sent upon 
receipt of prices shown: 


The Book of Alfalfa.—History, culti- 
vation and merits. 336 pages. Illus- 
trated. Bound in cloth. Price. ..$2.00 


The Book of Corn.—An authoritative 
work on the culture, marketing and use 
of corn in America and elsewhere. Com- 
piled by Herbert Myrick. 368 pages. 
Profusely illustrated and bound in cloth. 
IPLiCe ere o.oo. ss ees $1.50 


Shafting, Pulleys and Belting.—By 
Hubert E. Collins. An invaluable work 
for grain elevators or any other place 
where machinery is installed. Illustrated. 
Bound in cloth. Price........... $1.00 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘*It’s the Service’’ 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Gerstenberg&Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOOPER GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions 
Consignments and orders for futures solicited 


717-720 Postal Telegraph Bhig., Chicago 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 OAT 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Shippers 
BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO Operate Atlantic CHICAGO. Western Elevators 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Incorporated 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


desire to direct attention to their 


Cash Grain Department ga Baad Si raanneniegs 
————— Elevators at Chicago, Ill., Toledo and Sandusky, Ohio. 
Room 1 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are well equipped to give best 

attention to all kinds of grain and 

seeds and we solicit your consignments 
and offerings to arrive 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 
Barley a Specialty 


Zz KS iW \\ 


TM NY ANS REDD ik iS A ANN VAAN \\) 
Ga ) SHIP YOUR HAY 
Hi 


ni, 
| ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY i 
iy 192 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. i ny 
WNW). Largest Handlers of Hay in the Middle West i i 

: 


{ First National Bank, Chicago 
REFERENCES -;- Nati ancl City Bank, Chicago 
( National Produce Bank, Chi icago 


yy, 


‘ Long Distance Telephone 
arrison 5693 


J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 


Grain Commission 
(SS SE OE fe 


79 BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


208 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


W. A. LAMSON H. H. LOBDELL 
LoF. GATES 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Grain 
1824 Commission [9[5 
erchants 


Forty-one Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE | CHICAGO 


6 Board of Trade 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


UNIVERSAL “GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for ure of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 
SEND FOR A COPY NOW. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 


PRICE $3.00. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HITCH & CARDER 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


605 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


DON’T HESITATE 
IT’S A SAFE BET 
Ship That Next Car to 


A Live, Wide-Awake Commission House 


M. L. VEHON & CO. 


762 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Street. - - CHICAGO 


PHILIP H. SCHIPPLIN, Pres. 


PHILIP Hl. SCHIFFLIN t (0). 


INCORPORATED 


EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With H. W. ROGERS & BRO. 


Grain Commission — Correspondence Soliciteo 


CHICAGO 


522 Western Union Bldg., 


Bartlett Frazier Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Chicago 


Western Union Building, 


208S. La Salle St. 


J.C. SHAFFER & CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


We Buy 


Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley—Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 
Cereal Millers 


1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Grain Dept. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


CHICAGO 


72 Board of Trade 


EXPERIENCED JUDGES OF GRAIN 
Consign to 


W. S. COWEN COMPANY 


Commission Merchants Grain and Seeds 


815-816 Webster Building 
Robinson Code 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Chicago Ft. Worth 


Terminal Elevators 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago. 


CHICAGO 


RECEIVING COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


POPE & ECKHARDT COMPANY 
GRAIN and SEEDS 


111 West Jackson Street 


CHICAGO 


WM. SIMONS, 
Pres. and Treas. 


WARREN T. McCRAY, 
Vice-Pres. 


5s S 
% J 
a> 


GEO. L. STEBBINS, * . A. Wern ar E. Rice 
Sec’y Representatives } Br iy' Davis, eM Debelt 


Your Harvest Movement 


Will be handled 
right if shipped 


to 


GARDINER B. VAN NESS 


CHICAGO 


Weomebl lV) ER RD ees ©); 


GRAIN 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS 
87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


HIRTY-THREE 

Years in the Grain 
Trade Field ts one 
Reason why the “‘Amer- 
ican Grain Trade” 
such a valuable paper 
for both advertiser and 
subscriber. 


There are many other 
Reasons some of which 


are apparent on the 
surface and others which 
the publishers will be 
glad to explain to you. 
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GRAIN — 


RECEIVERS 


T. A. Grier W. T. Cornelison 


T. A. GRIER & CO. 


LOUIS MUELLER L. L. GRUSS 


MUELLER GRAIN CO. 


P.B. & C. C. MILES 


Pieatn Ce ae Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS 
rain mmissi 
Merchants and Shippers PEORIA, ILL. GRAIN 

Get best = by eens se a an attention Ban dliec on Commission We Peete Veupeouslgnijedinor Gai 
Board of Trade - Peoria, Ill. ur Specialty PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL Good Prices and Quick Returns 
RUMSEY, MOorE & Co. TYNG, HALL & CO. TRY US 
Grain and Commission 


GRAIN COMMISSION GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Merchants Gee seit 
mmission 
Board of Trade. Bide LPEORIACILL. Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce rain CO 
. ; PEORIA, ILLINOIS Room 24 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Cc. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


‘‘American Grain Trade’”’ 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


| First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 
References { Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


L. E. HARMON, Pres. GEO. F. BOOTH, Sec. and Treas. 


BUFFALO CEREAL COMPANY 
CEREAL MILLERS 


° ° L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
Urmston-Harting Grain Company G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


BUFFALO, N.Y. :: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Churchill Grain & Seed Co 


Specializing ete Consignments Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 
of Grain to Buffalo 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. Members Buyers of eee Oe Yellow Corn 
: Toledo, Ohio New York Produce Exchange an ite Oats. 
For cash offers enroute or track wire Gced Worstouse: Pres inns hcananae 


Tipton, Ind. ; Located at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Corn Exchange BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 
have been thrown away. 


ot 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NBW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


Heusch & Schwart: Co., Jue. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Wheat---Corn--- Oats --- Millfeeds 


342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. Produce Exohange 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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GRAIN © 


_ EXCHANGE — 


“D. G. STEWART || ©. 4. FOSTER Co. 
Grain— Hay FEED-GRAIN-HAY 


1019 Liberty St., PITTSBURGH, PA. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Proprietor Iron City Elevator, on Pennsylvania Ry. | Or Will Buy Outright 


Capacity 150,000 bushels. We solicit your business 
for this market. Purchase or commission. 701 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RECEIVERS © 


Be 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


A Card Ad 


in the 
“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA 


J. L. McCAULL, President R. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
S. J. McCAULL., Secretary A.M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull - Dinsmore Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MILWAUKEE 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Try our Service on Consignments of your 
WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
301-2 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 


DULUTH 


Gould Grain Co. 
BARLEY 


600 Flour Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OMAHA 


OMAHA 


| WE BUY 
Wheat, Corn and Oats 
Cavers - Sturtevant Company 


Successors to CAVERS ELEVATOR CO. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Consign to Cavers-Sturtevant | 


MILWAUKEE 


LANCASTER 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


Branch Offices: Racine, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Wis. 
E. G. Hadden Company 
FUDURES 
Wheat—Corn—Oats 


Send for our pamphlet explaining Puts and Calls 
22 Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE 


We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


LANCASTER, PA. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN. Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


The Mutual Grain Co. 
GRAIN 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Your business with us shall have our most faith- 
fulattention. Lew Hill, traveling representative. 
YOU the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator 


world by reading the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade.” 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


JACKSON, Mich. 


Can keep in touch with 


Salvage Grains 


Send us your Salvage. What have you to offer in 
damaged grain, feeds, by-products or offals, wet or 


dry? Submit samples and let us bid. 


THE J. E. BARTLETT CO. 


Jackson, 


Mich. 


L. FEF. MILLER & SONS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE: 2931 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given 
to the handling of CORN AND OATS. 


E. E.DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


BALTIMORE : 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 
RECEIVERS OF 
HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRAIN and 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in touch with us 


CAIRO 


MAGEE GRAIN CO. 


Grain Receivers and Shippers 


Get in touch with our consignment 
service or sell us direct. 
Our Daily Card Bids on Request. 


CAIRO ILLINOIS 
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VERS IN ALL MARKETS | 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Gregg, Joseph, & Son, grain and hay bro- 


kers.*7 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Willet Seed Co., N. L., seeds. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
England & Co., Chas., grain and hay receiv- 
ers.*7 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*f 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., brokers. 
Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission 


merchants. 
Slick & Co., L. E., grain receivers and ship- 
pers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Cereal Co., grain. 
Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Townsend-Ward Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Harting Grain Co., grain, commis- 

sion.*} 
CAIRO, ILL. 

Magee Grain Co., grain.* 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Barrell & Co., Finley, grain, provisions, 
stocks.* 

Bartlett, Frazier Co., receivers and shippers. 

Bennett & Co., Jas. E., commission mer- 

chants.* 

Cowen Co., W. S., commission merchants. 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw and 
grain.*f 

Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Griffin & Company, J. P., grain commission. 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, stocks, 
bonds.* 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission. 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission grain and 
seeds. 

Hooper Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, commission 
merchants. 

Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 

Logan & Bryan, grain.* 


McKenna & Rodgers, commission mer- 
chants.* 

Merritt Co., W. H., buyers and shippers 
erain.* 


too) 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 

Nash-Wright Grain Co., grain, provision, 
seeds.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain and field seeds.* 

Pederson, J. C. & Co., receivers and shippers 
hay. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers and_ ship- 
pers.*7 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schiffin & Co., Philip H., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 

Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants.* 

Van Ness, Gardiner B., grain commission.* 

Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 

Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 

Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Allen & Munson, grain, hay, flour.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain and 
hay. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain and seed 
dealers.*+ 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Davenport Elevator Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Griffith Grain Co., shippers, grain and feed. 
Hutton, Collins & Frenzel, grain brokers. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers and ship- 
petses 
DULUTH. 
Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co., grain and hay 
commission.f 
White Grain Ce., grain and hay.* 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Pearson & Co., J. W., grain and stock brokers. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.*f 


FRANKFORT, IND. 
Frank & Co., Wm., grain brokers.* 


FOSTORIA, OHIO. 
Fostoria Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Harrisburg Feed and Grain Co., grain and 
feed: =F 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Kinney Grain Co., H. E., receivers and ship- 
Pera 
Mutual Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and bro- 
kerage. 
Urmston Harting Grain Co.*f 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Bartlett Co., J. E., salvage grains, offals. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Bruce Bros. Grain Co., consignments. 
Carlisle Commission Co., wholesale hay and 
grain.f 
Dyer & Co., hay. 
Fox-Miller Grain Co., 
exporters. 
Huffine & Co., hay merchants.t 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats spe- 


receivers, shippers, 


cialties.* 

Nicholson Grain Co., W. S., grain commis- 
SiON = ke 

Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co., grain commis- 
sion. 


Roahen Grain Co., E. E., consignments. 
Stevenson Grain Co., grain commission. 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*} 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Pe 
Callahan & Sons, receivers and shippers.* 
Thomson & Co., W. A., receivers and ship- 
pets 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
Goemann Grain Co., grain merchants.*+ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Gould Grain Co., grain merchants. 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., commission 
chants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


mer- 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. }Members National Hay Association. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Armstrong, W. J. Co., hay merchants. 
Bartlett & Son Co., L., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 

Hadden, E. G. Co., grain commission.* 

Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com- 
mission. 

NEW CASTLE, PA. 

Hamilton, C. T., hay, straw, grain, millfeed, 
produve.f 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Hay & Grain Co., hay, straw and 
grain. 
Forbell & Co., 
chants.*} 
Keusch & Schwartz Co., grain commission.* 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Cofer.& Co; Inc. Jabingraime 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Cavers-Sturtevant Co., receivers and ship- 
pers” 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers and shippers.* 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission.* 
Buckley, Pursley & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 
Feltman, C. H., grain commission.} 
Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission.*- 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*f 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.f 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Delp Grain Co., E. E.; grain and feeds.*f 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*t 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Foster Co., C. A., feed, grain, hay. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*f 
Smith & Co., J. W., grain, hay, feed.* 
Stewart, D. G., grain, hay. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed, 
seeds.*f 
Richardson, Jr., Co., Inc., W. F., grain and 
feeds.* 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. C. A., 
grain, flour, hay, seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Goffe & Carkener Co., receivers, grain, hay 
seeds.*f 
Graham & Martin Grain Co., receiving ex- 
clusively.* 
Marshall Hall-Waggoner Grain Co., receivers, 
shippers, exporters.* 
Mack, Henry W., commission merchant. 
Mullally Commission Co., Martin, commis- 
sion merchants.*f D 
Nanson Commission Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.*f 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.t 


L. W., commissior mer- 


TOLEDO; OHIO; 
De Vore, H. W., & Co., grain, seeds, feed. 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*t 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers. 
Young Grain Co., grain and seeds.*f 
Zahm & Co., J. F.. grain and seeds.* 
WICHITA, KAN. 
Hacker Grain Co., receivers and _ shippers 
grain, feed.* 


THEAMERICAN ELEvaTor AND 


| a 15, 1915. GRAIN TRADE 
, ; tet 3 F your wants can’t be filled from the Wolf Line of - 
| t D O e S Ma tt eC Lf - Feed Mills it will be because of an unprecedented 


circumstance. 


What Kind of Feed Mills You Buy The Wolf reputation for variety and completeness 


is a matter of nation-wide knowledge. Feed mill men 
scattered from Pensacola to Nome reali#@ the Wolf 
Company’s standing as builders of meritorious feed 


PTE kind (or make) of feed mills that “is ®sulpment 


; : It is understood that Wolf Feed Mills must make — 
goes Into your plant Is a matter of good If they don’t, we will 


vital importance. So don’t start out in Tell us about what quantity of feed you would 
like to grind per day. Then we will tell you what 
search of mills hampered by a false i impression— kind of mill you can get best results from—and how 


much it will cost. 


don't get the idea that one make is just about as 
good as another. 


The big item to look for is service, for real service em- 
braces everything else; and our belief that Wolf Feed Mills 
will give you the supreme satisfaction which you desire so 
keenly is based on two big, bald facts: First —we have done 
everything within the wide range of reason toward multi- 
een cT | plying the merit of Wolf Feed Mills to its 


Don’t Fail to 


vis 17! mightiest power. Second—the buyers of these 
THE WOLF COMPANY’S 


EXHIBIT in th 
eALAcE OF FOOD mills have made most emphatic declarations 
raameecelt | of their right to leadership. 
ares| THE WOLF COMPANY 

_ CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


| 1146032 | 
The Corn Exchange || 1146030 | 7, These Numbers 


1146034 issued to us by The United 


National Bank ees States Patent Office 


OF CHICAGO | Protect You 
Capital . « $3,000,000.00 in the purchase of a feed grinder, by protect= 
ing from imitation the original and exclusive 
Surplus . i 5,000,000.00 features for promoting profit, found only in 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000.00 
OFFICERS _ The Monarch 
ERNEST A. HAMILL.......... President | FRANK W. SMITH.......... Secretary " poe - 
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; DIRECTORS Pept as Write for Catalog 
if Preferred | D-No. ELS 
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UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


‘Poreign Exchange Letters of Credit 
Cable Transfers ; 


Sprout, Waldron ® Company 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men through- Main Office @ Works: Muncy, Pa. P. O. Box 320 
out the country respectfully solicited = Chicago Office, No. 9 So. Clinton St. 


tig 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE | Mind aeys 


Everything in the House 
For Grain Handling and 
Power Transmission 


should be 
fully up to 


Webster 
Standard 


if you are 
desirous of 
having your 
equipment 


Modern and Fast 


in i SES ena IE 
accord- §& 


Why Are : 
| Charter 
Oil 
Engines 
Better! 


BECAUSE OF THESE FEATURES: 


Special Fuel Vaporizer, Mechanically Operated Valves, Ver- 
tical Valves, Built-in Fuel and Water Pump, Main Bear- 
ings parted at 45°. Connecting Rod and Crank-Shaft forged 


from open hearth steel billets, Gear Driven Sumter Magneto. ance 
Operates on Distillate, Kerosene and Gaso- with 
line, fuels that are obtainable at all times. the 
A wide selection to choose from. 7 to 100 H. P. trend 
Get our prices before buying. Catalogues on request. of iy 
400 Locust STERLING things 
Street CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. iii *u:'s: 2: oe 
Incorporated 1871 these 


days 
of ef- 
ficiency : 
and oe 
speed. ff 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Equipments, Extensions 
or Repairs 


We Handle Them All- 


The Webster M’f’g Co. 


TIFFIN, OHIO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
McCormick Bldg. (105) 90 West Street 


Do you realize that we can give you 


Dust-Tight Steel Elevator Casings 


practically as cheap as you can make them 
yourself out of wood? 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission 
Machinery, Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 
SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


Warehouse and Salesroom 


We have special tools and 
know how to do this work 
and there is no reason why 
you should not také advan- 
tage of it. 


One concern bought 146 
sets on one order. 


wth ‘General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. 

SPURNS LS ar LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

built to standard sizes ac- 

cording to buckets and 

pulleys used and are inter- 

changeable. i D Y DUST COLLECTORS AND. 

A DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 

Legs have bolted backs and any in 5 ‘ 
standard section may be removed “ Are installed everywhere in 


A 


and replaced without interfering 
with the operation of the elevator. 


both large and small 
grain elevators. 


Belts do not have to be taken off 
to put these legs in place. 


WE KNOW HOW TO BUILD 
Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting 
Machinery 


None Better Known 


Submit your dust collecting prob- 
lems to our experts and we will be 
glad to give you our advice free. 


Write for latest catalog 
and particulars 


THE DAY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write us when you need anything in these lines. 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 


SS Se. es 


Dl site 


